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SUMMER PLEASURES are essentially out-of-door ones. All 
the active sports make the bath a luxury; add to its delights by using 
HAND SAPOLIO, the only soap which lifts a bath above a common- 
place cleansing process, makes every pore respond, and energizes the 
whole body. It is a summer necessity to every man, woman, and 
child who would be daintily clean. Keeps you fresh and sweet as a 
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very desirable toilet article; it contains no animal fats, but is made 
from the most healthful of the vegetable oils. Its use is a fine habit. 
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the same company, but it is delicate, smooth, dainty, soothing, and 
healing to the most tender skin. Don’t argue, Don’t infer, Try it! 
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freely to navigate the ocean in pur- 

suit of innocent commerce, the early 
statesmen of America, while sustaining a 
predominant national interest, gave their 
support to a cause from the eventual 
triumph of which the whole world was 
to derive an incalculable benefit. But it 
was not in time of war alone that com- 
merce was exposed to attacks at sea. Al- 
though the exorbitant pretensions of the 
sixteenth century, by which the naviga- 
tion even of the Atlantic and the Pacific 
was assumed to be susceptible of engross- 
ment, had, before the end of the eight- 
eenth, fallen into desuetude, much re- 
mained to be accomplished before the 
exhibition of an acknowledged nation- 
al flag would assure to the peaceful 
mariner an unmolested passage. Ere 
this great end could be attained it 
was necessary that various exaggerated 
claims of dominion over adjacent seas 
should be denied and overcome, that the 
“right of search” should be _ resisted 
and abandoned, and that piracy should 
be extirpated. 

In placing the danger from “ water 
thieves” before the peril of “ waters, 
winds, and rocks,” Shylock described a 
condition of things that long survived 
his own times. At the close of the eight- 
eenth century a merchantman built for 
long voyages still differed little in arma- 
ment from a man-of-war. Whether it 
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rounded the Horn or the Cape of Good 
Hope, it was exposed to the depredations 
of ferocious and well-armed marauders, 
and if it passed through the Straits of 
Gibraltar it was forced to encounter 
maritime blackmail in its most systematic 
and most authoritative form. On the 
African coast of the Mediterranean lay 
the Barbary powers—the empire of Mo- 
rocco and the regencies of Tunis, Tripoli, 
and Algiers—which had for generations 
subsisted by depredations on commerce. 
In this way they had won the opprobrious 
title of “ piratical states,” but they wore 
it with a pampered and supercilious dig- 
nity. Even in the exchange of courtesies 
they exhibited a haughty parsimony, ex- 
acting from the foreign man-of-war the 
generous requital of a barrel of powder 
for every gun with which they returned 
its salute. They had every reason to 
know that their power was understood 
and dreaded. In their navies might be 
found the products of the ship-building 
skill of England, France, Spain, and 
Venice. In war civilized powers did not 
always disdain to make use of their aid. 
Their mode of life was diplomatically 
recognized, and to some extent connived 
at. It was regulated by a simple formula. 
While disdaining the part of common 
pirates, such as plundered vessels indis- 
criminately, they professed themselves at 
war with all who refused to pay them 
tribute; and they took good care to make 
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their friendship expensive. Peace with 
Algiers in 1786 was reported to have cost 
Spain upwards of three million dollars, 
while the annual presents of Great Brit- 
ain to the four states were valued at near- 
ly three hundred thousand. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution it 
was estimated that one-sixth of. the wheat 
and flour exported from the United 
States, and one-fourth of their dried and 
pickled fish, and a quantity of rice found 
their best market in the ports of the 
Mediterranean. In this commerce, which 
had grown up under the protection of the 
British flag, there were employed from 
eighty to a hundred ships, manned by 
twelve hundred seamen. LEarly in the 
war it was entirely abandoned, and its 
loss was severely felt.. In the plan of a 
treaty furnished to Franklin and his col- 
leagues the Continental Congress, ac- 
commodating its demands to its wishes, 
proposed that France should take the 
place of Great Britain as the protector 
of American vessels; but the king of 
France went no further than to agree 
to lend his good offices. During the 
Revolution the Mediterranean commerce 
therefore remained in abeyance; but on 
May 12, 1784, Adams, Franklin, and Jef- 
ferson were commissioned to treat with 
the Barbary powers, and on the 11th of 
the ensuing March they were authorized 
to send agerits to those countries to 
negotiate. The government acted none 
too soon. Before an agent was appointed 
to Morocco an American vessel was cap- 
tured by a cruiser of that state. The 
emperor, however, exhibited much mild- 
ness. On the friendly interposition of 
Spain he restored the vessel and cargo 
and released the crew; and in January, 
1787, he concluded a liberal treaty, at a 
cost to the United States of less than 
ten thousand dollars. 

The other powers proved to be less 
tractable, and especially troublesome was 
the Dey of Algiers, by whose activities 
the revival of American commerce with 
the Mediterranean was for a time effec- 
tually prevented. On July 25, 1785, the 
schooner Maria of Boston was captured 
off Cape St. Vincent by an Algerine 
cruiser, and five days later the ship 
Dauphin of Philadelphia was taken. The 
vessels and their cargoes were carried to 
Algiers, and all on board, embracing 
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twenty-one persons, were, according 
custom, consigned to slavery till t} 
should be ransomed. A new difficulty \ 
thus created. When Congress issued 
commission to Adams and his associat 
there were thousands of captives in Ba 
bary; but as there were no America) 
among them-the question of ransom wa 
not considered, and the whole expense «| 
the negotiations was limited to eight, 
thousand dollars. For, the liberation o| 
the twenty-one Americans subsequent}; 
captured Algiers demanded two-thirds of 
that sum. For this emergency no pro 
vision had been made. When the new 
government under the Constitution was 
formed, Jefferson, as Secretary of State, 
declared the determination of the United 
States “to prefer war in all cases to 
tribute under any form,” but a navy was 
wanting to make this declaration effective. 
By December, 1793, the number of Amer- 
ican vessels captured by Algerine corsairs 
had risen to thirteen, and the number 
of captives to a hundred and nineteen. 
From Boston to Norfolk almost every 
seaport had furnished its victim. Nor 
was the Dey anxious to make peace with 
America. So successful had he been in 
bringing other governments to terms that 
he remained at war only with the United 
States and the Hanse Towns, and he be- 
gan to grow apprehensive at the prospect 
of inactivity. “If,” he exclaimed, “| 
were to make peace with everybody, what 
should I with my corsairs? What 
should I with my soldiers? They 
would take off my head for the want of 
other prizes, not being able to live upon 
their miserable allowance.” Reasoning 
thus, he was not disposed to compromise ; 
but the government of the United States, 
urged on by the ery of the captives, whom 
it was then unable to rescue by force, 
accepted his conditions, and by the ex- 
penditure of nearly eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars obtained the release of its 
citizens and purchased a peace, which was 
signed on September 5, 1795. A treaty 
with Tripoli followed on November 4, 
1796, and with Tunis in August, 1797. 
The respite thus secured was of brief 
duration. The Dey of Algiers received, 
under his treaty with the United States, 
an annual payment of twelve thousand 
sequins (equivalent to nearly twenty-two 
thousand dollars) in naval stores; but 
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besides this stipulated tribute, there were 
customary payments that were rigorously 
counted as regalian rights. Among these 
were included a present of twenty thou- 
sand dollars on the sending out of a new 
consul, biennial presents to officers of 
government estimated at seventeen thou- 
sand dollars, and incidental and contin- 
gent presents of which no forecast could 
be made. Tribute was likewise paid to 
Tripoli and to Tunis; but the potentates 
of the regencies, though they pursued a 
common interest, were jealous of one an- 
other’s prosperity in peace as well as in 
war, and were hard to content. Early 
n 1800 the Bashaw of Tripoli, Jusuf 
Caramanly, a bold usurper, who seems to 
have understood both the principles and 
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the cant of thrifty nolities, complained 


to Mr. Catheart, the American consul, 
that the presents of the United States 
to Algiers and Tunis were more liberal 
than those to himself; and he significant- 
ly added that compliments, although ac- 
ceptable, were of little account, and that 
the heads of the Barbary states knew 
their friends by the value of the presents 
they received from them. Not long after- 
wards he intimated that he would like 
to have some American captives to teach 
him English, and that if the United 
States flag once came down, it would 
take a great deal of “ grease” 
it again. Finally, lest the seriousness 
of his grievances might not be ap- 
preciated, he addressed himself direct- 
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ly to the President, to whom he point- 
edly declared that any delay in comply- 
ing with his demands would be prejudi- 
cial to American interests. No response 
came, and the Bashaw grew impatient. 
“In Tripoli, consul,” said he to Cath- 
cart, “we are all hungry, and if we are 
not provided for we soon get sick and 
peevish.” Catheart, seeing that the Ba- 
shaw spoke in metaphors, replied that 
when the chief physician prescribed the 
medicine he would not object to admin- 
istering it, but that meanwhile he could 
promise nothing. “ Take care,” answered 
the Bashaw, “that the medicine does not 
come too late, and, if it comes in time, 
that it is strong 

enough,” On 
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of the Tripolitan stronghold, the my 
rious fate of the heroic Somers and 
fire-ship, and the intrepid march of Ea 
across the desert to the capture of D. 
were incidents which taught the ru 
of the Barbary coast that a new sp 
must be reckoned with. On June 3, 1s 
peace was agreed to by a representat 
of the Bashaw on board the frigate ( 
stilution, and the next day a treaty wa 
concluded on shore. 

During the seven years that followe| 
the second peace with Tripoli the rela 
tions of the United States with the Bar 
bary powers were comparatively unevent 
ful; but their tranquillity was now and 

then = disturbed 
by incidents 





May 14, 1801, 
he caused the 
American _ flag- 
staff to be 
chopped down 
six feet from the 
ground in token 
of war. The an- 
swer of the Uni- 
ted States had 
already been 
decided upon. 
Symptoms of 
unrest had ap- 
peared in Tunis 
and Algiers as 
well as in Trip- 





which, although 
they did not pro 
duce a rupture, 
bespoke a sullen 
dissatisfaction 
with existing 
conditions. This 
feeling promptly 
flamed out when 
in 1812 the re- 
port was received 
of war between 
the United States 
and Great Brit 
ain. The Dey 
of Algiers, en- 
couraged to be- 








oli; and a squad- 
ron was sent to 
the Mediterra- 
nean with or- 
ders, if any of 
the Barbary powers should declare war or 
commit hostilities, to protect American 
commerce and chastise their insolence. 
The government had, as President Jeffer- 
son declared, determined “to owe to our 
own energies, and not to dishonorable 
condescensions, the protection of our 
right to navigate the ocean freely.” For 
two years the contest with Tripoli 
dragged wearily along, but its vigorous 
prosecution with augmented forces, after 
the summer of 1803, brought it at length 
to a triumphant close. The midnight 
destruction by Decatur of the frigate 
Philadelphia, under the fire of the Ba- 
shaw’s gunboats and batteries, the fierce 
and ineessant bombardments by Preble 
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lieve that the 
maritime power 
of America would 
be = annihilated, 
discovered _ that 
the United States had always fallen 
short in the payment of tribute, and 
expelled the American consul - general 
and all American citizens from his 
dominions. An American brig was cap- 
tured by an Algerine corsair and the 
crew reduced to captivity, while an Amer- 
ican passenger was taken out of a Span- 
ish ship and held in bondage. Tripoli 
and Tunis allowed the prizes of an Amer- 
ican privateer to be recaptured by the 
British in their ports. As the war with 
England had practically shut the Med 
iterranean against American 
measures of defence were deferred; but on 
February 23, 1815, five days after pea 
with Great Britain was proclaimed, Pr 
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Madison recommended a declara- 
tion of war against Algiers. The response 
of Congress was at once made, in an act, 
approved on the 3d of March, “ for the 
protection of the commerce of the United 
States against the Algerine cruisers.” 
Two squadrons were ordered to the Med- 
iterranean, under Bainbridge and De- 
eatur. Decatur, arriving first on the 
scene, compelled the Dey on the 30th of 
June to agree to a treaty by which it was 
declared that no tribute, under any name 
or form whatsoever, should again be re- 
quired from the United States. No other 
nation had ever obtained such terms. 
Tripoli and Tunis were also duly ad- 
monished; and the passage of the Straits 
of Gibraltar was relieved of its burdens 
and its terrors. 

With the suppression of the Barbary 
exactions tolerated piracy disappeared; 
but the depredations of lawless freebooters 
in various parts of the world long con- 
tinued to furnish occasion for naval and 
to some extent for diplomatic activity. As 
late as 1870 the naval forces of the United 
States were directed, upon the invitation 
of Prussia, to cooperate with those of the 
other powers for the suppression of 
piracy in Chinese waters. Such 


dent 


inci- 


dents, however, possess no special sig- 


nificance. de- 


Attempts to 


No one undertakes to 
fend confessed lawlessness. 


abridge the freedom of the seas assume 
a dangerous form and become important 
when they are made or sanctioned by 
governments on pleas of pretended right 
or interest. Within this category fell the 
claim long strenuously asserted that the 
cruisers of one nation might lawfully 
visit and search the merchant vessels of 
another nation on the high seas in peace 
as well as in war. To the people of the 
United States this claim was rendered 
especially hateful by the practice of im- 
pressment, with which it came to be pecul- 
iarly identified. From time immemorial 
the commanders of men-of-war had been 
in the habit, when searching neutral ves- 
sels for contraband or enemy’s property, 
of taking out and pressing into service 
any seamen whom they conceived to be 
their fellow subjects. The practice was 
essentially irregular, arbitrary, and op- 
pressive, but its most mischievous possi- 
bilities were yet to be developed in the 
conditions resulting from American in- 
dependence. After Great Britain in 1793 
became involved in the wars growing out 
of the French Revolution, the nature and 
extent of those possibilities were soon dis- 
closed. Not only were the native sailors 
of England and America generally indis- 
tinguishable by the obvious test of lan- 
guage, but the crews of American vessels 
often contained a large proportion of men 
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of British birth, who, even when natural- 
ized in the United States, were, under 
the doctrine of indelible allegiance then 
almost universally prevalent, still claimed 
by Great Britain as her subjects. Native 
Americans, if mistakenly impressed, ran 
the risk of being killed in action before 
an order could be obtained for their re- 
lease; all others were firmly held to ser- 
vice. Nor was it a slight inconvenience 
that in this way American crews were 
sometimes so far depleted as to be unable 
to navigate their ships. The United 
States, while freely admitting the bel- 
ligerent right of search, denied that it 
might be employed for any but the ac- 
knowledged purposes of enforcing block- 
ades, seizing prize goods, and perhaps 
capturing officers and soldiers in the 
actual service of the enemy. “ The sim- 
plest rule,” declared Jefferson, when Sec- 
retary of State, “will be that the vessel 
being American shall be evidence that 
the seamen on board are such.” Efforts 
were repeatedly made by the United 
States to adjust the controversy, but in 
vain. President Madison gave it she 
chief place in his message of June 1, 
1812, recommending war against. Great 
Britain; but in the treaty of peace con- 
cluded at Ghent, December 24, 1814, it 
was not mentioned. > aid thirty. ygars 
later, Webster, when Secretary of Sfate, 
recurring to Jefferson’s rule, declared, 
“In every regularly documented Ameri- 
ean merchant vessel the crew who navi- 
gate it will find their protection in the 
flag which is over them.” These words 
were addressed to Lord Ashburton on 
August 8, 1842. The principle of pro- 
tection and immunity which they an- 
nounced was asserted in even broader 
terms, and was thus impliedly accepted, 
by the British government.in 1861. On 
November 8 in that year the British mail- 
steamer Trent, while on a voyage from 
Havana to St. Thomas, was overhauled by 
the American man-of-war San Jacinto, 
Captain Wilkes, and was compelled to 
surrender the Confederate commissioners, 
Messrs. Mason and Slidell, and their sec- 
retaries, Messrs. McFarland and Eustis, 
all of whom were on their way to Eng- 
land. The sole reason given by Earl 
Russell for demanding their release was 
that “certain individuals” had “been 
forcibly taken from on board a British 
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vessel, the ship of a neutral power, whi 
such yessel was pursuing a lawful a 
innocent voyage—an act of viole: 
which was an affront to the British fla 
and a violation of international law 
No wonder that Mr. Seward, in assuring 
Lord Lyons that the demand would } 
granted, congratulated himself on « 
fending and maintaining “an old, hon 
ored, and cherished American cause.” 

The controversy as to impressment in 
volved no question as to search on thi 
high seas in time of peace. Such a right 
had been asserted by Spain and other 
powers for the purpose of enforcing their 
colonial restrictions. The United States 
refused to admit it, and conceded a right 
of search in time of peace only in respect 
of pirates, who, as enemies of the human 
race, were held to be outside the pale of 
national protection. Beyond this the 
government refused to go. As the war- 
right of search had been perverted to the 
purpose of impressment, so it was appre- 
hended that the peace-right, if any were 
admitted to exist, might be perverted to 
the same purpose or to purposes equally 
odious. 

To this position the United States 
tenaciously adhered, even when strongly 
solicited to depart from it by the prompt- 
ings of philanthropy. The movement so 
energetically led by Great Britain during 
the first half of the nineteenth century 
for the suppression of the African slave- 
trade found in al] civilized lands strong 
support in public opinion. To its success, 
however, the voluntary cooperation of na- 
tions was discovered to be indispensable. 
Soon after the close of the Napoleonic 
wars, Lord Stowell, the greatest judge 
that ever sat in the English Court of 
Admiralty, declared, in the case of a 
French vessel which had been seized by 
a British cruiser on a charge of engaging 
in the slave-trade, that no nation could 
exercise a right of visitation and search 
upon the common and unappropriated 
part of the ocean except from belligerent 
claim. The vessel was discharged. As 
if to anticipate such an obstacle, the 
British government had already entere: 
into treaties with Denmark, Portugal, 
and Spain, by which a qualified right 
of search was conceded; and it sought 
to make the measure universal. So stea« 
fastly was the object pursued that by 185”) 
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the number of such treaties in force be- 
Great Britain and other 
was twenty-four. Among the assenting 
governments, however, the two most im- 
portant were not found —the 
United and France. When the 
proposal submitted to the United 
States, the government at once repulsed 
it. No man condemned the slave-trade 
strongly than did John Quincy 
Adams; on the other hand, no one more 
profoundly appreciated the fundamental 
principles of American policy and the 
importance of maintaining them. In 
1818, when Secretary of State, he de- 
clared that the admission of the right 
of search in time of peace, under any 
circumstances whatever, would meet with 
universal repugnance in the United 
States. He steadily resisted in Monroe’s 
abinet, even in opposition to the yield- 
ng inelinations of Calhoun and 


tween ower»rs 
} 


powers 
States 
was 


more 


other 


members from slave States, any abate- 


ment of this position. The subject was, 
however, taken up in Congress, and by 
an act of May 15, 1820, the slave-trade 
was branded as piracy. This act seemed 
to constitute the first step on the part of 
the United States toward the assimilation 
of the traffic, by the consent of the 
civilized world, to piracy by law of na- 
tions, thus bringing it within the opera- 
tion of the only acknowledged right of 
search in time of peace; and by a resolu- 
tion of the House of 
passed on February 28, 


Representatives, 
1823, by a vote 
of 131 to 9, the President was requested 
to open negotiations to that end. In- 
structions in conformity with this resolu- 
tion were given to the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the United States; and on 
March 13, 1824, a convention was signed 
at London which conceded a reciprocal 
right of search on the coasts of Africa, 
America, and the West Indies. The 
Senate of the United States, however, 
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on May 21, 1824, by a vote of 36 to 2, 
struck out the word “ America,” and, the 


British government declining ‘to aceept, 


the amendment, the treaty: failed. On 
December 10, 1824, the Senate rejected 
a similar convention with Colombia, al- 
though it did not apply to the American 
coasts. Negotiations on the subject were 
therefore discontinued, and the decision 
not to concede even a qualified right of 
search was adhered to. 

The government of the United States 
was not insensible to the crying evils of 
the traffic in slaves, In the treaty of 
Ghent’ it had concutred in reprobating 
the traffic, as “irreconcilable with the 
principles of humanity and justice,” and 
had pledged its best endeavors to accom- 
plish its entire ebolition. But while al- 
ways’ acknowledging, as it did in the 
Webster-Ashburton -treaty, the duty to 
employ its naval forces for the redemp- 
tion of that pledge, it insisted that Amer- 
ican vessels on the high seas should be 
liable to search only by « American 


cruisers; and it conéeded a reciprocal ex- 
emption to the vessels of other nations. 
In 1858 this principle was at length form- 
ally accepted 


by the British govern- 
ment; and in the same year the Senate 
of the United States unanimously re- 
affirmed it. Since that time the United 
States has in three instances consented 
to a qualified departure from its observ- 
ance: in the treaties with Great Britain, 
concluded April 7, 1862, and February 
17, 1863, during the civil war, admitting 
a reciprocal search for slavers within two 
hundred miles from the African coast 
southward of the thirty-second parallel of 
north latitude, and within thirty leagues 
of the islands of Cuba, Porto Rico, Santo 
Domingo, and Madagascar; in the gen- 
eral act of Brussels of July 2, 1890, per- 
mitting, for the purpose of repressing 
the slave-trade, a mutual search within 
a defined zone on the eastern coast of 
Africa of vessels of less than five hun- 
dred tons burden; and in the agreements 
for the protection of the fur-seals in 
Bering Sea. By the abolition of slavery 
in the Spanish Antilles the most doubt- 
ful concession made in the treaties with 
Great Britain soon ceased practically to 
cause anxiety; nor was the integrity of 
the general principle impaired by the ex- 
ceptional and temporary relaxation of its 
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observance by mutual agreement. It 1, 
indeed be said that the making of «))}) 
agreements by the United States was r. 
dered possible by the previous unqu: 
fied acceptance of the principle of | 
freedom of the seas by Great Britain a: 
other maritime powers. 

The disposition of the United Sta: 
to maintain its general and time-honor 
rule was signally exemplified in the ca. 
of the steamer Virginius. On October 
$1, 1873, the Virginius, while sailing un 
der an American register and flying the 
American flag, was chased and _ seized 
on the high seas off the coast of 
Cuba by the Spanish man-of-war 7'v, 
nado, The captive vessel was taken to 
Santiago de Cuba, where, after a sum 
mary trial by court martial, ostensibly on 
a charge of piracy, fifty-three of her of- 
ficers, crew, and passengers, embracing 
Americans, British subjects, and Cubans, 
were condemned and shot. The rest were 
held as prisoners. No foundation was 
shown for the charge of piracy beyond 
the fact that the vessel was employed by 
Cuban insurgents in conveying arms, 
ammunition, and men to Cuba—an em- 
ployment which obviously did not con- 
stitute piracy by law of nations. The gov- 
ernment of the United States therefore 
demanded the restoration of the vessel, th: 
surrender of the captives, a salute to the 
American flag, and the condign punish- 
ment of the Spanish officials. On proof 
that the register of the Virginius was 
fraudulent and that she had no right to 
American colors, the salute to the flag 
was afterwards dispensed with; but the 
vessel and the survivors of her passengers 
and crew were duly delivered up; and an 
indemnity was eventually obtained by th 
United States for the relief of the suf- 
ferers and of the families of those who 
were put to death, with the exception of 
the British subjects, for whom compen- 
sation was obtained from Spain by their 
own government. It is often stated that 
the United States in this case maintained 
that the Virginius was exempt from 
search merely because she bore the Amer- 
ican flag, even though her papers were 
false and she had no right to fly it. This 
supposition is contradicted by the fact 
that the salute to the flag was dispens«| 
with. The demands of the United 
States in their last analysis rested chic!- 
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principle of the freedom 
lost 
nor 


ot the seas has 


neither its vitality 
its importance. It may 
indeed be that the 


exemption of vessels from visitation and 


said 


search on the high seas in time of peace 
is a principle which rather grows than 
diminishes in the estimation of mankind; 
for in the light of history its establish- 
to mark the of 
from a semibarbarous condi- 


ment is seen progress 
commerce 
tion, in which it was exposed to constant 
violence, to its present state of freedom 
and security. Nor is there any page in 
American diplomacy more glorious than 
that on which the successful advocacy of 
this great principle is recorded. 

As the freedom of the open seas ad- 
of dominion 
naturally shrank 
By the treaty of 
peace with the United States of 1782-3 
Britain limited her 


claims to the fisheries on the northeastern 


claims 
waters 


inordinate 
over adjacent 
and dwindled 


vanced, 
away. 
Great exclusive 
oasts of America to three marine miles 


from the “ 


” 
bors 


coasts, creeks, bays, and har- 

; and this limitation was retained 

in the convention of 1818. When the Em- 

peror of Russia, by his ukase of Septem- 
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From a painting by Gilbert Stuart 


ber 27,1821, assumed to prohibit naviga- 
tion and fishing within a hundred Italian 
miles of the northwest coast of America, 
both Great Britain and the United States 
protested, and the claim was abandoned. 


It is generally supposed, and the supposi- 


tion apparently is shared by the Supreme 
Court, that Mr. 
spondence concerning 


in his 
the fur - seals, 
that the United States had de- 
from Russia exclusive dominion 
over Bering Sea. It is, however, a fact 
that in a note to Sir Julian Pauncefote, 
December 17, 1890, Mr. said, 
“The government never claimed it 
never 


Blaine, corre- 
claime d 
rive d 


Blaine 
has 
ce sired it . 


and it expressly dis- 


avows it.” Whether this sweeping de- 
nial is or is not entirely justified by the 
record that need not be 
By the treaty of Feb 
1892, and the award rendered 
thereunder, all exceptional jurisdictional 
claims with regard to Bering Sea disap- 
peared, and the protection of the fur-seals 
has since rested exclusively on the basis, 


is a question 
here considered. 


ruary 29, 
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originally proposed by Mr. Bayard in 
1887, of international cooperation. 
While maintaining the freedom of the 
seas, the United States has also contend- 
ed for the free navigation of the natural 
channels by which they are connected. 


dues were capitalized and removed. 
artificial channel necessarily iny: 


special consideration ; but, reasoning 
analogy, Mr. Clay, as Secretary of Si 
declared that if a canal to unit 
Pacific and Atlantic oceans should . 
be constructed, 

benefits of it ought 








to be exclusively apy 
priated to any one | 
tion, but should be 
tended to all parts of 
globe upon the payment 
of a just compensatio: 
reasonable tolls.” = T} 
principle was approved 
by the Senate in 1835 
and by the Hous 
Representatives in 183) 
and was incorporated 
the Clayton-Bulwer trea 
ty in 1850. It is now 
embodied in the Hay 
Pauncefote treaty for 
the neutralization of th 
interoceanie canal. 

It is not doubted that 
rivers such as the Hud- 
son and the Mississippi, 
which are navigable only 
within the territory of 
one country, are subject 
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to that country’s exclu 
sive control. But with 


Judge of the Admiralty Court. From a print published in 1827 regard to rivers which 


On this principle it led in the movement 
that brought about the abolition in 1857 
of the dues levied by Denmark on vessels 
and cargoes passing through the sound 
and belts which form a passage from the 
North Sea into the Baltic. These dues, 
which were justified by the Danish gov- 
ernment on the ground of immemorial 
usage, sanctioned by a long succession of 
treaties, and of the benefit conferred on 
commerce by the policing and lighting 
of the waters, bore heavily on commerce, 
and the United States, after repeatedly 
remonstrating, at length gave notice that 
it would no longer submit to them. This 
action led to the calling of a conference 
in Europe. The United States declined 
to take part in it, but afterwards co- 
operated, by a treaty with Denmark, in 
giving effect to the plan under which the 


are navigable within two 

or more countries the 
principle of free navigation, consecrated 
in the. acts of the Congress of Vienna, 
has been consistently advocated by th 
United States, and has been embodied 
in various forms in several of its trea 
ties. When the British government 
sought to deny to the inhabitants of 
the United States the commercial us 
of the ri¥er St. Lawrence, Henry Clay. 
as Secretary of State, appealed to 
the regulations of the Congress of 
Vienna, which should, he declared, “ bi 
regarded only’ as the spontaneous hom 
age of man to the superior wisdom of 
the permanent Lawgiver of the Uni 
verse, by delivering His great works 
from the artificial shackles and _ selfish 
contrivanees to which they have bee 
arbitrarily and unjustly subjected.” 
The free navigation of the St. Lawrence 
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secured temporarily by the reciprocity 
ty of 1854, and in perpetuity by the 
ty of Washington of 1871, which also 
lared the Yukon, Poreupine, 
| Stikine to be “ forever free and open 


rivers 


purposes of commerce ” to the citizens 
beth countries. For many years the 
rnment of the United States actively 
leavored to secure the free navigation 
the Amazon, which was at length vol- 
tarily conceded the Emperor of 
trazil to all nations in 1866, By a treaty 
the United States and solivia 
1858 the Amazon and La Plata, with 
eir tributaries, were declared to be, “ in 
ordanee with fixed principles of inter- 
law, . 


by 


tween 


. channels open by na- 
the commerce of all 
General 


onal 
for 

In 1852, Urquiza, provisional 
lirector of the Argentine Confederation, 


nations.” 


lecreed that the navigation of the rivers 
Parand and Uruguay should be open to 
the vessels of all In the 
the United States, acting concur- 

with and Britain, 
secured the confirmation of this privilege 
by treaty. The state of Buenos Ayres, 
which had sought to control the commer- 
cial possibilities which the rivers afforded, 
protested against the treaties and with- 
the Confederation; but the 
treaty powers decided to bestow the moral 
weight and influence of diplomatic rela- 
upon the government which had 
been prompt to recognize the liberal com- 
mercial principles of the age, and the 
policy of free navigation prevailed. 

From Paraguay, which had sought to 
lead the life of a hermit state, a similar 
concession was obtained under peculiar 
circumstances. 


nations, next 
year 
Great 


rently France 


drew from 


tions 


In 1853 the government 
of the United States sent out the Water 
Witch, under Lieutenant Thomas J. Page, 
to survey the tributaries of the river Plate 
and report on the commercial condition 
of the countries bordering on their waters. 
Permission was obtained from the gov- 
ernment of Brazil to explore all the wa- 
ters of the Paraguay that were under 
Brazilian jurisdiction, and from the pro- 
visional director of the Argentine Con- 
federation to explore all the rivers within 
the jurisdiction of his government. The 
had been in progress about 
a year and a half, when, on January 31, 
1855, Lieutenant Page started from Cor- 
rientes with a small and 


surveys 


steamer two 


OF 


THE SEAS. 175 
boats to ascend the river Salado, leaving 
Lieutenant William N. Jeffers in charge 
of the Water Witch, with instructions to 
ascend the Parana as far as her draught 
would allow. Lieutenant Jeffers sailed 
from Corrientes on the Ist of February, 
and had proceeded only a few miles above 
the point where the Parana forms the 
common boundary between Paraguay and 
the Argentine of Corrientes, 
when he ran aground near the Paraguay- 
an fort of Itapiru. An hour later the 
Water Witch was hauled off and anchor- 
ed; but while the crew were at dinner it 


province 


was observed that the Paraguayans were 
getting their guns ready. Lieutenant 
Jeffers had the Water Witch cleared for 
action and gave directions to proceed up 
the river at all hazards. 

While he was weighing anchor a Para- 
guayan canoe came alongside and a man 
on board handed him a paper in Spanish, 
This paper Jeffers declined to 
since he did not understand the language 
in which it was printed, and as soon as the 
anchor was raised he stood up the river, 
the crew at quarters. The pilot informed 
him that the only practicable channel lay 
close to the fort, on the Paraguayan side 
of the river, and this he directed the pilot 
to take. When within three hundred 
yards of the fort he was hailed, pre- 


receive, 


sumably in Spanish, by a person who was 
said to be the Paraguayan admiral, but 
not understanding the import of the hail, 


he did not regard it. Two blank ear- 
tridges were then fired by the fort, and 
these were followed by a shot which car- 
ried away the wheel of the Water Witch, 
cut the ropes, and mortally wounded the 
helmsman. Lieutenant Jeffers directed a 
general fire in return, and the action con- 
tinued for some minutes. 

In 1858 the government of the United 
States sent an expedition to Para- 
guay to obtain reparation for this and 
other incidents. The American minister, 
who accompanied the fleet, obtained “ am- 
ple apologies,” as well as an indemnity 
of $10,000 for the family of the seaman 
who was killed; and on February 4, 1859, 
a treaty of amity and commerce was con- 
cluded at Asuncion, by which Paraguay 
coneeded “to the merchant flag of the citi- 
zens of the United States” the free navi- 
gation of the rivers Paraguay and Parané, 
so far as they lay within her dominions. 








St. Stephen’s Eve 


BY 


HE sky was a bowl of dusky azure, 

when Alain the page skipped over 

the stertorous carcass of Croquart 
the porter, unlatched the postern in the 
great gate, and crept across the trestle 
bridge that spanned the moat. For two 
nights and a day snow had fallen, spread- 
ing a cloak of glittering samite over 
moor and meadow, ribbing the woods 
with silver, deepening a winter silence 
over the world, Now, at St. Stephen’s 
eve, the gray pinions of the snow-clouds 
had fled. A full moon had reared her 
silver buckler in the sky, pouring myste- 
rious glory upon the ivory hills. The 
broad moat, dappled with moonbeams, 
stretched dim yet brilliant under the lad’s 
feet. Above, the towers of Terabil, with 
their machicolated shadows, cut the dusky 
splendor of the sky. 


It was St. Stephen’s eve, and witchery 
breathed in the frosty silence of the hour. 
Alain, dimpling the snow, tucked his 
fustian cloak over his girdle and turned 
southwards, with his pert nose sniffing 
the air, his black eyes glistening in the 


moonlight. Not far distant the gaunt 
giants of the forest lifted up their gro- 
tesque branches to the sky. A wild ara- 
besque, solemn and mysterious, the woods 
scrolled the white plain of the snow and 
the steel-visaged night. 

It was St. Stephen’s eve, the one eve 
in the year when Fulk of the Forest, 
mythical woodsman, was said to cleave 
the trunk of the Old Oak and come forth 
to hunt with ten couples of red - eyed 
hounds. So ran the legend on the lips 
of the country beldames—a legend that 
had ruled the ingle-nooks for centuries. 
On St. Stephen’s eve Fulk’s horn made 
the dim woods shudder; the baying of 
his ghostly pack echoed through the black 
bowels of the forest. And Alain, sturdy 
lad, with his poll packed with old wives’ 
tales, had crept out that night from 
Terabil to see Black Fulk come forth, 

He held on across the waste of snow, 
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glancing up now and again from the dark 
barriers of the woods to the moon swim 
ming calmly overhead. He was hugging 
his boyish errantry under his cloak with 
a species of ecstatic fear, shivering on 
moment till his teeth chattered, warm 
the next with his scamper over the snow. 
It was not long before he touched thy 
trees, gaunt and solitary sentinels ap- 
pealing the moon with their multitu 
dinous hands. Their trunks crowded the 
distance, making strange gloom over the 
brilliant carpet of winter, 

Alain plunged in, knowing the place 
well, and able to abide by the path de- 
spite the snow. Anon, as the black 
trunks thickened and the feltwork of 
boughs grew denser overhead, he came to- 
wards a broad clearing, white in the light 
of the moon. In the centre of the place 
stood a gigantic oak, gnarled, grim, and 
terrible, a patriarch rent by the sword 
of centuries, primeval and hoary in its 
sullen solitude. The stars seemed to hang 
above its branches like a magic crown. 

Alain, big-eyed, alert as a weasel, hud- 
dled down behind a pile of fagots on 
the outskirts of the clearing. An oak 
log served him as a seat. He turned 
the hood of his cloak over his head, 
and sat and stared at the tree. A hun- 
dred fantastic fancies danced and flick- 
ered in his brain. His ears tingled with 
the frosty air; his breath rose above him 
like vapor. 

The forest stood soundless and calm 
under the moon. The silence was super- 
natural in its utter emptiness. Not a 
wind stirred; not a cloud moved athwart 
the sky; the very earth seemed dead, a 
frozen planet,. sunless and without life. 
The lad crouching by the fagots hud- 
dled his cloak about him, and still stared 
at the tree. The night air was freezing 
his courage; the sinister significance of 
the place began to bulk more vividly in 
his imagination. His eyes darted swift. 
restless glances into the surrounding 
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Fear 


from the void of silence. 


create sounds 
He remembered 
with a twinge of hunger the red warmth 
of the guard-room fire, the fumes of roast 
meat and ale, even drunken Croquart, 
sleeping behind the half-shut door. Black 
Fulk of the Forest with his lurid hounds, 
viewed erstwhile with a mischievous glee, 
began to bulk with a more terrific realism 
that was not comforting. Alain stared 
at the great tree with the fascination 
of a gradual fear. He could hear his 
heart ecantering, his breath whistling be- 
tween his teeth. Each moment he ex- 
pected to behold the black trunk open 
with a glare of flame and a sound as of 
thunder, to the of the hell- 
hounds burning like coals over 
the snow. 

Magic or no magic, some sound came 
to him from the forest, setting his ears 
tingling, his mouth agape. It was a 
queer metallic sound, thin and eerie in 
the vast void of the night. He crouched 
low behind the fagots like a frightened 
rabbit, listening, and staring into the 
gloomy vistas of the woods. A noise as 
of muffled hoofs waxed gradual in the 
distanece—a sinister under-chant like the 
galloping of a pack of wolves, save that 


gloom. seemed to 


see eyes 


live 


there was no tonguing, no howling under 


the moon. Now and again there came 
a clear, half-musical note as of steel 
smiting steel. 

The boy’s heels were itching for flight, 
and he grew cold with a most brisk and 
holy terror. None the less there was some 
comfort in the fagot sereen, and he 
elung to it with a flicker of latent cour- 
age. As he crouched, gazing into the 
wood, the darkness ahead of him under 
the trees seemed to grow alive with fitful 
light, transient flashes as of armor mov- 
ing under the moon. Shadows, huge and 
ominous, drew out of the black tunnels 
of the trees. Alain, stiff with wonder, 
saw armed men pour from the forest 
and gather round Fu!lk’s Oak. 

They gathered round in a great circle, 
their horses trampling the snow, their 
harness shining brilliant in the moon- 
light. A steaming vapor ascended from 
them into the frosty air. They were 
spectral enough, in all truth, and yet 
too real to cheat the boy’s fancy. Their 
utter silence astonished him. Whence 
came they, and for what end? Fifty 
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spears gathered round the Fairy Oak o: 
St. Stephen’s eve at midnight. A strang 
company, wizard and ghostly, wandering 
through the woods over the silent snow. 

He heard a gruff voice break the quiet 
A knight on a black horse, standing un 
der the great oak, was speaking. Ti 
seemed to be giving orders in an under- 
tone, Alain, with his eyes fixed on the 
figure, saw a pennon stream out black 
against the sky. It was trebly dentat 
at the “fly,” and pierced in the centre 
by a hollow star. The lad by the fag- 
caught a sudden quick breath, 
doubled his knees under him, like a bird 
crouching for flight. 

The pennon of Guiscard of Avray! 

The whole grew eloquent in 
the twinkling of a snowflake. The riders 
of the Red Valley massed about the Fairy 
Ozak one mile from Terabil! The knowl- 
edge of a-century’s bloody feuds streamed 
athwart the lad’s mind. A silent march 
over the snow, a night attack, Sire Ber- 
trand absent at court, his young wife 
housed in Terabil, behind the useless 
swords of a drunken garrison. The 
postern in the great gate open. Alain 
saw all this in a flash of fear. He had 
crept forth to catch Fulk of the Forest 
at his midnight hunt; he had seen the 
raiders of Avray gather about the great 
oak for the surprise and sacking of Tera- 
bil in the Mere. 

Superstition evaporated on the instant. 
The lad was all warm flesh and eager 
sinew; his heart quickened, but grew 
steady; he tucked his cloak up under 
his girdle, slipped from his hiding-place, 
and ran. 

Never a glance back did he give as he 
skimmed silently over the snow. The 
branches of the trees flew back above his 
head; the keen air whistled in his ears. 
Even as he ran he could catch the muf- 
fled tramp of horses at the trot. The 
sound stirred him like a_ trumpet-cry. 
Panting, wide-mouthed, he reached the 
open, and seurried on over the snow. 

Terabil, with its silver girdle of water, 
lay before him in the moonlight; he could 
see the towers blaék and saturnine under 
the sky. The white plain seemed to 
heave endless under his feet. Once he 
stumbled over a knot of heather, fell, 
picked himself up, and ran the harder. 
He was half-way to the water, when he 
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heard a shout rise from the woods—a 

n, angry cry, like the tonguing of a 
hound that has seen the quarry. 

Alain reached the bridge, turned for a 
noment and stared back towards the 

rest. A dark mass was moving over 

snow, grim and serrate, silvered with 
teel. They of Avray made little sound 
: they came galloping over the winter- 
ishioned grass. He footed it fast across 
the bridge, bent down at the last span 
| tugged at the boards. The bolts 
vere home, and he could not stir the 
imbers. He fumbled at the fastenings, 
found them frozen to his stiff fingers. 
With a little gulp of despair, he sprang 
n through the open yawn of the gate, 
swung it to with a crash, hitched up the 
chain, and rammed home the bolts. 

By the door he stumbled over the car- 
cass of Croquart the porter. He bent 
down and pulled his beard, screamed into 
his ear. The man was drunk, torpid as 
a stone; he only muttered in his sleep 
inarticulate oaths, and turned his hairy 
muzzle to the wall. 

Alain sprang into- the guard - room, 
shouting as he ran. The fire had burned 
low under the great chimney, and a 
single cresset smoked and spluttered on 
the wall. Two men were dozing on a 
settle before the red embers of the fire. 
A score more were sprawling about the 
table or snoring on the rushes, drunk 
on this wassail night, helpless as hogs- 
heads. Alain cursed them in a whim- 
pering treble, and shook the men sleep- 
ing on the settle by the shoulders. They 
started up, fiery-faced and voluble. One 
of them was Hanotin the sergeant—a 
man with a beard like a black bear’s hide, 
burly as Og of Bashan, strong as an oak. 
Alain squealed in his face, out of breath, 
beside himself: 

“Arm! arm! Guiscard is at the gate!” 

Hanotin stared like a sleepy ogre. 

“ Quick, you scullions! Fifty spears 
from Avray are pricking over the snow. 
| caught them in the forest by Fulk’s 
Oak. They are crossing the bridge. 
Quick, I say!” 

Black Hanotin swore, kicked sundry of 
his comrades, swore again. There were 
but two fit men and a boy to hold Terabil. 
The giant blundered to the arm-rack, 
slipped on steel cap and hauberk, took 
an axe from the wall, and went out with 
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his comrade to the gate. Alain saw them 
squinting through the grill as he made 
for the court and the state quarters. 

Even as Alain crossed the court he 
heard the thunder of steel upon the gate. 
The sound echoed through the castle in 
the hush of the night, mingled with the 
hoarse clamor of many voices. The lad 
plunged up a stairway and came into 
a long gallery, lighted by mullioned win- 
dows towards the court. Moonlight 
streamed in, calling dim colors into the 
seutcheons on the glass. He passed 
along the gallery, and beat with his fist 
upon a door at the end thereof. 

Anon the latch slipped, the door opened 
a very little, giving view of a woman, 
whose white face peered from a fleece 
of dishevelled hair. She had a cloak cast 
over her shoulders as though she had but 
that moment risen from her bed. 

“Dame Jake!” cried the boy. 

The thunder against the gate echoed 
through the night-darkened place. The 
woman heard it, came out into the gal- 
lery, shivering, and staring into Alain’s 
eyes. 

“ What is it,—tell me?” 

“Guiscard and his men are breaking 
in. The guards are drunk, save Hanotin 
and the Gascon. They of Avray will 
take the castle. The Lady Maude, what 
of her?” 

The woman tossed her hair from her 
shoulders with a gesture of despair. Her 
mouth showed a circle of jet in the half- 
gloom; her eyes dilated. She stood hold- 
ing her throat, listening like one dazed 
to the din beneath. Alain, rigid and 
white of face, was staring at the dis- 
torted visage of the moon, his jaw 
thrust forward, his fingers twisting the 
buttons of his tunic. 

“T have it,” he said. 

“ What?” 

“Take me in quickly—” 

“ Where ?” 

“We must hide Sire Bertrand’s wife. 
See, my hair is long; I will put on wom- 
an’s gear and play the lady. Quick; it 
is the last hope.” 

The woman gripped his _ shoulder, 
kissed him suddenly on the lips. They 
passed in together, bolting the door after 
them. Groping in the dark through an 
anteroom, overturning an ¢émbroidery- 
frame, they came into an inner chamber, 
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where a single taper burned—the bed- 
chamber of Sire Bertrand’s young wife. 

There was a great bed in one corner, 
earven richly, and garnished with gold 
and painted escutcheons. Its pillars were 
gilt-work, its tester purple silk. On the 
bed was seated a young girl, with jet- 
black hair falling about her face, streak- 
ing her white night-gear even to her 
knees. Her eyes were dark, wonderful to 
look upon, yet full of fear. She had 
thrust her little feet into a pair of em- 
broidered slippers. Her face was pale as 
apple-blossom, and she shivered like an 
aspen as she sat. 

Alain knelt to her and touched her 
hand. Her tirewoman took a cloak of 
blue and spread it over her lady’s shoul- 
ders. Together, in hurried words, they 
told her of her peril and their plan for 
baffling it that night. The girl heard 
them with a torpid stare of fear. Even 


as they spoke to her a din of steel shiv- 
ered through the silence. Guiscard and 
his men had broken in, and had come 
hand to hand with Hanotin and the Gas- 
con at the gate. 

In the bedchamber there was a great 


cupboard, full of samites, robes of silk, 
fine linen, and rich girdles. A_ stout 
latch closed the door. Dame Jake, taking 
her lady by the shoulders, thrust her in 
straightway, smothered her behind the 
clothes, and latched the door. Turning, 
she flung night-gear and a cloak at Alain’s 
feet, and going out, stood listening in the 
outer chamber. 

The clash of steel had ceased at the 
gate. In its stead came the tramp of 
mailed feet in the court, a babel of hoarse 


voices resounding from wall to wall. A - 


eresset waved across the gloom, casting 
a weird light on armor and on casement. 
Sinister sounds arose from the guard- 
room—a grim, whimpering cry, for the 
Avray men were putting the drunkards 
to the sword. 

Soon stairway and gallery resounded 
to the clangor of Guiscard’s soldiery. 
Blows were dealt against the door. One 
burly ruftian, setting his shoulders to the 
panelling, burst the bolts like willow 
withes; the whole rout streamed in. 

On the bed sat Alain, with his black 
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eurls upon his shoulders, his boy’s figure 
wrapped in a green mantle, closely 
bound by a girdle of silver. Dame 
Jake, with her head hid in the mock 
lady’s bosom, knelt on the floor, clasping 
Alain’s knees. The single taper cast 
thin radiance over the scene, showing the 
mailed men crowding the threshold, the 
crouching woman, the stiff, white-faced 
figure on the bed. 

Guiscard, black of beard and black 
of eye, came into the room with sword 
sheathed, a foppish smirk upon his face. 

“Madame, your pardon for a Christ- 
mas greeting. The night is fair, though 
frosty. I must bid you make ready to 
ride with us to Avray.” 

“ Ah 1” 

“ Sire Bertrand will be our debtor.” 

“For vengeance, the saints see to it.” 

They took the woman Jake, two of 
them together, dragged her aside, and cast 
her headlong into a corner. Alain, whim- 
pering and covering his eyes with his 
sleeve, was seized by Guiseard and 
carried bodily from the room. He made 
brave outery enough, while Dame Jake's 
screams followed him down the gallery. 

Guiscard of Avray bore his burden into 
the court, smiling into his black beard, 
and licking his long, red lips. By the 
gate, Alain had a grim vision of black 
Hanotin, lying dead against the wall, with 
his skull cleft, his axe splintered in his 
hand. Over the Mere they passed, the 
moonlight pointing their shadows in the 
water. Guiscard’s men trailed after him, 
hot and lusty, their breath steaming to 
the heavens, their armor twinkling in 
the gloom. 

So they took horse again and cantered 
away over the snow, singing a rough was- 
sail song to match the clangor of their 
arms. The woods received them, and the 
mild moon stared down on the snow, 
scarred and trampled under the boughs. 

By dawn that morning, Dame Jake a! 
her lady had taken horse and fled for 
Domvrault over the moors. By evening, 
when the torches were red in the west, 
they were safely housed within honest 
walls. But Alain lay dead in the castle 
ditch at Avray, with a poniard wound 
over his heart. 











science, as the word is commonly 

used, implies these things: first, 
the gathering of knowledge through ob- 
servation; second, the classification of 
such knowledge, and through this classi- 
fication the deduction of general ideas 
or principles. In the familiar words of 
Herbert Spencer, science is organized 
knowledge. Now it is patent enough, at 
first glance, that the veriest savage must 
have been an observer of the phenomena 
of nature. But it may not be so obvious 
that he must also have been a classifier 
of his observations—an organizer of 
knowledge. Yet the more we consider 
the case, the more clear it will become 
that the two methods are too closely link- 
ed together to be dissevered. To observe 
outside phenomena is not more inherent 
in the nature of the mind than to draw 
inferences from these phenomena. 

A deer passing through the forest scents 
the ground and detects a certain odor. 
A sequence of ideas is generated in the 
mind of the deer. Nothing in the deer’s 
experience can produce that odor but a 
wolf; therefore the scientific inference 
is that a wolf has passed that way. 
But it is a part of the deer’s scientific 
knowledge, based on a previous knowl- 
edge, individual and racial, that wolves 
are dangerous beasts; and so, combining 
direct observation in the present with the 
application of a general principle based 
on past experience, the deer reaches the 
very logical conclusion that it may wisely 
turn about and run in another direction. 

All this implies essentially a compre- 
hension and use of scientific principles, 
and anomalous as it seems to speak of 
a deer as possessing scientific knowledge, 
yet there is really no absurdity in the 
statement. The deer does possess scien- 
tifie knowledge—knowledge differing in 
degree only, not in kind, from the knowl- 
edge of a Newton. Nor is the animal, 
within the range of its intelligence, less 
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logical, less scientific in the application 
of that knowledge, than is the man. The 
animal that could not make accurate, 
scientific observations of its surroundings, 
and deduce accurate, scientific conclu- 
sions from them, would soon pay the pen- 
alty of its lack of logic. 

What is true of man’s precursors in the 
animal scale is, of course, true in a wider 
and fuller sense of man himself at the 
very lowest stage of his development. 
Ages before the time which the limita- 
tions of our knowledge force us to speak 
of as the dawn of history, man had reach- 
ed a high stage of development. As a 
social being he had developed all the 
elements of a primitive civilization. If, 
for convenience of classification, we speak 
of his state as savage or barbaric, we use 
terms which, after all, are relative, and 
which do not shut off our primitive an- 
cestors from a tolerably close association 
with our own ideals. 

We know that, even in the Stone Age, 
man had learned how to domesticate 
animals and make them useful to him, 
and also to cultivate the soil. Later on, 
doubtless by slow and painful stages, he 
attained those wonderful elements of 
knowledge that enabled him to smelt 
metals and to produce implements of 
bronze, and then of iron. Even in the 
Stone Age he was a mechanic of mar- 
vellous skill, as any one of to-day may 
satisfy himself by attempting to dupli- 
cate such an implement as a chipped 
arrow-head. And a barbarian who could 
fashion an axe or a knife of bronze had 
certainly gone far in his knowledge of 
scientific principles and their practical 
application. The practical application 
was doubtless the only thought that our 
primitive ancestor had in mind; quite 
probably the question of principles in- 
volved troubled him not at all. Yet, 
in spite of himself, he knew certain ru- 
dimentary principles of science, even 
though he did not formulate them. 
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Thus primitive man must, from a very 
early period, have observed that the sun 
gives Jight and heat. It required but a 
slight extension of this observation to 
note that the changing phases of the 
seasons are associated with the seeming 
approach and recession of the sun. This 
observation, however, could not have been 
made until man had migrated from the 
tropical regions, and had reached a stage 
of mechanical development enabling him 
to live in subtropical or temperate zones. 
Even then it is conceivable that a long 
period must have elapsed before a direct 
causal relation was felt to exist between 
the shifting of the sun and the shifting 
of the seasons; because, as every one 
knows, the period of greatest heat in sum- 
mer and greatest cold in winter usually 
comes some weeks after the time of the 
solstice. Yet the fact that these extremes 
of temperature are associated in some way 
with the change in the sun’s place in the 
heavens must in time have impressed it- 
self upon even a rudimentary intelligence. 

That the sun, moon, and stars move 
across the heavens must obviously have 
been among the earliest scientific observa- 
tions. It required a relatively high de- 
velopment of the observing faculties, yet 
a development which man must have at- 
tained ages before the historical period, 
to note that the moon has a secondary 
motion which leads it to shift its rela- 
tive position as regards the stars; that the 
stars themselves, on the other hand, keep 
a fixed relation as regards one another, 
with the notable exception of two or three 
of the most brilliant members of the 
galaxy, the latter being the bodies which 
came to be known finally as planets, or 
wandering stars. The wandering pro- 
pensities of such brilliant bodies as Ju- 
piter and Venus cannot well have es- 
caped detection. We may safely assume, 
however, that these anomalous motions of 
the moon and planets found no explana- 
tion that could be called scientific until a 
relatively late period. 

Turning from the heavens to the earth, 
and ignoring such primitive observations 
as that of the distinction between land 
and water, we may note that there was 
one great scientific law which must have 
forced itself upon the attention of primi- 
tive man. This is the law of universal 
terrestrial gravitation. The word gravi- 
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tation suggests the name of Newton, and 
it may excite surprise to hear a know!- 
edge of gravitation ascribed to men who 
preceded that philosopher by, say, twenty- 
five or fifty thousand years. Yet thie 
slightest consideration of the facts wl] 
make it clear that the great central law 
that all heavy bodies fall directly toward 
the earth cannot have escaped the atten- 
tion of the most primitive intelligence. 

It further helps to connect us in 
sympathy with our primeval ancestor 
we recall that in the attempt to explain 
this fact of terrestrial gravitation New- 
ton made no advance, and we of to-day 
are scarcely more enlightened than the 
man of the Stone Age. Like the man of 
the Stone Age, we know that an arrow 
shot into the sky falls back to the earth. 
We can calculate, as he could not do, the 
are it will describe and the exact speed 
of its fall; but as to why it returns to 
earth at all, the greatest philosopher of 
to-day is almost as much in the dark as 
was the first primitive bowman that ever 
made the experiment. 

Other physical facts, going to make 
up an elementary science of mechanics 
that were demonstratively known to pre- 
historic man, are such as these: The 
rigidity of solids and the mobility of 
liquids; the fact that changes of tem- 
perature transform solids to liquids and 
vice versa; that heat, for example, mc|t 
copper and even iron, and that cold con- 
geals water; and the fact that friction, 
as illustrated in the rubbing together of 
two sticks, may produce heat enough to 
cause a fire. The rationale of this last 
experiment did not receive an explana- 
tion until about the beginning of the 
nineteenth century of our own era. But 
the experimental fact was so well known 
to prehistoric man that he employed this 
method, as various savage tribes emp!oy 
it to this day, for the altogether practica! 
purpose of making a fire; just as he em- 
ployed his practical knowledge of 1): 
mutability of solids and liquids in sme't- 
ing ores, in alloying copper with tin to 
make bronze, and in casting this alloy 
in moulds to make various implements 
and weapons. Here, then, were the germs 
of an elementary science of physics. 

In the field of what we now speak of 
as biological knowledge primitive man 
had obviously the widest opportunity for 
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nractical observation. We can hardly 
ubt that man attained at an early day 
that conception of identity and of dif- 
ference which Plato places at the head 

f his metaphysical system. We shall 
irge presently that it is precisely such 
ceneral ideas as these that were man’s 

irliest inductions from observation, and 
hence that came to seem the universal 
ind “innate” ideas of his mentality. 

It is quite inconceivable, for example, 
that even the most rudimentary intel- 
ligence that could be called human could 
fail to discriminate between living things 
and such inanimate structures as the 
rocks of the earth. The most primi- 
tive intelligence, then, must have made 
1 tacit classification of the natural ob- 
jects about it into the grand divisions of 
animate and inanimate nature. A step 
beyond this—a step, however, that may 
have required centuries or millenniums in 
the taking—must have carried man to a 
plane of intelligence from which a primi- 
tive Aristotle or Linneus was enabled to 
note differences and resemblances con- 
noting such groups of things as fishes, 
birds, and furry beasts. This conception, 
to be sure, is an abstraction of a rela- 
tively high order. We know that there 
are savage races to-day whose language 
contains no word for such an abstraction 
as bird or tree. We are bound to believe, 
then, that there- were long ages of human 
progress during which the highest man 
had attained no such stage of abstrac- 
tion; but, on the other hand, it is equally 
little in question that this degree of men- 
tal development had been attained long 
before the opening of our historical 
period. The primeval man, then, whose 
scientific knowledge we are attempting 
to predicate, had become, through his 
conception of fishes, birds, and hairy 
animals as separate classes, a scientific 
zoologist of relatively high attainments. 

In the practical field of medical knowl- 
edge a certain stage of development must 
have been reached at a very early day. 
Even animals pick and choose among the 
vegetables about them, and at times seek 
out certain herbs quite different from 
their ordinary food, practising a sort of 
instinctive therapeutics. The cat’s fond- 
ness for catnip is a case in point. The 
most primitive man, then, must have in- 
herited a racial or instinctive knowledge 


of the medicinal effects of certain herbs; 
in particular he must have had such ele- 
mentary knowledge of toxicology as would 
enable him to avoid eating certain poison- 
ous berries. Coupled with his knowledge 
of things dangerous to the human system 
there must have grown up at a very early 
day a belief in the remedial character of 
various vegetables as agents to combat 
disease. Here, of course, was a rudi- 
mentary therapeutics; the crude principle 
of an empirical art of medicine. 

It must be recalled, however, that 
primitive medicine was not a matter of 
drugs so much as a matter of incanta- 
tions. Therapeutics belonged at first 
rather to the domain of religion than to 
that of science. For disease was not, in 
all probability, thought of at first as a 
“natural” phenomenon, but always as a 
result of the occult influence of an enemy. 
A study of this question leads us to some 
very curious inferences. The more we 
look into the matter, the more the thought 
forces itself home to us that the idea of 
natural death, as we now conceive it, 
came to primitive man as a relatively 
late scientific induction. This thought 
seems almost startling, so axiomatic has 
the conception “man is mortal” come 
to appear. Yet a study of the ideas of 
existing savages, combined with our 
knowledge of the point of view from 
which historical peoples regard disease, 
makes it more than probable that the 
primitive conception of human life did 
not include the idea of necessary death. 
We are told that the Australian savage 
who falls from a tree and breaks his neck 
is not regarded as having met a natural 
death, but as having been the victim 
of the magical practices of the “medi- 
cine-man” of some neighboring tribe. 
Similarly, we find that the Egyptian and 
the Babylonian of the early historical 
period conceived illness as being almost 
inevitably the result of the machinations 
of an enemy. One need but recall the 
superstitious observances of the Middle 
Ages and the yet more recent belief in 
witchcraft to realize how generally dis- 
ease has been personified as a malicious 
agent invoked by an unfriendly mind. 
Indeed, the phraseology of our present- 
day speech is still reminiscent of this; 
as when, for example, we speak of an 
“ attack ” of fever and the like. 
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When, following out this idea, we pic- 
ture to ourselves the conditions under 
which primitive man lived, it will be 
evident at once how relatively infrequent 
must have been his observations of what 
we usually term natural death. His 
world was a world of strife; he lived by 
the chase; he saw animals kill one an- 
other; he witnessed the death of his own 
Nat- 
urally enough, then, when a member of 
his family was “struck down” by in- 
visible agents, he ascribed this death 
also to violence, even though the offen- 
sive agent was concealed. 

Without further elaborating the argu- 
ment, it seems a justifiable inference 
that the first conception primitive man 
would have of his own life would not in- 
clude the thought of natural death, but 
would, conversely, connote the vague con- 
ception of endless life. Our own an- 
cestors, a few generations removed, had 
not rid themselves of this conception, as 
the perpetual quest of the spring of eter- 
nal youth amply testifies. 

If, then, we are justified in supposing 
that the conception of eternal life for 
the human body is a more primitive idea 
than the conception of natural death, we 
may equally assume that the idea of the 
immortality of the spirit would be the 
most natural of conceptions. The im- 
mortal spirit, indeed, would be but a co- 
relative of the immortal body, and the 
idea which found prevalence among the 
Egyptians that the soul persists only as 
long as the body is intact—the idea upon 
which the practice of mummifying the 
dead depended—finds a ready explana- 
tion. But this phase of the subject car- 
ries us somewhat afield. For our present 
purpose it suffices to have pointed out 
that the conception of man’s mortality— 
a conception which is usually thought 
of as being the most “natural” and 
“ innate ”—was in all probability a rela- 
tively late scientific induction of our 
primitive ancestors. 

Turning from the consideration of the 
body to its mental complement, we are 
forced to admit that here also our primi- 
tive man must have made certain ele- 
mentary observations that underlie such 
sciences as psychology, mathematics, and 
political economy. The elementary emo- 
tions associated with hunger and with 
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satiety, with love and with hatred, mus: 
have forced themselves upon the earlics: 
intelligence that reached the plane of cou- 
scious self-observation. The capacity 
count, at least to the number four or five. 
is within the range of even animal in- 
telligence. Certain savages have gon 
scarcely farther than this; but our pri 
meval ancestor, who was forging on to- 
ward civilization, had learned to count 
his fingers and toes and to number ob- 
jects about him by fives and tens in con- 
sequence, before he passed beyond the 
plane of numerous existing barbarians. 
How much beyond this he had gone we 
need not attempt to inquire; but the 
relatively high development of mathe- 
matics in the early historical period sug- 
gests that primeval man had attained a 
not inconsiderable knowledge of numbers. 
The humdrum vocation of looking after 
a numerous progeny must have taught 
the mother the rudiments of addition and 
subtraction; and the elements of multi- 
plication and division are implied in the 
capacity to carry on even the rudest form 
of barter, such as the various tribes must 
have practised from an early day. 

As to political ideas, even the crudest 
tribal life was based on certain concep- 
tions of ownership, at least of tribal 
ownership, and the application of the 
principle of likeness and difference to 
which we have already yeferred. Each 
tribe, of course, differed in some regard 
from other tribes, and the recognition of 
these differences implied in itself a po- 
litical classification. A certain tribe took 
possession of a particular hunting-ground, 
which became for the time being its 
home, and over which it came to exercise 
certain rights. An invasion of this ter- 
ritory by another tribe might lead to war, 
and the banding together of the members 
of the tribe to repel the invader implied 
both a recognition of communal unity 
and a species of prejudice in favor of 
that community, that constituted a primi- 
tive patriotism. But this unity of action 
in opposing another tribe would not pre- 
vent a certain rivalry of interest between 
the members of the same tribe, which 
would show itself more and more promi- 
nently as the tribe increased in size. The 
association of several persons implies al- 
ways the ascendancy of some and the 
subordination of others. Leadership and 
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subordination are necessary corelatives of 
difference of physical and mental endow- 
ment; and rivalry between leaders would 
soon result in the formation of prim- 
itive political parties. With the ultimate 
success and ascendancy of one leader, 
who secures either absolute power or pow- 
er modified in accordance with the ad- 
vice of subordinate leaders, we have the 
germs of an elaborate political system— 
an embryo science of government. 

Meanwhile the very existence of such 
a community implies the recognition on 
the part of its members of certain in- 
lividual rights, the recognition of which 

essential to communal harmony. The 
right of individual ownership of the 
various articles and implements of every- 
day life must be recognized, or all har- 
mony would be at an end. Certain rules 
of justice—primitive laws—must, by com- 
mon consent, give protection to the weak- 
est members of the community. Here 
are the rudiments of a system of ethics. 
It may seem anomalous to speak of this 
primitive morality, this early recognition 
of the principles of right and wrong, as 
having any relation to science. Yet, 
rightly considered, there is no incon- 
gruity in such a citation. There cannot 
well be a doubt that the adoption of those 
broad principles of right and wrong 
which underlie the entire structure of 
modern civilization was due to a scien- 
tifie induction, based on observation and 
experience, which taught that the prin- 
ciples involved were essential to com- 
munal progress. He who has scanned 
the pageant of history knows how often 
these principles seem to be absent in the 
intercourse of mén and nations. Yet the 
ideal is always there as a standard by 
which all deeds are judged. 

It would appear, then, that the entire 
superstructure of later seience had its 
foundation in the knowledge and practice 
of prehistoric man. The civilization of 
the historical period could not have ad- 
vanced as it has had there not been count- 
less generations of culture back of it. 
The new principles of science could not 
have been evolved had there not been 
great basal principles which ages of un- 
conscious experiment had impressed upon 
the mind of our race. Due meed of 
praise must be given, then, to our prim- 
itive ancestor for his scientific accom- 
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plishments; but justice demands that we 
should look a little farther and consider 
the reverse side of the picture. The high- 
ly scientific desire and propensity to find 
explanations for the phenomena of na- 
ture lies at the foundation of all knowl- 
edge. Without such desire no progress 
could be made; and yet, just as most 
other good things can be overdone, this 
scientific propensity may be carried to a 
disastrous excess, 

Primeval man did not escape this dan- 
ger. He observed, he reasoned, he found 
explanations; but he did not always dis- 
criminate as to the logicality of his 
reasonings. He failed to recognize the 
limitations of his knowledge. The ob- 
served uniformity in the sequence of cer- 
tain events impressed on his mind the 
idea of cause and effect. Proximate 
causes known, he sought remoter causes; 
childlike, his inquiring mind was always 
asking, Why? and, childlike, he demand- 
ed an explicit answer. If the forces of 
nature seemed to combat him, if wind 
and yain opposed his progress and thun- 
der and lightning seemed to menace his 
existence, he was led irrevocably to think 
of those human foes who warred with 
him, and to see, back of the warfare of 
the elements, an inscrutable malevolent 
intelligence which took this method to 
express its displeasure. 

Modern science can explain the light- 
ning, as it can explain a great num- 
ber of the mysteries which the- pri- 
meval intelligence could not penetrate. 
But the primordial man could not 
wait for the revelations of scientific 
investigation; he must vault at once to 
a final solution of all scientific problems. 
He found his solution by peopling the 
world with invisible forces, anthropo- 
morphie in their conception, like himself 
in their thought and action, differing only 
in the limitations of their powers. His 
own dream-existence gave him seeming 
proof of the existence of an alter ego—a 
spiritual portion of himself that could 
dissever itself from his body and wander 
at will; his scientific inductions seemed 
to tell him of a world of invisible beings, 
eapable of influencing him for good or 
ill. From the scientific exercise of his 
faculties he evolved the all-encompassing 
generalizations of invisible and all-power- 
ful causes back of the phenomena of 
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nature. These generalizations, early de- 
veloped, and seemingly supported by the 
observations of countless generations, 
came to be among the most firmly estab- 
lished scientific inductions of our prime- 
val ancestor. They obtained a hold upon 
the mentality of our race that led sub- 
sequent generation to think and speak of 
them as “ innate” ideas. 

The observations upon which they were 
based are now for the most part suscep- 
tible of other interpretations; but the old 
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udice back of them, and they represent 
ideas more difficult than almost any oth- 
ers to eradicate. Always superstitions 
based upon unwarranted early scientific 
deductions have been the most implacab|.. 
foes to the progress of science. These are 
still as firmly fixed in the minds of a 
large majority of our race as they were 
in the mind of our prehistoric ancestor. 
The fact of this heritage must not be 
forgotten in estimating the debt of 
gratitude which historic man owes to 


interpretations have precedent and prej- his primitive forebears. 































The Highway 


BY CHARLTON M. LEWIS 









SAW a wide, sun-beaten street 
Wherethrough a throng, with hurrying feet 
But downcast and unlustrous eyes, 

Swept by—in search of Paradise. 

The street stretched on, a long straight line, 
To the horizon’s far confine, 

Undeviating, shadeless, bare; 

And the poor souls that plodded there 
Were blind with sun and choked with dust, 

Yet toiled on in the joyless trust 
That somehow, somewhere, far or near, 

The -haven they longed for must appear. 






And all along this barren way 
Were walls to guard the lands that lay 
Green-wooded, cool, on either side. 

“Ah, lift your eyes and look,” I cried; 
“Behold, where close beside you lies 
The flowery vale of Paradise! 

One step, one leap, and you are free 

To wander through the shadowy lea, 

Or lie outstretched on Nature’s breast 
And slake your troubled souls with rest.” 






But words were vain, for few among 
The thousands in that hurrying throng 
Stayed even to answer; and those few 
Said: “ Nay, we do as others do! 

We follow on, we may not stay; 

We dare not leave the world’s highway! 
Go pipe your song, and dream your dream, 
And feed your soul on things that seem; 
But be our haven near or far, 

We place our trust in things that are.” 
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that enables a woman to visit her 

husband’s place of business without 
self-consciousness, and to enter his pri- 
vate office unannounced, is not acquired 
in two months. Hence Ellery Jordan ex- 
perienced a new sensation, at once deli- 
cious and perplexing, when, with no 
previous warning, his office door was 
flung open by an impetuous hand and 
he looked up to find his wife upon 
the threshold. 

“Hello!” was his involuntary excla- 
mation. 

Before he could get to his feet she 
had flashed across the room and laid a 
quick hand upon his arm, apparently 
oblivious of the stenographer who sat, 
with open note-book, at his left. 

“Who is Lancaster Welles?” she de- 
manded. 

He perceived her excitement, but still 
enmeshed by the novel and delightful 
realization of all that such an unexpect- 
ed and unannounced entrance meant, he 
densely gave back question for question: 

“ Why ?” 

“Tell me! Who is Lancaster Welles?” 

Wonder began to sharpen Jordan’s 
mental faculties at the expense of his 
tenderer emotions. 

“Chicago man. New manager for the 
3oltwoods. Why ?”’ 

“For the Boltwoods! The Chicago 
Boltwoods, whom Mr. Bowers hates so?” 
As she spoke, she gripped the edge of the 
desk with nervous fingers. 

“Yes. Why?” 

“Ellery Jordan, I’ve done the most 
awful thing! I’ve asked them to dinner!” 

“ Why—how—what on earth do you 
mean? You don’t know them!” 

“T didn’t—but Ido! And I did!” 

Incoherence threatened to end in tears, 
and Jordan swung sharply about in his 
swivel-chair, where amazement had still 
held him. 

“That will do, Miss Calder. I'll send 
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for you again,” he said. The stenographer 
picked up a handful of pencils and left 
the room, discreetly closing the door after 
her, as Ellery, glancing at his assistant’s 
desk, pushed a chair toward his wife. 
“Sherman’s out, and we’re not likely to 
be interrupted. Now, dear, what is all 
this? I don’t understand. You poor 
girl! You’re shaking! Sit down.” But 
Mrs. Jordan was too excited to heed the 
invitation. She stood, desperately facing 
him, ignoring his outstretched hand. 

“Ellery Jordan,” she repeated, “I’ve 
done the most awful thing! I’ve asked 
them to dinner!” 

“Well, worse things might happen.” 
A wisdom beyond his experience taught 
him that patience would be a virtue in 
these circumstances. 

“ But you don’t understand!” 

“No,” cheerfully, “I don’t in the least 
understand; but, anyhow, if you did it, 
it’s all right. Now suppose we sit down 
and talk it over—eh? What’s happened?” 

“The impossible!” Mrs. Jordan’s tone 
suggested that the memory of all previous 
human calamity must dissipate like vapor 
when confronted by this palpable presence 
of living Tragedy. 

“Good! It frequently does,” exclaim- 
ed her husband, determined to preserve 
the family balance, “and it’s always in- 
teresting. Go on—but first sit down.” 

“Oh, I can’t!” She wandered to a 
window and looked out, while he, swing- 
ing one foot from a corner of his desk, 
regarded her curiously. 

“Well?” he suggested. 

“T’ll have to begin at the beginning, 
or you'll never understand,—and it’s all 
so silly—and so impossible! You see, 
I was going down to get that set of plates 
we talked about last night,”—he nodded, 
—“*when just as I got to Twenty-third 
Street, who should overtake me but your 
aunt Julia! She had been in a shop 
somewhere along Broadway, and when 
she saw me pass she proceeded to race 
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after me. Of course she wanted to know 
where I was going and what I was going 
to get, and—well, you know Aunt Julia!” 
She turned toward him with a pretty 
gesture of impotence, and he smiled, nod- 
ding appreciatively. “Of course Aunt 
Julia is—Aunt Julia, and all that, but 
she wouldn’t understand why I should 
want an extra set of plates, just because 
the Bowerses were coming to dinner, after 
we'd had all that lovely china given to 
us when we were married. You know, 
Ellery,”—her tone pleaded for compre- 
hension,—* to Aunt Julia a plate is a 
plate, and she wouldn’t see why—” 

“Of course. That’s ail right. I under- 
stand.” 

“ Well,—those I wanted*were rather ex- 
pensive, and I knew she’d ask why I 
wanted them, and what I paid for them, 
and if I thought a young man on a 
salary, and if a dozen more things, and 
then she’d go and talk it over with the 
rest of the family, and—Ellery, I just 
couldn’t stand it! Besides, I was in a 
hurry. I wanted to get home—I never 


should have come down this morning if 
it hadn’t been for those wretched plates! 
But I didn’t want to be rude, you know, 


nor to hurt her feelings, nor anything like 
that, so I just thought of a—well, of a 
sort of ruse, you know.” 

“T see,” mischievously commented E]l- 
lery; “you lacerated your conscience 
rather than scratch her sensibilities.” 

“ Well, I tried to,—but I hadn’t count- 
ed on Aunt Julia! You see, we were 
just at the entrance of the Silverbrand 
Hotel when she overtook me, and it seem- 
ed so easy! So when she asked where 
I was going, I said I was going shopping, 
but first I was going to see a friend who 
was staying at the Silverbrand—think- 
ing, of course, that I could simply walk 
through the hotel—in at Fifth Avenue 
and out at the side street, you know. 
She’d never be the wiser, and it would 
save a lot of wear and tear on my nerv- 
ous system.” 

Jordan smiled broadly and shook his 
head. “You don’t know Aunt Julia!” 
he chuckled. 

“Oh yes, I do—now! She said she'd 
go in with me, and if my friend wasn’t 
there we’d go shopping together.” 

“Every time!” murmured Aunt Ju- 
lia’s nephew. 
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“Well, there I was!” . 

“Hoist by your own petard,” he suc- 
gested. 

“Precisely! Of course after that there 
was nothing to do but walk in there ani 
send up my card to somebody—anyboxy. 
—and when word came back that the 
lady was not staying at the hotel, express 
polite surprise and walk out again.” 

“ With Aunt Julia!” That Jordan was 
enjoying the recital was obvious. 

“With Aunt Julia. Then, also of 
course, we weren’t inside the door before 
she asked my friend’s name. Well, nat- 
urally my friend had to have a name, 
and on the spur of the moment I said Mrs. 
Lancaster Welles. J don’t know why | 
said that!” she cried, turning toward him 
with expressively wide-stretched arms. 
“Tt was just fate! I didn’t know there 
was a Mrs. Lancaster Welles! I won- 
dered at the time why that particular nan 
occurred to me. I suppose now that | 
must have heard you mention it some- 
time and that it stuck in my wretched 
memory, minus any connection. Any- 
way, that’s what I said, and I ealled a 
boy and sent my card to Mrs, Lancas- 
ter Welles.” 

“And when word came back that she 
was not in the hotel, you left an invita- 
tion to dinner, to be given to her when 
she should arrive, just by way of nail- 
ing Aunt Julia’s conviction, and now 
you’re doing penance for the taradid- 
dle,” supplied Jordan, who was some- 
what familiar with the intricacies of 
his wife’s conscience. 

“Oh, my land! If I only had! EF!- 
lery,”—again Tragedy loomed,—* that boy 
eame back and said that Mrs. Wellcs 
would see me in her room!” 

“Great Cmesar!” Jordan straightenc| 
up and stared at her. “ You don’t mean 
to say she was there?” 

“She was there! Naturally, I couldn’ 
run away then.” 

Her husband gave way to peals of 
mirth. , 

“You had to live up to Aunt Julia: 
expectations, not to meniion the boys 
—and Mrs. Welles’s!” he exclaim«(. 
“ Heavens! Louise, why don’t you laug!:’ 
Can’t you see how funny it is?” 

“ Wait!”—ominously. “Just wait!” 

“Don’t tell me Aunt Julia went 
with you!” 
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“No; Aunt Julia, mercifully, departed, 
and I went alone to face Mrs. Welles.” 


“*To beard the lion in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall,” 


chuckled Jordan. 

“Don’t, Ellery! It isn’t funny.” He 
made an obedient but ineffectual effort 
to control his laughter, which still broke 
forth occasionally. “In the elevator I 
decided that when I saw her I'd look 
surprised and say: ‘Oh! Oh, I beg your 
pardon! This isn’t the Mrs. Welles 
[ know!’ You know; that sort of thing— 
and pretend that I had an old schoolmate 
who was also Mrs. Lancaster Welles, and 
lived in Borneo or Van Diemen’s Land, 
or somewhere.” 

“That time you didn’t count on Ali- 
cia Welles.” 

“ No, I didn’t!” 

“ Look out for women, Louise. They’re 
always x in the problem, and you nev- 
er know what they'll amount to until 
it’s finished.” 

“Ellery, she didn’t give me a chance 
to say a word!” 

“Of course she didn’t! That’s Alicia 
Welles all over!” 

“She fairly fell on my neck and said 
that one of the pleasures to which they 
had looked forward in New York was 
meeting Ellery Jordan’s bride. Then I 
knew that they must know you, and I 
was in for it in earnest!” 

“T’ll bet you carried it off so she never 
knew the difference !” 

“Tm afraid I did. I wish I hadn’t. 
I wish I'd told her plainly just how and 
why I went there.” 

“Why? The rest looks simple enough.” 

“Ellery, I asked them to dinner— 
to-night!” 

“To-night!” As he lifted himself 
slowly to his feet, staring at her, conster- 
nation wiped the lines of laughter, one 
by one, from his face. “ T'o-night! Why, 
Louise, to-night the Bowers—” 

“T know it,” she broke in desperately, 
“but I didn’t know who the Welleses were. 
All the time I sat there I racked my 
brain trying to think, and I haven’t the 
least idea what we said or how it hap- 
pened. She talked and talked, and I 
suppose I answered, and somehow I must 
have mentioned Mr. Bowers’s name, for 
she said Mr. Welles had never met Mr. 
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Bowers, and was very anxious to do so. 
By this time I was ready to clutch at 
any expedient, and I remembered that 
Mr. Bowers admires a pretty woman; I 
knew you had planned this dinner es- 
pecially to please him and to make him 
very good-natured,—and she is charm- 
ing, Ellery,—and—and I couldn’t seem 
to see any other way out,—I was all 
mixed up and confused,—so—I asked 
them to dine with us to-night, to meet 
Mr. and Mrs. Bowers.” 

“My Lord!” ejaculated her husband. 
“You might better have asked the old 
original serpent! He’d make less 
trouble. This settles my schemes!” His 
hands mechanically sought that myste- 
rious comfort that lies ever in the depths 
of trousers pockets, the while he deject- 
edly kicked at a piece of crumpled paper 
on the floor. 

Louise regarded him mournfully. 
“T’m so sorry, dear! It was stupid, but 
I didn’t know, and—I had to do some- 
thing. Anyway, I thought I had to.” 

The trembling voice and piteous, tear- 
wet eyes smote him into loving mendacity. 
Even if she had unwittingly undermined 
the walls of a castle he had laboriously 
builded, and must suffer with him the 
consequences of its threatened downfall, 
the poignancies of self-reproach need not 
be added to her regret. Bending over her, 
he took her hands in a close clasp, and 
murmured: “ Of course you didn’t know, 
dear! There’s no reason why you should,” 
and warmly kissed her. For a moment 
she clung to him, hiding her face against 
his coat. Then, comforted but not de- 
ceived, she whispered: 

“You’re such a love! We’ll make it 
come out right somehow,” and mopping 
her eyes, prepared again to face the 
situation. “ Now tell me how bad it is. 
Just what have I done? I suppose you’ve 
told me all about it before, but somehow 
it didn’t seem so real, and I’m afraid 
I got the names all jumbled up. And I 
don’t see why Mr. Bowers should take 
such violent exception to Mr. Welles. 
He never met him.” 

“No; but Welles is practically George 
H. Boltwood and Company now, since 
Boltwood’s death.” 

“And just because Mr. Bowers quar- 
relled with Mr. Boltwood when they were 
partners, is he going to hate for evermore 
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everybody who ever worked for him, even 
after he’s dead ?” 

“Well, that’s Bowers, you know. He’s 
like the turtle: when he once takes hold 
he ‘never turns loose ’til it thunders,’ 
—and Bowers is deaf to thunder. In 
the first place, he never forgave Bolt- 
wood for whatever it was they quar- 
relled about—” 

“ What was it?’ 

“Nobody has ever told. Probably 
something personal. They were life- 
long friends, you know. And then Bolt- 
wood added gall to the vinegar when he 
went straight to Chicago, as soon as ever 
the partnership business here was settled, 
and organized a competitive company. 
Old Boltwood was a fighter, too. By 
George! what a combination those two 
men would have made if they hadn’t 
quarrelled! As it was, they fought, tooth 
and toe-nail, for ten years.” 

“ But where does Mr. Welles come in?” 

“He didn’t come in much until Mr. 
Boltwood’s death. I guess the old men 
depended upon him more or less for 
several years, though he’s not been with 
them very long—not as long as I have 
with Mr. Bowers, by the way. Boltwood 
was a good deal like Bowers in one 
respect: as long as he lived he was the 
whole thing. So nobody heard much 
about Welles until the head of the firm 
died, a few months ago, when it was 
found that he had arranged to have 
Welles made manager of the business. 
It was a big step for him.” 

“Well, I think it’s perfectly shame- 
ful!” Indignation snapped in Mrs. Jor- 
dan’s eyes. “ Why don’t you go and work 
for the Boltwoods, too? Here is Mr. 
Welles, manager after just a little while, 
and here you are, not even a member of 
the firm, after slaving all your life for 
that evil-tempered old man. Ellery, I 
wouldn’t endure it. Just see what other 
men do for their old employees!” 

“ Yes, Boltwood died,” dryly responded 
her husband. 

“Oh, well,—of course,—I didn’t mean 
that exactly, but Mr. Bowers ought to do 
something for you. Would Mr. Welles 
give you a position if you asked him?” 

“He might. Welles and I are old 
friends, but I don’t want—” 

“ Oh, Ellery, listen! Why don’t you get 
Mr. Welles to make you an offer, and then 


tell Mr. Bowers that unless he lets you 
have an interest in the firm you'll go 
to the Boltwoods ?” 

“He'd tell me to go and be eternal]; 
condemned! Why, Louise, when Welles 
took the management of that business 
he found that the Bowers company hel: 
certain patents that were very important 
to the Boltwood people. We don’t use 
them, and they need them badly. He 
wrote a very civil letter to Bowers, 
asking for a conference on those and 
some other matters. Bowers refused to 
read the letter and refused to answer it, 
and when King and Jeffry and other 
members of the firm insisted that some 
reply must be made, all he would permit 
was a curt statement, in the third person, 
that the Bowers Manufacturing Compan, 
refused to consider, now or at any future 
time, any proposition made by George I. 
Boltwood and Company.” 

“Old tyrant! I don’t care if it does 
make him cross; I’m glad the Welleses 
are coming to dinner to-night! It ’Il do 
him good to be put where he'll have to 
be civil to some of the Boltwood con- 
nection. He would, wouldn’t he, at 
our table?’ 

“Oh yes; I think so—if he couldn’ 
get away. One of his redeeming traits 
is that whatever he may do or say 
among men, he is very courteous to 
women. That wouldn’t prevent his fir- 
ing me bright and early the next morn- 
ing, however.” 

“Who cares?” Mrs. Jordan tossed her 
head in reckless defiance. “ Mr. Welles 
would snap you up and be glad of the 
chance. Oh!” The reclouding of her 
husband’s face brought a _ responsive 
shadow into hers, and a correspondingly 
swift change of mood ensued. “I forgot, 
dear! This dinner was to be the begin- 
ning of your campaign for a partnership, 
wasn’t it?” 

“ Oh, well, never mind.” Jordan’s tone 
was weary. “ That’s all off now. Did 
you get your plates ?” 

“T will mind! Even if Mr. Bowers 
is an unappreciative old pachyderm, if 
you want a partnership with him you 
ought to have it. ve mixed things 
all up, but there =... be some wa; out. 
Let’s think.” 

Evidently inspiration did not wait upon 
reflection, for after a moment she broke 








forth again, petulantly: “I don’t see 
I ecouldn’t have asked for Mrs. 
Peter Brown, or Mrs. Reginald Vere de 
Vere!” Another pause. “ Why on earth 

they go to the Silverbrand, anyway? 
lalk about the total depravity of in- 
inimate things!” 

Moodily pacing to and fro, contem- 

iting the miscarriage of his hopes, Jor- 
dan had almost lost consciousness of his 
wife’s presence, when a timid voice broke 
the gloomy silence: 

“ Ellery.” 

He halted, looking at her without 
expectation. 

“T—I’m afraid I don’t know what it 
was you meant to do to-night. I know” 
hastily—* you told me, but I don’t un- 
lerstand business very well, and it didn’t 
oceur to me that it was anything I’d ever 
have a hand in. But I’m not really 
stupid, and if you'll tell me again— 
Please, dear!” 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference—” 

“But I want to know! I’m your wife, 
dear, and I do want to understand!” 

“Very well. It’s about the patents 
Welles wants for the Boltwoods. We 
don’t need them; they do. They have 
some we do need.” He did not intend 
that his explanation should lack cor- 
diality, but at that moment he could have 
narrated the story of Israel’s captivity 
with equal enthusiasm, and every per- 
functory word fell on her ear like a re- 
proach. “ As long as Boltwood was alive, 
Bowers would have starved rather than 
buy directly of him, but he did try at 
one time to obtain possession of them 
indireetly. Boltwood then hoped to use 
them himself, and wouldn’t sell. Welles 
sees that our patents are more valuable 
to them than those they hold will ever 
be. Because he’s my friend, I could 
make a better deal with him than any 
one else in our concern. My scheme was 
to get Mr. Bowers here to dinner, an# 
when he got to feeling good and amiable 
over the cigars, to tell him that I could get 
the Boltwood patents. I happen to know 
that our possession of them would 
straighten out some difficulties in the 
mechanical department which threaten to 
be mighty troublesome and expensive.” 

“And then you thought he’d offer you 
the partnership ?” 

“No; Bowers isn’t giving away part- 
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nerships. My purpose was to acquire the 
Boltwood patents myself from Welles, 
and then to offer them to Mr. Bowers in 
payment-——or part payment—for my stock 
and for the patents Welles wants, which 
are absolutely useless to us.” 

“Oh, I see. How silly, if he needs 
the patents, to let a personal quarrel with 
a man who’s dead— Mr. Bowers’s tem- 
per must have cost him something be- 
fore now.” 

“ Thousands.” 

“Then I suppose it’s no use hoping—” 
The half-formed thought behind the 
words gave place to one of sturdier 
growth, and the sentence remained in- 
complete. Presently she spoke again, her 
eyelids slightly contracted over unseeing 
eyes, her perceptions focussed inward. 
“His name’s too long. What does she 
call him ?” 

“Who?” Jordan’s mind was still pur- 
suing the path of his frustrated hopes. 

“ Mrs. Welles.” 

“Oh, she probably calls him Cass. 
Most people do.” 

She caught her breath and stood for 
an instant poising on tiptoe, aglow with 
inspiration. 

“Ellery! I—I believe it’s possible! 
Did Mr. Bowers ever see Lancaster 
Welles?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“Nor Mrs. Welles?” 

“ Guess not.” 

“ Then—don’t you see?—we must sim- 
ply keep the conversation in such chan- 
nels that he won’t find us out. Welles 
is not an uncommon name, and Lan- 
caster Welles is the last man Mr. Bowers 
would expect to meet at our table. Do 
you suppose—no,” swiftly deciding,—* it 
wouldn’t do to tell the Welleses. We can’t 
let them know that the invitation was a 
mistake, or that their presence is in any 
way embarrassing. I thought once of 
sending word that I was ill and couldn’t 
receive them, but—that wouldn’t do. In 
the first place, I hate to lie, and in 
the second, they’d see through it. We 
must simply let them all come, keep 
the conversation in our own hands, and 
dodge personalities.” 

Her husband regarded her specula- 
tively. “It will be a bit like playing 
with dynamite; but, by George! Louise,” 
his glance kindled, “I believe you can 
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do it, if anybody can! Anyhow, it’s 
worth trying. It may prevent instant 
annihilation.” 

“Goody! Ill run now and spend the 
rest of the day vibrating between the 
kitchen and the library. Cocktails and 
Panama, oysters and Russia, consommé 
and Japan, fish and the latest novel, en- 
trées and recent art, politics with the 
roast, fads, fancies, philosophies! Brush 
up, brush up, Ellery! You'll need ’em all 
and more, for to-night we converse!” 
Flushing, dimpling, excited, she whirled 
through the office and ended in his arms. 
“Kiss me, you blessed boy, and don’t 
worry! We’ll pull through somehow. 
Good-by.” 


Radiant with triumph, sparkling with 
excitement in which there was still the 
consciousness of danger, Mrs. Jordan 
flashed an occasional comprehensive 
glance across the table at her husband. 
Between them lay the circle of embroid- 
ered damask and a bridal array of dining 
appurtenances. From the daffodil-shaded 
candelabra lines of lambent light stretch- 
ed across the cloth, yellow glints played 
among glasses, and the very sunbeams 
of Marne danced in the wine. Tempered 
rays mellowed the resolute lines of James 
Bowers’s face, and fell softly upon the 
features of his gentle, stately wife, whose 
white hair rose above her gray draperies 
like the crest of a noble wave. Mrs. 
Welles was Aurora, smiling from a haze 
of amethyst, and the folds of Louise’s 
white gown gave back a faint glow where 
the light caught them. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Welles had proved to be ideal dinner 
guests, of quick wit and wide interests, 
and the talk had ranged from Tammany 
Hall to the bronze god in a certain 
Japanese temple. 

There had been moments of suspense, 
as when Mr. Bowers, who seemed to have 
yielded the tribute of complete response 
to the subtle influences surrounding him, 
had turned to his hostess, asking in an 
undertone: “ Who is this young Welles? 


He appears a brilliant chap. What's 


his business ?”’ 

“Citizen of the world and heir of the 
ages,” she had replied, lightly laugh- 
ing. “He seems to have canvassed the 
earth, and I suspect him of having de- 
signs on Mars, the planet of war,” she 
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added, glancing audaciously at her hus- 
band’s employer. 

“Are you discussing Mars?” Welles, 
at her left, had caught the last word. 
“ Have you seen the article in the current 
Mion?” The talk swept easily on to 
theories of interplanetary communication, 
and Mrs. Jordan’s heart resumed a fairly 
regular rhythm. 

In natural sequence followed a dis- 
cussion of aerial navigation and its pos- 
sibilities, including the achievements and 
hopes of M. Santos-Dumont; and here 
again Welles showed an intimate know!]- 
edge of detail and a breadth of compre- 
hension that led Mr. Bowers to whisper 
to Louise further comment and question 
concerning the stranger within her gates. 
An allusion to the characteristics com- 
mon to most inventors reminded Mr. 
Bowers of an erratic genius with whom 
he had had dealings, and thus, for the 
first time, the conversation touched upon 
the business in which all three of the men 
present were interested. The ball swung 
lightly, but at the point of contact it 
interrupted the breath of at least two of 
the party. 

“The most indefatigable inventor [ 
ever met,” began Mr. Bowers, “was a 
man in my own line. I don’t know how 
familiar you are with the possibilities 
of electrical apparatus, Mr. Welles?” He 
paused for the reply. 

To the younger guest the question 
seemed a bit of quizzical humor, indica- 
tive of the increasing complacence of one 
whose good-will he desired, and he re- 
plied in kind, smiling dryly: 

“T once took a course in electrical 
engineering—by correspondence.” 

“Then you are probably in a position 
to appreciate the sublime audacity of my 
man Melvin’s proposition. One step 
farther would have carried him over into 
the bottomless abyss of insolence, but he 
stopped on the brink, and, by Jupiter! his 
pluck was his salvation. I pulled him 
back, and he’s working for me yet.” 

Louise endured the subsequent narra- 
tive, after one sharp glance at her hus- 
band, with the immutable smile of a lay 
figure, while her mind crouched, ready 
to spring the instant opportunity should 
offer. At the same time she wondered 
whether she dared suggest that the men 
should accompany the ladies to the draw- 
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ing-room. Mr. Bowers, she knew, regard- 

a dinner simply as a more or less 
elaborate and delightful prelude to the 
cigars, but Ellery was ill at ease, and she 
felt that if left alone with the other men 
his sueeess as an insulator would not 
be complete. 

The end of the story was greeted with 
laughter, through which Welles’s voice 
was heard asking, 

“Is he the originator of the Melvin 
Commutator ?” 

Mr. Bowers’s brows met over a flashing 
glance, and the mellow social cadence of 
his voice was reduced to the level tone of 
the counting-room. “ You seem remark- 
ably familiar with electrical devices, sir,” 
he said. “I hold the patents of the Mel- 
vin Commutator, but it has never been 
put upon the market.” 

“By the way, Welles,” hastily broke 

the host, “I saw in the paper the 
ther day that one John Stilwell had 
taken out a patent on something or other. 
| wonder if that’s the Stilwell we know ?” 

As the Chicagoan turned to reply, 
Louise knew that Mr. Bowers bent upon 
her a suspicious glance. The time for 
concealment was obviously past. Tell- 
tale claws had pierced the silken pouch 
in which she had hidden them, and she 
perceived that the cat would out, and 
quickly, too. Better to untie the string 
herself than to have the bag torn open. 

“Welles?” Mr. Bowers’s tone was low 
but tense. “ What Welles?’ 

“Lancaster Welles, of Chicago, man- 
ager for George H. Boltwood and Com- 
pany.” The angle of Mrs. Jordan’s chin 
bespoke a lively skirmish for the attack- 
ing party; her color was brilliant, and 
she looked directly into the blazing eyes 
of her elderly guest. She had forced the 
initiative upon him; a truce was possible, 
but if he insisted upon action, he should 
have it. At the moment he seemed not 
to perceive the apparent deliberation of 
the challenge. Quick temper impelled 
him to speech, although his utterance was 
mpressively slow. 

“T must believe this deliberate ?” 

“ Certainly.” Her mind quivered un- 
der the strain. Evidently hope for the 
future was futile; all her endeavor must 
be to prevent an immediate scene, and 
as far as possible to save her husband from 
the wrath to come by placing the respon- 
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sibility for this disastrous dinner where 
it belonged—on her own shoulders—with- 
out compromising the position of her 
other guests. She plunged into the in- 
versions and transpositions required to 
reconcile her position to the situation, 
with little anticipation of the point to 
which that devious path would ultimately 
lead her. Two things alone were clear: 
Ellery must be absolved of the initial 
intention, and Welles’s welcome must not 
be discounted. “ Certainly,” she repeated, 
gaining time. “The plan to invite Mr. 
and Mrs. Welles to meet youg, however, 
was entirely mine. Even my husband 
knew nothing about it until my arrange- 
ments were all made. I am entirely 
aware that I have done a daring thing, 
but when it became necessary for us to 
consider the possibility of Mr. Jordan’s 
leaving your company and accepting a 
position with the Boltwood people, I did 
feel very strongly, Mr. Bowers, that you 
should be given an opportunity to meet 
Mr. Welles and to decide whether or not 
you would consider certain proposals 
which would make such a change un- 
necessary.” She paused, appalled at the 
sheer bravado of her defence, but as he 
simply stared at her in silence, the neces- 
sities of the situation swept her on. 
“Mr. Welles, as you have said, is a bril- 
liant man, and we feel that he will achieve 
large success in business, and that an al- 
liance with him cannot fail to be profit- 
able. If the fact that he was once em- 
ployed by George Boltwood—” 

“Madam! You are venturing very 
near that ground where angels fear to 
tread.” His voice shook. “ George Bolt- 
wood was—” 

“Was once your dearest friend, and is 
now dead,” she swiftly supplied, in terror 
lest the conversation directed toward the 
other side of the table should languish. 
“ And it is inconceivable to suppose that 
you will permit a feeling which has de- 
prived you for years of the companion- 
ship of the only close friend you ever 
had, and that has, through that bitter- 
ness, prevented the proper development of 
your business along certain lines—” Her 
auditor gasped slightly, and she leaned 
toward him, flushed, bright -eyed, des- 
perately trying to shock him into a qui- 
escence that should outlast his stay under 
her roof. “Mr. Bowers, it is inconceiv- 
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able to me that a man like you should 
permit such a feeling to continue to in- 
fluence him, not only to mental disquiet, 
but to the lasting detriment of his busi- 
ness interests.” 

Mrs. Welles, who had been talking 
across the table to Mrs. Bowers, turned 
toward her hostess with a question, and 
Louise, inwardly quaking, but with in- 
domitable front, met the inquiry with 
gay quips. 

Twisting a wine-glass in his fingers, 
Mr. Bowers long sat speechless, watching 
Mrs. Jordan through narrowed eyes. 

“ And if I do?” he asked, enigmatical- 
ly, when at length opportunity offered. 

“Tf you do?” The strain was begin- 
ning to tell on her, and her mind fumbled 
for the connection. 

“Yes.” His lips twisted in a wry 
smile. “If I, who alone, of all living 
men, know the causes leading to that 
separation of which you have spoken, 
continue to conduct my own business in 
my own way, regardless of the visits of 
angels—and the visitation of fools—” 

“ Why, then ”—driven into a corner, but 
denying defeat, she glanced around the 
table, preparing for flight—* then—El- 
lery will have but one course open to 
him—to resign his position with you 
and to accept one more promising under 
Mr. Welles.” 

She pushed back her chair and the 
ladies arose. Mr. Bowers held the door 
open for them, and as she passed him, 
Louise was aware that he still regarded 
her through half-closed eyes. She felt 
that the keen gaze penetrated her very 
soul, and that he read there her whole 
shallow artifice. 

It was an hour or more before the 
men joined them—an hour in which Mrs. 
Jordan vainly strained her ears in an 
effort to catch the sound of voices in 
the dining-room below, while the sub- 
consciousness developed by much social 
experience supplied her lips with a tor- 
rent of glib speech. When the door 
finally swung open, she instantly per- 
ceived that the younger men were some- 
what flushed, and were manifestly making 
an effort to control strong excitement. 
Ellery laughed too often—an unfail- 
ing indication, she well knew, that his 
spirits were forced. Mr. Bowers stopped 
a moment to speak to his wife, and then 





they came together to where the host- 
ess stood. 

“Mrs. Jordan, we bid you good night,” 
said the old man, with stately formality, 
“We lingered too long in the dining- 
room, and Mrs. Bowers and I promised 
to stop at our nephew’s on the way home.” 
In his voice was neither resentment nor 
cordiality, and his face was like a mask. 
He passed on around the little circle, 
following his wife, and a moment later 
Ellery accompanied them to the elevator. 
In the reaction following climax, when 
the door had actually closed upon them, 
Louise was conscious of an impulse to 
tears, but the obligations of the hostess 
still lay heavy upon her, and taking up a 
book at random, she was in the midst 
of a voluble description of its author, 
when her husband reentered the drawing- 
room, and paused, alertly glancing from 
one to another. 

“ Well!” he exclaimed. 

The cord of Mrs. Jordan’s self-control 
parted, and she turned toward him, cry- 
ing: “Oh, what did he say? I can’t 
wait! What happened ?” 

Bewilderment overtook Mrs. Welles, 
but no one observed her. The men were 
wringing each other’s hands, punctuating 
their broken laughter with inarticulate 
ejaculations. 

“By George! what do you suppose struck 
him, Welles? You must be a wizard!” 

“Why? Wasn’t it all put up?” 
Welles’s face evinced his surprise. 

“Put up! Oh, Lord! Why, man 
alive—” 

“Ellery!” Louise grasped his coat 
lapels and shook them. “Ellery, if you 
don’t tell me! What happened?” 

“Everything! We exchange patents, 
so Welles is happy; I’m a member of the 
firm; and maybe—just maybe—we con- 
solidate.” 

“Oh! O-oh, Ellery!” 

“Why, Louise! Dear girl, don’t cry 
about it! Louise!” 

“Oh, never mind! I—it doesn’t mat- 
ter! I’m—I’m rather tired, I think.” 

“Well, I should think you might be, 
after all this! But what do you suppose 
struck him ?”’ 

A little laugh gurgled up through 
the sobs. 

“You know you said he was a turtle, 
and I guess—I guess it thundered some.” 
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, - now promises 
Upon this land a _ thousand thousand 
"blessings, 
Which time shall bring to ripeness. 


HY do the mockers call it the 
“Woolly West”? This is a 


question that must go unan- 
swered, for no answer is to be found 
in any mind. A woolly man is not un- 
known in any of the haunts of men, and 
some professors have met him in the 
lass-room. 

“Explain the pessimism of Ecclesi- 
astes,” said the professor of a not far- 
distant university. 

“T do not understand the question,” 
answered the football giant. 

“ What is the difficulty ?” 

“T don’t know what the question 
means.” 

“You know what Ecclesiastes means ?” 

“Oh yes,” said the captain of elevens; 
“it is a book in the Bible.” 

“Then it must be pessimism that 
troubles you,” suggested the amazed (he 
was young) professor. 

“That’s it; that’s it,” bubbled the 
catapult. 

“Why, you must know that; you can- 
not be ignorant of that. You know the 
words pessimism and optimism, do you 
not? Pessimism and optimism, optimism 
and pessimism; you certainly know what 
they mean ?” 

“Oh yes,” replied he of the well- 
greaved shins; “I know what they mean, 
but I can’t tell them apart.” 

Now here was intellectual wool; but 
you will not find its like in the far- 
reaching West,—or if you do, its victim 
will be on his way back East with pessi- 
mistie views of the possibilities of the 
new country. The prevailing element of 
the intellectual atmosphere of the West 
is ozone, 

It is in this far region that we 
find the adventurous colonists of the 
country. Individual and social traits in 
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this land of at least outward equality are 
atmospheric and geographical. They 
may be realizations of our Western 
visions, accentuations of proclivities not 
wholly unfamiliar to us, but with us 
they are not traits, as they are in the 
West. Perhaps attention has been arrested 
by an apparent misuse of the word West- 
ern, but it was deliberate, for we of the 
Atlantic fringe especially are of the 
Western habit of nearest Europe, while 
they of the plains and mountains are, to 
some extent, our Orientals. When we 
go among them we visit our dreamers of 
creams, differing, from the nature of 
their blood, from the star-gazers of the 
real East because the best among them 
dream things that they can do. 

When we turn our backs upon the 
“twin cities” or upon Duluth, we leave 
the meeting of the sections. Emigration 
within our boundaries, as they say in the 
newer part of the country, has moved by 
jumps. First went the New-Englander 
and the western New-Yorker into that 
Northwestern territory which is ours— 
and this cannot be too frequently em- 
phasized—by the gracious desire of Lord 
Shelburne to do his best for reconcilia- 
tion with the conquering colonies, and 
against the strong opposition of Ver- 
gennes. This is well to think of when we 
are erecting statues to our allies in war: 
but for our English friends in peace, 
we would now be contemplating the pos- 
sibility of the adoption of Chamber- 
lain’s hostile tariff policy by the people 
dwelling on what would have been, if 
France had prevailed, Canadian lands, 
but which now constitute the States of 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin. These broad, rich States 
were settled from the farthest East, and 
are the better for it, as the East is bet- 
ter for the projection of its stock into the 
middle of the land. When the time came, 
the movement westward made a new leap, 


and this time the children of the Middle 
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West took the step forward. It is in- 
teresting, however, that in the midway 
of our national life, when the seething 
of adventure was in the young blood of 
the East, the youth of New England and 
of its neighbors sailed round the Horn, 
or toiled in prairie-schooners over the 
mountains, to the gold-fields of the 
Pacific, so that these and their descend- 
ants coming inward toward the Rocky 
Mountains met on the slopes the sons 
of their New England kin settled on 
the plains and ranges which had been 
skipped by the eager hunters for the gold 
of California. 

Nowhere better than in Duluth is il- 
lustrated this meeting of the sections. 
In one end of the town, which, years ago, 
began the race so joyously, fell heavily, 
gathered itself up and went forward so 
bravely and so successfully,—in one end 
of this young community are the houses 
and shops of the East, the temples to the 
so-called Anne, the shop-windows shining 
with the colonial mahogany of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, or behind which are 
displayed the most recent additions to the 
joys and comforts of life; where also, as 
in the older parts of the country, you 
may find the most talked-about novel of 
the minute, “ just in” or “just out.” In 
the other end of the same town are the 
beginnings of settlements. The first part 
being grandiloquized as “residential,” 
after the manner prevailing in Woolet 
and elsewhere, it may be appropriate to 
describe the second part as extemporen- 
tial. Many of the houses in this part 
are home-made, constructed out of flot- 
sam and jetsam, while the aspect of the 
spot as a whole is that of new countries 
generally, suggestive of such haste to get 
to work that there has been no time 
for building homes, the earnest “ devel- 
opers of the country” being content 
with shelters. 

There are other indications of the mix- 
ing, for meeting thus always comes in 
the end to mixing; this, however, is the 
indication afforded by the look of the 
town. These two parts constitute its 
features. The dividing-line is very dis- 
tinet, but the seed of culture is germina- 
ting in the shop-windows. Here we 
catch, among the people who are laying 
out the territory of the great Northwest, 
a glimpse of a social phenomenon that 
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is sure to grow on us as we wand 
farther on toward Asia. The leaders an, 
lieutenants of industry in the smal), 
towns have not only great conceptions 
enterprise and Oriental dreams of future 
magnificence, but they are possessed of 4 
larger metropolitan manner than one ca) 
find in like settlements—like in size 
the more thickly settled, the more finished 
parts of the country. Indeed, it is just 
because the smaller town in the East js 
rounded out and complete, as it were, 
and has got through with the disfiguring 
process of growth, that people there bevin 
to fit their minds and habits to their 
simple environments. It is the impatient 
custom to call these people of the rural 
town of the elder land human vegetab|cs, 
perhaps because it is pleasant to resort 
to them after a too rich dish of the red 
blood of the money-market or of the 
ranches. At any rate, throughout this 
Northwest country we find the city man 
in evidence, usually managing the bank, 
“making the advances,” and, in a large, 
general way, keeping up the connection of 
farms and mines, of railroads and . 
“bunches ” of cattle, with the investors 0! 
capital. Usually he is the kind of man 
whom we expect to see back in New York, 
and as a permanence, in the near future 
—the kind of man who will suddenly ap- 
pear as the owner of a box at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, having plunged 
into the society which is stretching out 
its hands in welcome to all the millions 
that are willing to come its way. 

It seems to be much.easier to a man 
at, say, Butte to grab a “grip” and to 
board a train for Chicago or New York 
than would be even the contemplation of 
such a journey to a man at Keokuk, or 
at Dayton, or even at Elmira. If the 
Butte man wants a million dollars for 
an enterprise, he takes a train for thc 
most likely lending centre. He carrics 
his dreams with him as security; usual!y 
the dreams take, and often they mate- 
rialize. Let it not be understood that 
dreams as security are always to be 
classified with the visions of Colonc! 
Sellers. These dreams make our West 
our Orient, and investment in them has 
enormously increased the wealth of the 
whole country. Besides, there is calcu- 
lation behind many of them, a consider 
able experience to add substance to them; 
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moreover, there are the character and 
eredit which have been gained by the 
lreamers whose dreams have come true. 
If the man from Keokuk or Royalton 
wants to borrow $100,000, his desire alone 
; quite likely to give him pause, and he 

noticed by his neighbors for many 
lays at a time figuring on the backs of 
envelopes. Then he does a deal of letter- 
vriting, some cautious telegraph-sending, 
breaking out at last with a telephone 
message. When he goes to the bank for 
the loan, he takes good, substantial securi- 
ties with him, printed on bond-paper, 
and on his return he very likely tries 
to make on his borrowed capital one or 
two per cent. in excess of the rate which 
he must pay, while the Far - Western 
brother is hoping for something more 
than a paltry doubling of his bor- 
rowed capital. 

The air is full of the stimulus and the 
mystery of chance. It cannot be escaped. 
One is not inclined to fly from it, because 
the prizes are too many and too rich. 
Along the side of the dusty road between 
St. Paul and Minneapolis is the wagon 
of the fortune-teller—the selfsame gypsy 
who used to add to the mystery of our 
childhood’s Eastern woods, but now he is 
near cities; and in the railroad yard in 
Duluth we find the rich blue private car 
with its silvered letters announcing that 
it is the palmist’s car, and that the palm- 
ist will tell his visitor where to strike 
for fortune, “between the hours of 10 
iM. and 3 p.m.” Still, these plungers 
into the dark mysterious things, these 
snappers-up of every offered opportunity 
for wealth, are but the restless and often 
the unsuccessful. The dreams that go 
back East as security are not likely to 
be as unsubstantial as the fortune-teller’s 
prediction. They are the visions of men 
who know what is—who have imaginations 
which not only tell them what they may 
expect, but they also convince the man 
back in the Atlantic seaport who wishes 
his idle dollars to be doing something. 

There is nothing more interesting in 
the world of modern effort than the solid 
achievements of the men who are build- 
ing up the West, and who are really 
making the empire west of the Mississippi. 
We have heard of the “ pioneers who go 
out into the wilderness, and whose brawny 
arms have transformed dark forests into 
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sunny and smiling farms.” Poetry has 
been written about these pioneers, imag- 
inative pictures have been painted of 
them, speeches have been made to them, 
and votes have been coaxed from them; 
but the pioneer of our time is not the 
pioneer of the seventeenth century who 
sought religious and civil liberty on .the 
shores of Massachusetts Bay. There is 
a vast difference between a migration 
and a raid. There is a distinction, which 
is to be observed, between the man who 
moves with his family to a new home 
and the man who goes out alone in the 
excitement of a new discovery of gold or 
silver to get his share and to bring it 
back, or the man and the woman who 
go out with the hunters after gold to 
hunt them in turn for whatever gold they 
may find. The day of the “ pioneer ” has 
gone by in most of the Far-Western coun- 
try, although some of his habits remain. 
The men who do the American country 
good are the same kind in the Far West 
and in the Middle West. In the Middle 
West the pioneers were the seekers after 
new homes, but in the farther country 
most of the Americans who first travelled 
out were not of the settling or of the set- 
tled class. They who went to build homes 
stopped on the plains of Dakota, and 
many of them were foreigners. They 
who went to the mines carried in their 
company the attendant vices. They who 
went to herd cattle had the stir of ad- 
venture, often of thriftlessness, in their 
blood. The vices went with them also, 
for they fasten on the nomadic, and the 
vicious pitched their tents for faro and 
bad whiskey and other temptations where 
they might be within easy reach. As the 
railroads moved their tracks out, the dens 
faced the railroad track; and once, out of 
the car window, at a place which hoped 
to thrive in a sage-brush country, I saw, 
at the side of the train, on the board walk 
which ran between the station and the 
saloon, a faro-table which was presided 
over by a lady with golden curls, red 
cheeks, and a pink Mother Hubbard. 
These things have changed in older and 
better days, and though a red shade now 
and then flutters in the wind of the main 
street, the second lot of Americans have 
been received, and these are the real 
builders of the empire. These decent 
Americans do not care to dwell and to 
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bring up their children in the midst of 
an immorality which is so prevailing as 
to make the social atmosphere of the com- 
munity, and therefore the tough and his 
companions are moved off quickly by a 
vigilance committee, or else they slink 
back into slums, thereby increasing the 
slumminess. The process of human bet- 
terment has not been entirely completed. 
Time is required to bring about all that 
civilization demands, without counting 
the luxuries which it may bestow in re- 
turn. Not long ago an indignant rail- 
road president, moved to wrath by the 
obstreperous viciousness of a town that 
is a division headquarters, sent word to 
it that unless it mended its morals he 
would take his shops away from it— 
which in reality meant that he would 
move away most of the population. 

It is impossible, apparently, that there 
shall be a frontier, or anything like it, 
without the youth who have wildness in 
the blood. It is the fashion to call the 
life of the ranches and of the mining 
towns free and unconventional. The idea 


that is hoped to be conveyed by this over- 
taxed word unconventionality is, as the 


mundane says, fetching, for it means re- 
lief from restraining artificialities; but 
experience teaches us that there is no 
decent community without its conven- 
tions, only these conventions differ in dif- 
ferent places. There are, indeed, arti- 
ficial restraints which are irksome, and 
apparently arbitrary and meaningless, but 
it is a great deal better, for the commu- 
nity and for the individual, that they be 
observed. Unrestrained freedom is bad 
all round, and socially bad, whether it 
is that of the beer-cellar in Bohemia or 
of a dance-hall in the Far West. The 
young man who seeks in the Northwest 
liberty from all the sedate checks of civ- 
ilized public opinion, including those 
which deserve the disdain of the intel- 
lectual, has before him varied oppor- 
tunities. How he is to come out is the 
problem of his own nature. He may be- 
come a cattle-thief or a steady “ punch- 
er”; he may take to liquor and gam- 
bling or he may become a “ leading cit- 
izen”; he may become a politician or a 
maker of politicians; he may graduate 
as a typical cowboy nuisance, wear queer 
clothes, shoot off pistols and strange oaths 
to frighten tenderfeet, or he may become 
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a real ranchman—a “ builder-up of em- 
pire,” to use one of our newest phrases, 
—with a strong hankering after churches. 
schools, broadcloth, and other convention: 
from which in his youth he fled. The 
tendency of good Americans and of gov 
American communities is in this direc- 
tion; it is toward respectability, whic! 
means the ability to inspire respect in 
others by respecting one’s self. It is 
the Americans, the sons of Americans, 
who impress themselves upon the far-ou: 
lands, as the same people have put their 
stamp upon the institutions of the Mid- 
dle West. The foreigners who come to 
anything in the one as in the other part 
of the country reach their climacteric of 
citizenship by becoming Americanized. 
Politics is perhaps queer, to say the 
least, in the newer parts of the country: 
but while, by reason of the hammer of 
the reformers, who love their country 
with a much stronger and more unselfish 
passion than do the self-dubbed opti- 
mists, the public is making up its mind 
to improve politics, still we cannot say 
that political vagaries, in municipal af- 
fairs, for example, are peculiar to the 
Far West. We continue to possess our 
“halls” and our “ organizations ” in the 
fringe along the Atlantic, even if it is 
true that in some respects, where there 
has been exposure and where penaltics 
have been suffered, politics is a less fla- 
grant vice than it used to be. Perhaps it 
may be said that the East is gradually 
waking up to the fact that party politics 
may afford virtuous occupation and be 
beneficial to the state, while a perceptil|: 
part of the men of the Northwest, or the 
Far West, are still regarding government, 
with its resources and its powers, as a 
quarry—and this virtuously, it may be. 
A quarry it is in sooth, to all parts 
of the country. There are three ways of 
looking at politics in our dear victimize:| 
land. In the East the tendency of the 
class is to take an office for “the money 
in it,” although there are some men, who 
have arrived or who have inherited, who 
like to do the work of real statesmanship, 
or of something nearly akin to it. There 
are also those most dangerous enemics 
of the public weal, mere opportunists. 
Tt is true that all, or nearly all, demo- 
cratic progress is made through com- 
promises, but there are compromises for 
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the advancement of the good cause, and 
there are compromises looking toward se- 
uring a reelection at the cost of the 
eood eause; the latter are made by 
the mere opportunists. In the Middle 
\Vest, men who have made firm their place 
n the community and who want greater 
idvancement in the esteem of their fel- 
lows, having played the game of business 
to a suecessful end, strive for the honors 
of public office, spurred by their life- 
long desire to win. It is true that the 
spirit of winning is essentially an Amer- 
can spirit, and that its excesses blemish 
other activities than those of intercol- 
egiate athletics; but in endeavoring to 
draw between the sections a distinction 
as to motives for the avocation of pol- 
ities one cannot intend a sharp distinc- 
tion, but ean only hope to catch the pre- 
vailing instinct. In the Middle West 
there seems to be a trifle more of the 
personal element in the political rage; 
the man who is at its head is the party. 
In the East it is likely to be the man 
who is the most adroit captain of the 
machine who is at the head; in the Far 
West the leader is usually the man who 
can get the most out of the nation for 
the good of his neighbors, or of his own 
town, or of his State, or of his sec- 
tion. These, more or less, are sectional 
idiosynerasies. 

Out in the Far West men go into po- 
litical life for the advantage of their own 
community. They live in that part of 
the country which, more than any other, 
is possessed of the colonial spirit; they 
are the children of the nation—and the 
favored children. When the adventurous, 
good and bad, had filled the land behind 
them with the glory of the great territory 
beyond the Mississippi, then the real 
builders went out, and with these came 
real exploitation and real business. For 
twenty years the great Northwest has 
been growing in such a way that its en- 
deavors, covering this brief distance in 
the pathway of the nation, have added 
so many new States to the Union that 
in a few years more the dominant power 
in the Senate will be that of the States 
west of the centre of population. This 
is a prosaic fact, but full of significance 
to the States whose capital is seeking 
pecuniary progeny on these plains and 
under these mountains. The vision of 
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these people is very far; their dreams 
have the right to soar higher than the 
dreams of other people; their own achieve- 
ments, discoveries, “ strikes,” justify their 
belief that under the soil and in the soil 
is wealth the like of which no land has 
yet produced. They tell the nation that 
the welfare of the whole country depends 
upon their welfare, and that it is the 
duty of the nation to pour its money into 
railroads, into irrigation, into a thousand 
and one works which will aid their com- 
merce. The commercial spirit is set on 
fire by the bigness of the plains and of 
their seeming opportunities. It appears 
to the makers of this empire as though 
it “would pay ” the whole world to turn 
its saved-up millions into canals for the 
conveyance of fruitful streams from the 
mountains to the brown, waste places on 
which rain rarely falls. Trade and com- 
merce and “output” become rhythmic, 
melodious, harmonious, sounding in great 
and inspiriting measures. Alfalfa’s three 
annual crops grow to the sound of six- 
footed verses, and the stream from the 
irrigation ditch babbles a golden tune to 
the fruit-trees that stagger under their 
rich and luscious burdens, growing out 
of land which but for those nourishing 
streams would still be blown sand held 
together by the roots of sage-brush. 

What could not the great government 
do if its people in the East would but 
tax themselves more heavily for this land 
of miracle and prodigy! The individual, 
however, has worked these wonders. The 
railroad that has justified its building 
with profits from the beginning of its 
existence is the railroad which has never 
received a dollar of given money or an 
acre of public land from the government. 
Other railroads have become income- 
breeders since they ceased to regard the 
beneficence of the great father at Wash- 
ington as sufficient for their day and 
generation. “It is too big for private 
citizens and for private enterprise,” is 
the ery of the thoughtless, and the conse- 
quent adoption of enterprise by the pa- 
ternal government has invariably brought 
injury to the enterprise itself. 

The politics of the Northwest is for 
the Northwest, because the people out 
there believe in their land, and the poli- 
ticians are of the people as well as the 
servants of the people; but the North- 
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west itself is, as it stands—to use the 
vernacular —the work of the earnest, 
eager, sound reasoning, sane American 
citizen. To none other, not even to his 
government, is the glory due. He has 
made it, and the fact that the govern- 
ment anticipated him in the matter of 
fostering a railroad may be a pure ac- 
cident. His life-giving enterprise found 
the capabilities of the land, and its de- 
velopment, its fruitage, is his and his 
alone. Its great railroads tell the tale 
as they run their courses. They leave 
the waters of the Mississippi and the 
lands whose crumbling iron ore helps to 
make us the richest country in the world. 
What wonder is it that the palmist in 
the blue and silver car reads the hands, 
and the gypsy tells fortunes midway be- 
tween the twin cities, to the wondering 
and helpless multitude who dwell near the 
most magical of nature’s storehouses, 
where the forest is cut into millions of 
dollars only to leave behind a far greater 
number of millions under the tangled 
roots of its stumps! Leaving this abode 
of wealth behind it, the road runs through 
the wheat-lands of the Red River, the 
cattle plains, the copper and silver, the 
varied agriculture west of the mountains, 
on to the great timber of Puget Sound. 
And in running thus through these 
varied gifts of nature, the railroads have 
nourished industry, have stimulated the 
arts of production, have taught the un- 
ready and have aided the ready, in obe- 
dience to the great and universal law 
that one who would serve profitably to 
himself must serve profitably to others. 

In twenty years, since Mr. Villard’s 
company of distinguished guests crossed 
the continent to see and participate in 
the completion of the first of the great 
northern roads, well-built towns have suc- 
ceeded the wooden shelters of the first day, 
while the face of nature itself has been 
changed. The once brown plains, whose 
many unfenced acres were seized per- 
haps in obedience to the law of seeming 
necessity—for necessity is oftenest seem- 
ing,—but contrary to the law of legis- 
latures, are greening under the influence 
of irrigation, and the husbandman once 
more, as in all times past, is moving on 
the herdsman and is driving the cattle 
into smaller and richer fields, to the 
betterment of all. All this that we see, 
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the growing splendor of the land, is the 
work of the individual man, either alone 
or in voluntary association with others. 
Together men have led the mountain 
streams to the arid sage-brush plains, and 
alone man has made green and fruitful 
squares from forbidding bits of territory. 
These green oases in the Great American 
Desert are the fine achievements of the 
Western men who are, let us remember, 
Eastern men and sons or grandsons of 
Eastern men, working with their own and 
with the capital of other Eastern men 
who have faith in them and in their land, 
—all these achievements are tributes to 
the individual and a great sustainer of 
the old-fashioned faith in individualism. 

It ought not to be possible to look 
upon the wonderful gains of this wonder- 
ful region without the reflection that the 
individual has ventured millions and 
succeeded, where government has granted 
thousands and partly failed. This is not 
the place for the discussion of the funda- 
mental difference between those who want 
the government to try to do more than 
they have done and those who think that 
the private citizen will continue to do 
better and more wisely than the political 
power can ever do, but there is room for 
such discussion, which, however, as in al- 
most all human problems, will doubtless 
be settled in the end by hard experience; 
but this is now the truth, that, whatever 
may be done in the time to come, men 
unaided by government, or despite the 
efforts of government to aid, have created 
a rich empire out of lands once ridiculed 
as the “ Banana Tract,” and that men 
uncherished by the politicians who man- 
age the government have built a pathway 
from the manufactories of the East, the 
corn and wheat prairies of the Middle 
West, the cotton-plantations of the South, 
across the plains to the Pacific coast, gold 
and timber bearing, and that, farther still, 
the pathway is going on across the 
Pacific, so that this marvellous Western 
empire of ours is looking onward with 
wise prescience into mysterious and stil! 
undeveloped Asia. 

Can government, with its little war- 
fleets and its pampering laws, which, 
like all pampering, weakens character, 
expect to do as much for the wel- 
fare of the world of men as the men 
of the world have done for themselves 
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their fellows—the men whose fleets 
peaceful commerce far outnumber 
structive and protective squadrons; the 
whose wealth is greater, whose in- 
ligence is keener and is better in- 
ructed, and whose wisdom in these af- 
airs is larger than the wisdom which 
vernment has manifested in the man- 
cement of its own ? 

Very little of what the Far West 
has grown to be is due to Congress, 
or to Presidents, or to the various 
departments of government whic are 
charged with the administration of pub- 
ic business peculiarly interesting to 
that big and reaching part of the land. 
The government has, indeed, accomplish- 
ed something through its scientific men 
of the Geological Survey; it has, how- 
ever, wasted its public lands, although 
some of them have gone cheaply to 
worthy citizens whose enterprise has 
tirred the pulses of life in seemingly 
dead lands, and who have thereby added 
o the country’s wealth. The government 
has been preyed upon by the seekers of 
fortunes, and much of its land has been 
stolen. It has set a bad example to those 
pioneers who should be thrifty but who 
hope only to be lucky. It has not con- 
ducted its affairs in a businesslike man- 
ner, but has invited people to cozen it. 
Polities has been mixed up with the land 
business and with the cattle business. 
This, however, is to say as slightly as 
possible the word which must be said by 
one writing of the Far West. Bad men 
and women always go in the early trains 
to a new country; but when the country 
s worth while, the men of character and 
of achievement go after them and send 
the others to their holes. This is what 
is happening in the West. The good 
and conservative citizen who acts with 
wisdom as well as with energy is on the 
plains and in the mountains and forests. 
He has developed the riches of the em- 
pire and he has improved its character; 
but it should always be borne in mind 
that the empire looks watchfully to 
Washington as to its parent. The nation 
built these States, while in the East the 
States built the nation; therefore much 
of the paternalistic sentiment entertained 
by men who have nevertheless worked 
wonders without aid, and who will work 
all the greater wonders in the future 
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if they are left to their own wisdom 
and their own courage. Besides, pater- 
nal aid is invariably accompanied by pa- 
ternal restraint. 

This great West has its difficulties, as 
have other sections. Cities growso rapidly 
that they are compelled, for their grown- 
up necessities, to run in debt so largely 
that their interest charges consume their 
income, and streets must go for more 
years than they ought unwatered and un- 
paved. Moreover, the good men are so 
busy attending to the great affairs which 
increase the wealth of the nation and of 
the community, as well as reward the 
adventurous with fortunes, that they 
have no time for public improvements or 
for local politics. Therefore we have the 
dusty streets and the rude sidewalks; 
therefore we have the distinguished and 
eccentric criminals. Still, these small 
evils adjust themselves in the end. 
The troubles are what one sees on 
the surface of life, but when one rubs 
the dust of the unpaved streets out of 
one’s eyes, and looks about him at the 
dwellings in which men and women live, 
and when one enters there, the virtue and 
force of the individual’s effort and of his 
character are evident once more, as they 
have been in the work which he has accom- 
plished in the material world. Collective- 
ly, the people of Seattle, for example, 
may leave their streets unpaved and 
unwatered, but individually they build 
beautiful houses, fill them with domestic 
and social delights, force green lawns 
with abundant water, and plant along 
the borders of the street the planes, the 
elms, the maples, and the red-berried 
mountain-ash. These leaders of great 
hosts of activity in business, in industry, 
in mining, in transportation, in the 
thousand walks out-of-doors, may not yet 
have had time to study and to act upon 
municipal and police problems, but they 
have had time not only carefully and 
surely to work out the gigantic problems 
of their imaginations, but to make a 
within - doors most attractive and most 
stimulating. In time this American in- 
dividual who has built the empire and 
has made himself a home will be com- 
prehended in his just proportions. 

There is no wool in the Western mind, 
and there is no decadence in the West- 
ern conscience. 




































































































































The Yearly Tribute 


BY ROSINA HUBLEY EMMET 


a OR science is a cruel mistress. 
F She exacts a yearly tribute of 
flesh and blood like the dragons 

of ancient pagan mythology.” 

The eminent scientist paused momen- 
tarily here and viewed the earnest young 
faces before him. In this poetic figure 
of speech he saw fit to present to them 
the hardships of the life they had chosen 
to embark upon. It was a hot June morn- 
ing, and the heavy scent of syringa came 
in through the high uncurtained windows 
of the lecture-hall. All the students 
stared with reverence at this distinguish- 
ed stranger, who had come a long dis- 
tance to speak to the graduating class; 
and one of its members sighed deeply 
and turned his eyes to the window, and 
watched some maple leaves moving lan- 
guidly against the blue sky. The lec- 
turer heard his sigh, saw him fall into 
abstraction, realized the peculiar char- 
acter of his face; and marked him as a 
man who would serve to the end, possibly 
becoming one of the victims of that 
cruel mistress. 


Pilchard and Swan had stopped to rest 
in the middle of the plaza. The black 
Mexican night was falling and a few 
stars blossomed in the sky, but there was 
no abatement in the heat which had held 
since sunrise; rather, indeed, the thick- 
ness of the atmosphere seemed intensi- 
fied. The two Americans, who had spent 
a whole year in Mexico and become ac- 
customed to the climate, attempted to 
make themselves comfortable. Pilchard 
sank to a dilapidated bench and lighted 
a cigarette; and Swan, not having even 
sufficient spirit to smoke, stretched him- 
self bodily on the flat stones which paved 
the plaza, and placed his old hat upon 
his upturned face. 

Both young men seemed depressed, and 
without speaking they listened to the 
moaning of the ocean which heaved and 
glistened in the distance; and when Pil- 


chard finally said, “So poor Murphy is 
gone too,” and Swan responded, “ His 
troubles are over, poor fellow,” it showed 
how completely they had been absorbed in 
the same thought. 

“And Mulligan last week,” Pilchard 
continued, “and all the others who went 
before, and Peele taken sick this aft- 
ernoon. Swan, we’re the only white 
men left.” 

“ And we’ve only got ten days left.” 

“Oh, I guess we can do it, so long as 
we're out of the swamp.” 

“So long as the swamp isn’t in us.” 

They were alluding to the railroad they 
had come to Mexico to build. The time- 
limit given in the contract would expire 
in ten days, and it would be a race to get 
the tracks through the town and down to 
the new docks in that time. Swan, when- 
ever he thought of it, became restless, and 
now he sat up with a jerk, and his old 
hat slipped off his face. Even in that 
dim light Swan’s ugliness was apparent. 
He measured over six feet and was loose- 
jointed and ungainly; he had big flat 
feet, and big bony, capable hands; and 
his features, which were big and bony 
too, seemed in proportion to nothing but 
his general ungainliness, Swan was an 
inventive Yankee with no background 
and no tradition. He could not even 
claim the proverbial Connecticut farm. 
His people had been dreary commercials 
in a middle-sized New Hampshire town, 
and he had worked his way through col- 
lege to fit himself for a scientific career. 
His memory of his deceased ,parents was 
so colorless that it seemed to Swan as 
if they had never existed, and his con- 
tacts had been so dull, his outlook so 
dreary, that he had almost no conception 
of beauty. His plain college room, 
where, by the hour, he had worked out 
mathematical problems, and a grimy en- 
gine-room (which was the next stage of 
his advancement), where he had stood 
in a greasy black shirt, surrounded by 
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unceasing whir of machinery, and 
ossed a gang of men—these had been 
he things which had substituted for him 
mance and passion and life; and finally, 
vhen Pilchard, a college friend, had per- 
uaded him to come down to Mexico and 
uild a railroad, he had taken off his 
reasy black shirt and gone, principally 
hecause this was such a big undertaking, 
nd it would undoubtedly in the end 
ead to something very much bigger. 
The company which was causing the 
railroad to be built had established large 
exporting-houses in San Francisco, which 
sent down certain articles of merchan- 
dise to Mexico, and the railroad was de- 
gned to transport this freight from one 
of the southwestern seaport towns to the 
city of Mexico. The undertaking in- 
cluded the erection of docks with swing- 
ing elevators to lift the freight from the 
vessels and deposit it in the cars, and as 
the pay was very large and Pilchard was 
an adventurous soul, he undertook the 
job when it was offered to him, and going 
to the manager’s office, impressed him 
with his boldness and ability, and signed 
his name to the contracts without reading 
them through; then gayly, and feeling no 
uneasiness, he buttoned his coat over the 
neatly folded paper and went to see Swan. 
Swan, in a greasy black shirt, was in 
the engine-room, hard at work, and he 
was just about to reprimand one of the 
men when Pilchard came in. Although 
it was early in May, a spell of precocious 
heat had taken New York by the throat, 
and what with the whir of rapidly turning 
wheels, and the smell of hot machine-oil 
and perspiring men, there was some- 
thing filthy and degraded about the at- 
mosphere. Swan suddenly realized this, al- 
though it was the only atmosphere he knew 
anything about. Glancing upward, he 
saw a little patch of blue sky through the 
top of one of the grimy windows ... a 
white cloud sailed past . . 
other .. 


. and then an- 
. something akin to longing well- 
ed in his heart, something like a wave of 
despair and hope, a desire to lift himself 
into a higher and less degraded world. . . . 
He looked toward the door and saw Pil- 
chard, and crossing the room, he greet- 
ed him warmly and read the contract 
Pilchard pulled from his pocket. 

“That’s a queer business,” said Swan, 
when he had finished. 
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” How so?” 

“Man alive, haven’t you read what 
you've signed your name to?” 

“ Certainly I’ve read it.” 

“And you think you can put the job 
through in a year?” 
“Why not?” asked Pilchard, with his 
cock-sure " 
Swan, like every one else, was taken in 


“ 


smile, 


by this smile, and to convince himself 
he read the contract again, out loud 
this time, and in a thoughtful way. Pil 
chard listened. 

The contract guaranteed that a rail- 
road covering two hundred and _ fifty 
miles, between the city of Mexico and 
the little seaport of Zacatula, on the 
Pacifie Ocean, would be built and com- 
pleted in one year’s time, work starting 
on the 25th of June. Docks and freight- 
elevators were included in the work, and 
if the tracks were not in fit condition for 
the trains to run by the date specified, 
every penny of the very large pay would 
be forfeited by the builders. A strange 
contract, indeed! Pilchard, however, as 
he heard it read, betrayed by no sign 
that he was as much surprised as Swan. 

“Well,” said Swan, looking up and 
meeting that “ cock-sure” smile, “ you 
think you ean do it in a year?” 

“T’m certain I ean.” 

“Of course,” Swan continued, not yet 
convinced, “it’s the worst country on 
earth; full of swamp and yellow fever.” 

“T’ll run in a gang of Mexican Indians 
to lay the ties. They ean stand their 
own climate.” 

“But you'll have to take down some 
white men, too, good fellows who know 
the business. You can’t be the only man 
It *d kill you.” 

All this time Pilchard was closely 
watching Swan, and almost unconsciously 
something had been growing in his mind. 
Swan had an ugly, resolute face, and en- 
durance seemed to be expressed in every 
line of his body. Behind him the engine 
roared, and spit steam, and ground out 
the produce of a great city factory; his 
face and hands were grimy and covered 
with grease, and the black cinders around 
his deep-set eyes gave him a terrible, 
deathly look. Pilchard saw instantly that 
he must have Swan to do the work. He 
must take him down to Mexico or else 
the railroad would never be built. Swan 


to do the bossing. 
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would come, too, because there was a look 
of tragic fatigue in his deep-set eyes, an 
expression of sick nausea in the lines 
about his mouth, that showed how gladly 
he would change, how completely he had 
come to the end of his hopes here; so 
Pilchard suggested with a careless smile 
that they go down to Mexico together. 
“ Of course,” he said, “I don’t say that it 
mightn’t be better for me to do it alone— 
two heads to a job, you know, isn’t always 
a good arrangement; but you’ve got a 
pretty mean berth here, It ’ll take years 
for you to get a rise, and you’re wasting 
your youth and health shut up with this 
filthy gang of men. This job of mine 
would push you right along, and you'll 
get others like it. Better come.” 

Swan reflected. His work was the only 
thing on earth that he cared for, and to 
progress in his work, to keep putting 
through more and more difficult jobs, was 
what he had always aimed to do. But 
had he a right to take advantage of Pil- 
chard’s generosity? He glanced around 
the room, conscious of the incessant 
chattering of the different parts of the 
engine, which he must keep going in 
order to turn out the produce of a great 
city factory. He was no more here than 
one of the many parts of that engine, 
and if some day he should be absorbed 
into the midst of those whirring wheels 
and ground up like corn, who would ever 
be the wiser ? 

So he went. 


“Tad a letter from the company to- 
day,” Pilchard observed, suddenly. 

“ That so?” 

“They’re going to send a fellow down 
from Frisco on the steamer that touches 
on the 25th. Everything plays into their 


hands. Steamer reaches here the day the 
contract expires.” 

“Well, that’s all right.” 

“They request that I meet the fellow 
and show him around.” 

“ That’s easy, too.” 

Pilchard breathed smoke through his 
nose in his self - possessed way, and 
said nothing more, until Swan suddenly 
broke out: 

“ Well, I for one won’t be sorry to get 
out of this hole. Ill get the job done, of 
course, but we’ve just had a terrible set- 
back. I think Peele’s dying.” 
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“ Lord!” 

“T came away from him only half a 
hour ago. He may last through the nigh 
but I doubt it. Anyhow, if he lives . 
dies, we’re devilish pressed for time, I’) 
beginning to think we’ll have to work a 
night, too.” 

“ At night?” 

“ There’s a full moon. Here she comes 
now.” Swan looked at the full moon, 
which, as the darkness increased, grew 
in radiance. 

Pilchard breathed more smoke through 
his nose, then said with a sigh: “ That’s 
hard luck, Swan. I’m sorry.” 

“ Hey ?” 

“ And yet it’s a lucky thing that you’re 
as strong as you are. It’s a lucky thing 
you. haven’t got the responsibilities at 
home that I have.” 

“T don’t see what you mean.” 

“Why, you know I’m engaged! I’m 
as good as married. That poor girl’s 
got everything ready for the wedding. 
You met her that day last year you came 
up to Maine before we left New York.” 

“Yes, I met her.” 

“And you remember how much she 
thought of me?” Pilchard spoke slowly. 
It was impossible to tell why he did so. 
Was it because he did not care to dis- 
cuss the woman he loved with an out- 
sider like Swan, or was it because he 
was going on tiptoe, because he won- 
dered what he must say next, because he 
was waiting, hoping that something un- 
expected would develop? 

Swan, however, dropped the question 
of Pilchard’s marriage. 

“You mean, I suppose, that you won’t 
work at night.” 

“T ean’t. [I’m not well enough.” 

Swan grunted and sighed and stretched 
all his limbs, shaking his great shoulders 
as if he were trying to shake out the 
ague. Then he cleared his throat again 
and turned to Pilchard. 

“ See here, Pilchard, it’s time we came 
to some understanding.” 

“Understanding?” Pilchard queried in 
a surprised voice. 

“Yes, about this job. About the pay 
—m—not so much the pay as the credit. 
This job ought to give a man a name. 
It’s been a big piece of engineering and 
devilish hard work to put it through. 
I’ve planned the whole thing and watched 
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Swan spoke in a brutal, masterful way. 
Perhaps he realized as he did so 
completely the acknowledgment of 
services depended on Pilchard’s gener- 
osity. Pilchard alone had signed the 
contract, and Swan’s existence was no 
more to the company than the existence 
of the other workmen. Moreover, the 
eleven mechanics they had brought down 
had all been carried off by fever, and 
there was no one else who, in case of ne- 
cessity, could testify to the splendid 
work Swan had done, practically alone. 
All this was in Pilchard’s mind as well 
as Swan’s, and all this suddenly showed 
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Pilchard how completely Swan was in 


his power. He must play a careful game. 

“Why, what the devil do you mean?” 
he asked, speaking rather angrily. 

“What do I mean? I mean that this 
is all too unbusinesslike. It’s too vague. 
I’m risking my life to put this business 
through, and I want to get what I de- 
serve. It’s the biggest thing I’ve ever 
done, and I won’t do it for nothing.” 

“For nothing? Man alive, you’re al- 
most accusing me of dishonesty! I told 
you when we started out that I’d give 
you half the pay. If I’d ever supposed 
you didn’t trust my word I’d have had 
it drawn up on paper. And as for the 
credit, you deserve it all, and you'll get 
it all . . . and that’s all.” 
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Pilchard ended with a _ self-conscious 
laugh, and got up to go indoors and take 
a few drinks before he went to bed. He 
stood for a moment, uncertainly, before 
Swan, wondering with a strange distrust, 
which lately had been growing upon him, 
what Swan really thought. Swan was 
so silent and reserved, and he worked 
with such unflinching constancy, that 
Pilchard often felt as if he too must be 
developing some plan. It was fortunate, 
he told himself, that there were only ten 
days more, His nerves could not have 
held out much longer; but after he had 
filled himself with several drinks and 
was sitting in gauzy pajamas beside 
an open window, things began to look 
brighter. Ten days might. develop un- 
heard-of things. To work all night on 
the borders of a swamp in this rainy 
season, which is almost certain death for 
a white man—Pilchard closed his eyes 
and peacefully slept. . . . 

Swan, meanwhile, continued to sit on 
the bench, and throwing back his head, 
looked at the sky. A full moon swung 
above him, huge and tropical and red, 
seeming to garnish the black depths that 
lay behind it and that great black mouth 
that opened immeasurably into the west. 
All his actual surroundings faded away, 
and, as is often the case with men at 
these moments, he thought of a woman 
that he had seen once and had never 
forgotten. 


That cool summer day just a year ago 
that he had spent on the coast of Maine, 


whither he had gone to see Pilchard 
about some final arrangements for their 
journey to Mexico—Pilchard had intro- 
duced him to the girl he was going to 
marry, and. it had somehow happened 
that he and she had taken a short walk 
together along a cliff where some pines 
were growing, and which looked forlorn- 
ly enough across the solitary ocean. Noth- 
ing but the most commonplace words had 
passed between them; they had talked of 
Pilehard and his enterprise, and had 
stopped to look at the view, and had 
gazed out over the rolling waves. He had 
searcely dared look at his companion, but 
once he had helped her over some rocks, 
and he remembered that her foot had 
slipped, and for an instant her body had 
swayed against his. He remembered, too, 
that she had pale cheeks and dreamy 
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eyes, and a slim hand laden with ring 
that held back her skirts. This sligh: 
experience had made a changed man o! 
him. New senses existed for him, new 
hopes for the future that turned him 
dizzy, a splendid and deeper insight into 
life. The sordid realities of his life no 
longer claimed all his thoughts; they wer 
beautified by rare and exquisite dreams, 
and by repetitions of that strange welling 
of hope and despair which had come to 
him in the grimy engine-room. After 
all, there were things in the world other 
than engines and boilers and steel tracks; 
there were plenty of uses for him besides 
calculating and experimenting and boss- 
ing a lot of filthy men. He, too, could 
serve and wait and hope and... die! 


Swan spent the remainder of that night 
with Peele, and as the sick man was still 
alive at sunrise, and Swan was obliged to 
oversee the men, he swallowed 
coffee and went off, leaving Pilchard in 
charge. About noon Pilchard came out 
to him with a white face. 

“ What’s the matter?” Swan asked, full 
of apprehension. 

“Peele died before you’d been gone 
an hour.” 

“We must see to having him buried 
at onee.” 

“He’s underground already.” 

“Where we'll all be if we stay much 
longer.” 

“Where I feel as if I ought to be,” 
Pilchard groaned. 

“What d’ye mean ?” 

“T mean that I’m about ready to give 
up. If it wasn’t for you I would give 
up. I’m as.Wweak as water, I just saw 
Peele die, and that finished me. Ugh! 
Tt was awful!” 

And Pilchard, who certainly was pale, 
drew a flask from his pocket and took a 
long drink. He seemed to drink to his 
own weakness. He seemed to glory in 
the fact that he had given up, and that 
he knew Swan never would. 

Swan realized this and looked wearily 
across the swamp they had just covered. 
Tt was all his work. A narrow mound of 
solid earth ran back as far as eye could 
reach, and on it two shining steel rails 
glittered in the blazing sun. On either side 
lay wet, poisonous ground covered with 
deadly growths and exuding fearful odors 
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and devitalizing forces which even the 
heat could not dissipate. In that noon- 
day light which burned and burned and 
made no impression on the moisture, 
Swan’s face was wilted like a white flower 
which is dead and turning yellow. His 
eyes, too, were like things once living and 
now dead. The muscles around his 
mouth twitched like electric wire. 

“Tt isn’t possible for me to finish it 
alone,” he told himself. He knew that he 
could finish the job by working both 
night and day, but could he stand the 
strain? Had he, after all, a stronger 
physique than any other white man had 
ever had before? He leaned far back as 
if he were trying to fold himself up, 
and then bent forward in the same man- 
ner, trying, with a desperation like death, 
to relieve the weakness that was numbing 
his limbs. He suddenly felt dizzy as he 
looked at the hot distance where séme 
big leaves were waving—dizzy as he knew 
that he must fail. 

“By God!” he exclaimed, striking the 
pile of dirt. “By God! T’ll do it!” 

Pilchard put on his hat and smiled. 
He had been waiting for this. “If you 
say you will, I bet you will!” he told 
Swan. “That’s why you'll always come 
out ahead.” As he said this he looked in- 
tently at Swan, who was still sitting on 
the pile of dirt. He noticed for the first 
time the peculiar look in his eyes and 
the trembling of his whole body. 

Swan sat silent. He saw the dark per- 
spiring bodies of the Indians who were 
laying ties, and his lifelong ambition to 
be a great engineer suddenly presented 
itself to him in the old strong unemo- 
tional way. 

“For science is a cruel mistress. She 
exacts her yearly tribute of flesh and 
blood like the dragons of ancient pa- 
gan mythology.” 

This had been said by an eminent 
scientist who had addressed his gradua- 
ting class. Swan had heard it then and 
remembered it now. He clearly remem- 
bered that hot June morning ten years 
ago. Some young maple leaves had made 
a lovely pattern on the blue northern sky 
outside the uncurtained windows of the 
lecture - hall. He remembered that he 
had looked through the window and 
vowed that he would never give up. 

He organized two bands of men, one to 





work by moonlight and one by sunlig! 
but it was necessary for him to overlov\ 
them both, day and night, so it happen: «| 
that there were just two hours in the 
twenty-four when he could find any re-;, 
This was when the daily tropical storm 
broke, late in the afternoon, and all tly 
workmen scampered for shelter. Swan 
crawled into a shanty the men had put up 
to hold their tools, and wrapping himse|{ 
in a blanket, slept until the storm was 
over. That is to say, for three or four 
times he slept, but gradually he found it 
impossible to get any rest, and nobod) 
knew the agonies he endured fighting 
off the fever, which he felt had marked 
him for its own. He never looked for 
ward longer than twelve hours, thinking 
always that the next day would decid 
his fate, and the next day never did. 
“Tf I can keep it off till to-morrow, | 
guess it won’t come back,” he repeated, 
mechanically, standing in the moonlight 
and dosing himself and bossing the men. 
But in the morning there was never any 
abatement in those deadly symptoms 
which told him that the period of incu- 
bation would soon be over; and it almost 
seemed to him as if his cruel mistress 
was saving him in some miraculous way 
to complete her work, for it was not 
until the evening of the ninth day, when 
the railroad was finished and the last man 
paid off, that his temperature rose to 
fever-heat, his pulse quickened, and his 
tongue became congested, and this de- 
mon of the tropical swamp claimed him 
for its own. 

Early on the morning of the 25th, a 
Pacific mail-steamer touched at the little 
port of Zacatula, and a man was put off 
who came down from San Francisco to 
do business for the company in the event 
of the railroad not being completed. He 
was greatly astonished when Pilchard 
showed him that the last day’s work had 
been done. 

“Then,” said the agent, mopping his 
perspiring bald head, “we may say that 
you’ve carried out the contract to the 
letter, to the very minute. You say you 
only paid off the men last night?” 

“Yes,” answered Pilchard, with his en- 
gaging smile, and casting a possessive 
glance down the front of his white 
trousers. “And it was an awful rush to 
get the job done.” But in spite of Pil- 
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ard’s sleek figure and social smile, he 

ikked pale that morning. The hot sun- 
ght that bathed the end of the dock 
et no responsive glow in h® cheeks. 

The agent hung his handkerchief over 
the top of a post to dry it, and looked 

ore closely at his companion. “ Any- 
thing the matter?” he asked, kindly. 

You certainly haven’t lost anything on 
ie job ” 

“ No—no.” Pilchard brought out that 
ver-ready smile that was so delightful. 
‘But it’s about time to go home. This 
s a terrible climate. We've lost every 
white man that came down, eleven all 
told, except myself and—and—one other, 
who’s dying over in that shed now. Maybe 

maybe—he’s dead—” Pilchard jerked 
with his thumb towards a shanty just 
where the docks joined the land... . 


, 


In this rude shanty, knocked together 
by the workmen to hold their tools, on 
a heap of sacks and blankets, Swan lay 
as he had dropped the night before. Pil- 
chard had found him there, and the full 
moon coming in at the wide opening had 
revealed a fearful sight—Swan in the 
throes of terrific fever, his face scarlet, 
his eyes ferrety and congested, and his 
swollen tongue lolling between his lips. 
When he saw Pilchard he asked in a 
strange voice for water. Pilchard 
brought him some and felt his forehead. 
It seemed on fire. 

“ Pilchard,” began Swan, in a deliberate 
voice, as if he were trying to fight off the 
delirium, “the swamp got into me, after 
all. I’ve taken the fever.” 

Pilchard, appalled by the terrible sight 
before him, and the things it suggested, 
which he could not help but see, leaned 
against the rude wall, and for once his 
self-possession deserted him. “ Swan,” 
he faltered, “ Swan—for God’s sake—” 

“ Hush,” Swan interposed, in that same 
deliberate voice. “ Don’t lose your head. 
I’m keeping mine. Am I talking sense?” 

“Yes, yes, Swan. Perfectly correctly.” 

“Then I'll tell you what to do.” Swan 
spoke more and more slowly as the fire 
mounted to his brain and besieged it. 
“There’s every symptom of fever. You 
can’t deny that.” 

“Symptoms, Swan? I don’t see any. 
You’re worn out, poor fellow. That’s 
all.” 
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“Then what’s this?” Swan opened his 
mouth and showed his scarlet tongue. 
“ And this?’ He tore open the breast of 
his shirt and showed the congested con- 
dition of his skin. “ But I'll fight death 
as I fought the fever! I’m not going to 
die. There’s too much for me to do in 
the world! I’ll be a great engineer. I'll 
make her proud. I vowed it when we 
looked out over the waves and I wanted to 
take her in my arms, See here!” and sud- 
denly seizing a pickaxe from the ground 
beside him, he swung it around his head 
and sent it whizzing past Pilchard’s ear, 
out through the opening of the shanty. 
“T’ve got my muscle and I’ve got my 
brain and I'll keep my life. I deserve to 
live. I deserve it as payment for putting 
the job through. I'll keep my wife here, 
too, here in the engine-room, with the 
pines behind us, and I can look after the 
men then. Who’s that leaning against 
the wall? Pilchard? Poor fool! Why 
did you boast you were the only man who 
had ever loved a woman ?” 

“Me boast! Heaven forbid,” faltered 
Pilchard. 

“Then,” shouted Swan, suddenly sit- 
ting up and striking out with both arms, 
“take these things away. All these little 
black things that are pouring over me. 
It’s a regular shower. It must be a whole 
city. No! No! They’re sparks! They’re 
fire! They burn! They burn! Take the 
wheels away from me! They’re grinding 
me like corn—oh, Lord! it’s heavy, it’s 
heavy! There, there! It crushes me! 
Now, now it’s over. This is—death—” 
And he sank back, oppressed by a sudden 
and overwhelming load of oblivion. 

Swan grew worse toward morning, and 
though the disease had only attacked him 
at sunset the night before, so rapid and 
terrible were its onslaughts that by the 
time the sun rose a complete physic- 
al collapse had occurred. His pulse had 
fallen below normal, and his skin as- 
sumed a strange yellow hue, the color of 
a lemon, and in these signs and the con- 
stant hiccough which convulsed the death- 
stricken frame Pilchard guessed proper- 
ly what the termination must be. The 
end would come easily. Swan had ceased 
to suffer. 

When light crept gray and silent into 
the shanty, Pilchard stood and looked 
at Swan’s prostrate form. No sound 
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A HORRIBLE SENSATION 


came to 
of the 
hovered in 


them but the gentle lapping 
Sober as a Day 
the sky, and that solemn 
which is Death was somewhere 
near, hiding and waiting; and Pilchard 
and Death and the breaking Day were for 
alone. And Pilchard 
overwhelmed with terror. Some spectre 
could not shake 
Ile looked once more at the dying 


waves. dove 


change 


one second was 
had seized him, and he 
it off. 
man, at his closed eyes and his still body, 
momentarily convulsed by the final signs 
of life, like a great piece of machinery 
when the steam power is gradually run- 
Then he turned and broke 
away, to take a bath and to take a drink 
and the 
San 


ning down. 


then go to meet steamer from 


Francisco. 


“ Eleven ? 
suppose ¢” 
“ Yes, 
way down from 
“That so? 
rifice. It’s a good job. | 

undertaken it myself.” 


You don’t say. Fever, I 
We tackled three swamps on our 
Mexico.” 

Well, it’s worth some sac- 


wouldn’t ’a’ 


CAME 


OVER THE SICK MAN 


“T wouldn’t do it again.” 
They walked down the dock. . 
Swan 


his and 


looked 
through the wide opening of the shanty 
out to where the blazing sun struck tlh. 


opened eyes 


hot water of the little harbor. He hardly 
remembered where he was. Oh yes! HH: 
must get up and go down-town. In 
minute, when he was fully awake. And 
he closed his eyes again and heard the « 
customed whir of machinery, and kn 
that he was in the engine-room. One of 
the workmen needed to be spoken to; hi 
was the filthiest of the lot, and Swan was 
the only man who could control him 
Suddenly Swan opened his eyes agai: 
and saw that this same workman had e1 
tered the shanty and was standing b 
side him.- He instantly recognized tl. 
man’s greasy black shirt and deprave: 
city face. 

“For science is a cruel mistress,” th 
man said, “She exacts her yearly tribut 
of flesh and blood.” 

But, singularly enough, these word 
meant something entirely different. Swa: 
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looked curiously at the workman and saw 
that he too was really somebody else. 
The man smiled and, leaning over, gently 
raised him up, and for the first time in 
his life Swan felt himself encircled by 
a woman’s arms, and he tasted a strange, 
delicious joy awakening deep within him 
that knowledge of reciprocal love which 
slumbers in the heart of every man. 

“ And you did it all for me,” she said. 

“Did what?” he asked her. 

‘Built the road?” 

“Yes,” he whispered, closing his eyes 
again, filled with this new strange joy. 

“And now we'll go home together to 
the North, where the maple leaves make a 
lovely pattern against the blue sky.” 

He knew nothing for a minute, and 
then she spoke again: 

“ Well, it’s a good job. I'll see that you 
get pushed along. The company ’ll have 
plenty more work; big pay, too. This 
business has made your name, You’re a 
wonderful fellow! You say you worked 
night as well as day?” 

“ For eight days, yes.” 

It was Pilchard’s voice. He was talk- 
ing to another man. They were leaning 
heavily against the rough wall of Swan’s 
shanty. A horrible sensation came over 
ihe sick man, that sensation experienced 
by men who emerge from some unnatural 
mental condition, who are recalled by one 
sentence, often by one word, which acts 
like a key and opens again to their terri- 
fied vision the horrible realities of actual 
life. Swan raised his arms to bring that 
woman’s face close to his, but he could 
not find it. He opened his eyes, and tears 
of weakness watered his cheeks. He was 
alone in the hovel knocked together by 
the men to hold their tools, and the work 
for which he had given his life was being 
claimed outside by another man. . . 

The agent leaned against the side of 
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the shanty, gazing reflectively at his 
steamer, which was anchored half a mile 
from shore, “I’m going clear round to 
New York. You’d better get aboard and 
come with me,” he proposed to Pilchard, 
to whom he had taken a fancy. “ Good 
Lord!” he suddenly shouted, leaping for- 
ward. “Ts this the shed where you said 
a workman was dying of fever? Let’s 
get out quick or we’ll take the infection.” 

But Pilchard, pale as death, put up a 
warning hand. “Yes, let’s clear out 
—let’s get to sea before I go crazy! 
But — but — don’t speak so loud. He 
may hear!” 

He had heard every word. His facul- 
ties, numb with death, sprang instantly 
into life. He leaped to his feet and left 
the shanty, momentarily endowed with 
his full strength, and facing the two men, 
spoke three times: “ My work! My work! 
My work!” His eyes were on Pilchard 
all the time, and that look pierced like a 
sword; it penetrated to the very founda- 
tions of his being... . 


Pilchard caught the body as it fell and 
lowered it to the ground, and then looked 
at the agent with a scared face to see how 
much he knew. The agent had leaped 
still farther away, and now was crouch- 
ing, livid with fear, before this man 
whose last words had been words of de- 
lirium. No, he knew nothing. Pilchard 
alone knew the extent of his own deceit, 
which dead lips could never disclose. He 
alone knew of that half-formed idea he 
had not dared to mature, which had 
come to him a year ago when he looked 
at Swan’s resolute face in the engine- 
room; and he alone in all the world could 
ever know of the terror which had pos- 
sessed him at daybreak in the shanty 
when he had turned in a panic and 
run away—from what?... 
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CHAPTER III 
N Saturday, of the week following 
() the evening at Madame d’Estrées’, 
Ashe found himself in a Mid- 
land train on his way to the Cambridge- 
shire house of Lady Grosville. While the 
April country slipped past him—like some 
blanched face, to which life and color are 
returning—Ashe divided his time between 
an idle skimming of the Saturday papers 
and a no less idle dreaming of Kitty 
Bristol. He had seen her twice since his 
first introduction to her. Once on the 
terrace of the House of Commons, where 
he had strolled up and down with her 
for a most amusing and stimulating 
hour, while her mother entertained a 
group of elderly politicians. And the 
following day she had come alone— 
her own choice—to take tea with Lady 
Tranmore, on that lady’s invitation, as 
prompted by her son. Ashe himself had 
arrived towards the end of the visit, 
and had found a Lady Kitty in the height 
of the fashion, stiff, mannered, and flush- 
ed to a deep red by her own consciousness 
that she could not possibly be making a 
good impression. At sight of him she re- 
laxed, and talked a great deal, but not 
wisely; and when she was gone, Ashe 
could get very little opinion of any kind 
from his mother, who had, however, ex- 
pressed a wish that she should come and 
visit them in the country. 

Since then he frankly confessed to him- 
self that in the intervals of his new 
official and administrative work he had 
been a good deal haunted by memories of 
this strange child, her eyes, her grace,— 
even in her fits of proud shyness,—and the 
way in which, as he had put her into her 
cab after the visit to Lady Tranmore, her 
tiny hand had lingered in his, a mute as- 
tonishing appeal, Haunted, too, by what 
he heard of her fortunes and surround- 
ings. What was the real truth of Ma- 
dame d’Estrées’ situation? During the 
week some odd rumors had reached Ashe 
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of financial embarrassment in that qu 
ter, of debts risen to mountainous hx 
of crisis and possible disappeara 
Then these rumors were met by ot! 
to the effect that Colonel Warington. 
old friend and support of the D’Fst 
household, had come to the rescue, { 
the crisis had been averted, and that 
three weekly evenings, so well ki 
and so well attended, would go on 
with this latter fact there mingled 
Ashe was well aware, not the slig 
breath of scandal, in a case where, 
speak, all was seandal. 

And meanwhile what new and 
rous truths had Lady Kitty been | 
ing, as to her mother’s story and 
mother’s position? By Jove, it was | 
upon the girl! Darrell was right. \' 
not leave her to her French friends 
relations?—or relinquish her to | 
Grosville? Madame d’Estrées had 
little or nothing of her for years. S 
could not, therefore, be necessary 1 
mother’s happiness, and there was a 
cruelty in thus claiming her, at th« 
moment of her entrance into so 
where Madame d’Estrées could 
stand in her way. For although mai 
man whom the girl might profita)) 
marry was to be found among 
mother’s guests, the influences of \Ma- 
dame d’Estrées’ “evenings” were 
tainly not matrimonial. Still, the unf 
seen was surely the probable in L 
Kitty’s case. What sort of a man oug 
she to marry ?—what sort of man could 
safely take the risks of marrying lh: 
—with that mother in the backgroun 

He descended at the wayside stat 
prescribed to him, and looked round | 
for fellow guests, much as the card-pla 
examines his hand. Mary Lyster, 2 
cabinet minister—filling an ornament: 
office and handed on from ministry (0 
ministry as a kind of necessary 
pendage, the public never knew why,— 
the minister’s second wife, an attaché 
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m the Austrian embassy, two members 
Parliament, and a well-known journal- 
Ashe said to himself, flippantly, that 
so far the trumps were not many. But 
he was always reasonably glad to see 
Mary, and he went up to her, cared for 
her bag, and made her put on her cloak, 
with ecousinly civility. In the omnibus 
the way to the house, he and Mary 
siped in a corner, while the cabinet 
ister and the editor went to sleep, 
nd the two members of Parliament prac- 
tised some courageous French on the Aus- 
trian attaché, 

“Ts it to be a large party?” he asked 

f his companion. 

“Oh! they always fill the house. A 
rood many came down yesterday.” 

“Well, I’m not curious,” said Ashe, 

except as to one person.” 

“Who?” 

“Lady Kitty Bristol.” 

Mary Lyster smiled. 

“Yes, poor child, I heard from the 

rosville girls that she was to be here.” 

“ Why ‘ poor child ’?” 

“T don’t know. Quite the wrong expres- 
ion,Ladmit. It should be ‘poor hostess.’” 

“ Oh!—the Grosvilles complain ?” 

“No. They’re only on _ tenter-hooks. 

‘hey never know what she will do next.” 

“ How good for the Grosvilles!” 

“You think society is the better for 
shocks ?” 

“ Lady Grosville can do with them, any- 
way. What a masterful woman! But 
I'll back Lady Kitty.” 

“T haven’t seen her yet,” said Mary. 
“T hear she is a very odd-looking lit- 
tle thing.” 

“ Extremely pretty,” said Ashe. 

“Really?” Mary lifted incredulous 
eyebrows. “Well, now I shall know 
what you admire.” 

“Oh, my tastes are horribly catholic, 
—I admire so many people,” said Ashe, 
with a glance at the well-dressed elegance 
beside him. Mary colored a little, un- 
seen; and the rattle of the carriage as it 
entered the covered porch of Grosville 
Park cut short their conversation. 


“ Well, I’m glad you got in,” said Lady 
Grosville, in her full, loud voice, “ because 


we are connections. But of course I re- 
gard the loss of a seat to our side just 
now as a great disaster.” 
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“Very grasping, on your part!” said 
Ashe. “ You’ve had it all your own way 
lately. Think of Portsmouth!” 

Lady Grosville, however, as she met his 
bantering look, did not find herself at all 
inclined to think of Portsmouth. She 
was much more inclined to think of 
William Ashe. What a good-looking fel- 
low he had grown! She heaved an in- 
ward sigh, of mingled envy and apprecia- 
tion,—directed towards Lady Tranmore. 

Poor Susan, indeed, had suffered ter- 
ribly in the death of her eldest son. But 
the handsomer and abler of the two 
brothers still remained to her, and the 
estate was safe. Lady Grosville thought 
of her own three daughters, plain and al- 
most dowerless; and of that conceited 
young man, the heir, whom she could 
hardly persuade her husband to invite, 
once a year, for appearance’s sake. 

“Why are we so early?” said Ashe, 
looking at his watch. “I thought I 
should be disgracefully late.” 

For he and Lady Grosville had the 
library to themselves. It was a fine book- 
walled room, with giallo antico columns 
and Adam decoration; and in its richly 
colored lamp-lit space the seated figure, 
stifly erect, of Lady Grosville,—her pro- 
file said by some to be like a horse and 
by others to resemble Savonarola,—the 
cap of old Venice point that crowned her 
grizzled hair, her black velvet dress, and 
the long-fingered, ugly, yet distinguished 
hands which lay upon her lap, told signif- 
icantly: especially when contrasted with 
the negligent ease and fresh - colored 
youth of her companion. 

Grosville Park was rich in second-rate 
antiques; and there was a Greco-Roman 
head above the bookcase with which Ashe 
had been often compared. As he stood 
now leaning against the fireplace, the 
close-piled curls and the eyes—somewhat 
“4 fleur de téte ”—of the bust were un- 
doubtedly repeated with some closeness in 
the living man. Those whom he had 
offended by some social carelessness or 
other said of him, when they wished to 
run him down, that he was “ floridly ” 
handsome; and there was some truth 
in it. 

“Didn’t you get the message about 
dinner?” said Lady Grosville. Then, as 
he shook his head: “ Very remiss of Par- 
kin. I always tell him he loses his head 
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directly the party goes into double fig- 
ures. We had to put off dinner a quarter 
of an hour, because of Kitty Bristol, who 
missed her train at St. Pancras, and 
only arrived half an hour ago. By the 
way, I suppose you have already seen 
her—at that woman’s?” 

“T met her last Tuesday week at 
Madame d’Estrées’,” said Ashe, apparent- 
ly preoccupied with something wrong in 
the set of his white waistcoat. 

“ What do you think of her?” 

“A charming young lady,” said Ashe, 
smiling. “ What else should I think?” 

“A lamb thrown to the wolves,” said 
Lady. Grosville, grimly. “How that 
woman could do such a thing!” 

“T saw nothing lamblike about Lady 
Kitty,” said Ashe. “ And do you include 
me among the wolves?” 

Lady Grosville hesitated a moment, 
then stuck to her colors. 

“You shouldn’t go to such a house,” 
she said, boldly, “I suppose I may say 
that without offence, William, as I’ve 
known you from a boy.” 

“ Say anything you like, my dear Lady 
Grosville! So you—believe evil things— 
of Madame d’Estrées ?” 

His tone was light, but his eyes sought 
the distant door, as though invoking some 
fellow guest to appear and protect him. 

Lady Grosville did not answer. Ashe’s 
look returned to her, and he was startled 
by the expression of her face. He had 
always known and unwillingly admired 
her for a fine Old Testament Christian, 
—one from whom the language of the 
imprecatory psalms with regard to her 
enemies, personal and political, might 
have flowed more naturally than from 
any other person he knew, of the same 
class and breeding. But this loathing, 
this passion of contempt, this heat of 
memory !—these were*new indeed, and 
the fire of them transfigured the old 
gray face. 

“T have known a fair number of bad 
people,” said Lady Grosville in a low 
voice, “and a good many wicked women. 
But for meanness and vileness combined, 
the things I know of the woman who 
was Blackwater’s wife have no equal in 
my experience!” 

There was a moment’s pause. Then 
Ashe said, in a voice as serious as 
her own: 
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“T am sorry to hear you say tha'— 
partly because I like Madame d’Estr 
and partly—because—I was particu! 
attracted by Lady Kitty.” 

Lady Grosville looked up sha: 
“Don’t marry her, William!—don’t : 
ry her! She comes of a bad stock.” 

Ashe recovered his gayety. 

“She is your own niece. Mightn’: 
man dare ?—on that guarantee?’ 

“Not at all,” said Lady Grosville, 
appeased. “I was a hop out of kin. 
sides—a Methodist governess saved 
she converted me, at eighteen, and | 
her everything. But my brothers! 
all the rest of us!” She threw up 
eyes and hands. “ What’s the good o| 
being mealy-mouthed about it? Al! the 
world knows it. A good many of us were 
mad,—and I sometimes think I see 1 
than eccentricity in Kitty.” 

“Who was Madame d’Estrées?” 
Ashe. Why should he wince so at 
girl’s name ?—in that hard mouth! 

Lady Grosville smiled. 

“ Well, I can tell you a good deal a! 
that,” she said, “ Ah!—another time!” 

For the door opened, and in can 


group of guests, with a gush of talk 
a rustling of silks and satins., 


Everybody was gathered; dinner 
been announced; and the white-hair 
and gouty Lord Grosville was in a stat 
of seething impatience that not even 
the mild-voiced Dean of the neighbor- 
ing cathedral, engaged in compliment in; 
him on his speech at the Diocesan Con- 
ference, could restrain. 

“ Adelina, need we wait any longer?” 
said the master of the house, turning an 
angry eye upon his wife. 

“Certainly not; she has had ampk 
time,” said Lady Grosville, and rang t! 
bell beside her. 

Suddenly there was a_ whirlwind 
noise in the hall—the angry barking 0! : 
small dog, the sound of a girl’s voice 
laughing and scolding, the swish of ;'!! 
skirts. A scandalized butler, obeying 
Lady Grosville’s summons, threw the 
open; and in burst Lady Kitty. 

“Oh! I’m so sorry!” said the new- 
comer in a tone of despair. “ But 
couldn’t leave him up-stairs, Aunt Lin«! 
He’d eaten one of my shoes, and begu 
upon the other. And Julie’s afraid 























A SLIM GIRL IN WHITE AT THE FAR END OF THE LARGE ROOM 
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iim. He bit her last week. 
t on my knee? 

him quiet!” 
Every 


May he 
I know I can keep 


conversation in the library 
topped. Twenty amazed persons turned 
to look. They beheld a slim girl in white 

the far end of the large room strug- 
gling with a gray terrier puppy which she 
held under her arm, and turning ap- 
pealing eyes towards Lady Grosville. The 
dog, half frightened, half fierce, was 
barking furiously. Lady Kitty’s voice 
could hardly be heard through the din, 
and she was crimson with the effort to 
control her charge. Her lips laughed; 
her eyes implored. And to add to the 
effect of the apparition, a marked 
strangeness of dress was at once per- 
ceived by all the English eyes turned 
upon her. Lady Kitty was robed in the 
extreme of French fashion, which at that 
moment was a fashion of flounces; she 
was extremefy décolletée; and her fair 
abundant hair, carried to a great height 
and arranged with a certain calculated 
wildness around her small face, was sur- 
mounted by a large scarlet butterfly 
which shone defiantly against the dark 
background of books. 

“ Kitty!” said Lady Grosville, advan- 
cing indignantly, “what a dreadful 
noise! Pray give the dog to Parkin 
at once.” 

Lady Kitty only held the struggling 
animal tighter. 

“ Please, Aunt Lina!—I’m afraid he’ll 
bite! But he'll be quite good with me.” 

“Why did you bring him, Kitty!’ We 
can’t have such a creature at dinner!” 
said Lady Grosville, angrily. 

Lord Grosville advanced behind 
wife, 

“ How do you do, Kitty? Hadn’t you 
better put down the dog, and Gome and be 
introduced to Mr. Rankine, who is to 
take you in to dinner ?”’ 

Lady Kitty shook her fair head, but ad- 
vanced, stil! clinging to the dog, gave a 
smile and a nod to Ashe, and a bow to the 
young Tory member presented to her. 

“You don’t mind him?” she said, a 
flash of laughter in her dark eyes. “ We'll 
manage him between us, won’t we?” 

The young man, dazzled by her pretti- 
ness and her strangeness, murmured a 
hopeful assent. Lord Grosville, with the 
air of a man determined on dinner 
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though the skies fall, offered his arm to 
Lady Edith Manley, the wife of the 
cabinet minister, and made for the 
dining-room. The stream of guests fol- 
lowed; when suddenly the puppy, per- 
ceiving on the floor a ball of wool which 
had rolled out of Lady Grosyille’s work- 
table, escaped in an ecstasy of mischief 
from his mistress’s arm and flew upon 
the ball. Kitty rushed after him. The 
wool first unrolled, then caught; the table 
overturned, and all its contents were 


flung pell-mell in the path of Lady Gros- 
ville, who, on the arm of the amused and 
astonished minister, was waiting in re- 
strained fury till her guests should pass. 


“T shall never get over this,” said Lady 
Kitty, as she leaned back in her chair, 
still panting, and quite incapable of eat- 
ing any of the foods that were being of- 
fered to her in quick succession. 

“T don’t know that you deserve to,” 
said Ashe, turning a face upon her which 
was as grave as he could make it. The 
attention of every one else round the 
room was also, in truth, occupied with his 
companion. There was, indeed, a general 
buzz of conversation and a general pre- 
tence that Lady Kitty’s 
might now be ignored. But in reality 
every guest, male or female, kept a 
stealthy watch on the red butterfly and 
the sparkling face beneath it; and Ashe 
was well aware of it. 

“TI vow it was not my fault,” said 
Kitty, with dignity. “I was not allowed 
to have the dog I should have had. You’d 
never have found a dog of St. Hubert 
condescending to bedroom slippers! But 
as I had to have a dog, and Colonel War- 
ingten gave me this one three days ago— 
and he has already ruined half Maman’s 
things,—and no one could manage him 
but me, I just had to bring him, and 
trust to Providence.” 

“T have been here a good many times,” 
said Ashe, “and I never yet saw a dog 
in the sanctuary. Do you know that 
Pitt once wrote a speech in the library?” 

“Did he? I’m sure it. never made such 
a stir as Ponto did.” Kitty’s face sud- 
denly broke into laughter, and she hid 
it a moment in her hands. 

“You brazen it out,” said Ashe, “ but 
how are you going to appease Lady 
Grosville ?” 
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Kitty ceased to laugh. She drew her- 
self up, and looked seriously, observantly 
at her aunt. 

“T don’t know. But I must do it some- 
how. I don’t want any more worries.” 

So changed was her tone and aspect 
that Ashe turned a friendly examining 
look upon her. 

“Have you been worried?” he said, in 
a lower voice. 

She shrugged her shoulders, and made 
no reply. But presently she impatiently 
reclaimed his attention, snatching him 
from the lady he had taken in to dinner, 
with no scruple at all. 

“Will you come a walk with me to- 
morrow morning?” 

“Proud,” said Ashe. “ What time?” 

“As soon as we can get rid of these 
people,” she said, her eye running round 
the table. Then as it paused and lin- 
gered on the face of Mary Lyster op- 
posite, she abruptly asked him who that 
lady might be. 

Ashe informed her. 

“Your cousin?” she said, looking at 
him with a slight frown. “I don’t— 
well, I don’t think I shall like her.” 

“ That’s a great pity,” said Ashe. 

“ For me?” she said, distrustfully. 

“For both, of course! My mother’s 
very fond of Miss Lyster. She’s often 
with us.” 

“Oh!” said Kitty, and looked again at 
the face opposite. Then he heard her 
say, behind her fan, half to herself and 
half to him: 

“ She does not interest me in the least! 
She has no ideas! I’m sure she has no 
ideas. Has she?” 

She turned abruptly to Ashe. 

“ Every one calls her very clever.” 

Kitty looked contempt. 

“ That’s nothing to do with it. 
the clever people who have ideas.” 

Ashe bantered her a little on the mean- 
ing of her words, till he presently found 
that she was too young and unpractised 
to be able to take his thrusts and return 
them, with equanimity. She could make 
a daring sally or reply, but it was still 
the raw material of conversation; it 
wanted ease and polish. And she was 
evidently conscious of it herself, for 
presently her cheek flushed and her man- 
ner wavered. 

“T suppose you—everybody thinks 
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her very agreeable?” she said, sharply, 
her eyes returning to Miss Lyster. 

“She is a most excellent gossip,” said 
Ashe. “I always go to her for the news.” 

Kitty glanced again. 

“T can see that already she detests me.” 

“Tn half an hour?” 

The girl nodded. 

“She has looked at me twice—about. 
But she has made up her mind—and she 
never changes.” Then with an abrupt 
alteration of note she looked round the 
room. “I suppose your English dining- 
rooms are all like this? One might be 
sitting in a hearse. And the pictures— 
no! Quelles horreurs!” 

She raised her shoulders again im 
petuously, frowning at a huge full-length 
opposite, of Lord Grosville as M. F. H., 
—a masterpiece, indeed, of early Victo 
rian vulgarity. 

Then suddenly, hastily, with that 
flashing softness which so" often trans- 
formed her expression, she turned to- 
wards him, trying to make amends. 

“But the library, that was bien—ah! 
tr-rés, tr-rés bien!” 

Her r’s rolled a little as she spoke, with 
a charming effect, and she looked at him 
radiantly, as though to strike and to 
make amends were equally her preroga- 
tive, and she asked no man’s leave. 

“You’ve not yet seen what there is to 
see here,” said Ashe, smiling. “ Look be- 
hind you.” 

The girl turned her slim neck, and ex- 
claimed. For behind Ashe’s chair was 
the treasure of the house. It was a 
“ Dance of Children,” by one of the most 
famous of the eighteenth-century mas- 
ters. From the dark wall it shone out 
with a flowerlike brilliance, a vision of 
color and of grace. The children danced 
through a golden air, their bodies sway- 
ing to one of those “ unheard melodies ” 
of art, sweeter than all mortal tunes, 
their delicate faces alive with joy. The 
sky and grass and trees seemed to caress 
them; a soft sunlight clothed them; and 
flowers brushed their feet. 

Kitty turned back again, and was 
silent. Was it Ashe’s fancy, or had she 
grown pale? 

“ Did you like it?” he asked her. 

She turned to him, and for the second 
time in their acquaintance he saw her 
eyes floating in tears. 


THE 


“Tt is too beautiful!” she said, with an 
fort—almost an angry effort. “I don’t 
vant to see it again.” 

“T thought it would give you pleasure,” 
said Ashe, gently, suddenly conscious of 

hope that she was not aware of the 
look of amusement with which 
Mary Lyster was contemplating them 
both. 

“So it did,” said Kitty, furtively ap- 
nlying her lace handkerchief to her tears, 
“but ”’—her voice dropped—*“ when one’s 
unhappy, very unhappy, things like that— 
things like heaven—hurt! Oh! what a 
fool I am!” And she sat straightly up, 
looking round her. 

There was a pause; then Ashe said, in 
another voice: 

“Look here; you know, this won’t do. 
I thought we were to be cousins.” 

“Well?” said Kitty, indifferently, not 
looking at him. 

“And I understood that I was to be 
taken into respectable cousinly counsel.” 

“Well?” said Kitty again, crumbling 
her bread; “I can’t do it here, can I?” 

Ashe laughed. 

“Well, anyhow, we’re going to sam- 
ple the garden to-morrow morning, are- 
n’t we?” 

“T suppose so,” said Kitty. Then aft- 
er a moment she looked at her right- 
hand neighbor, the young politician, to 
whom as yet she had searcely vouch- 
safed a word. 

“ What’s his name?” she asked, under 
her breath. Ashe repeated it. 

“ Perhaps I ought to talk to him?” 

“ Of course you ought,” said Ashe, with 
smiling decision, and turning to the lady 
whom he had brought in, he left her free. 


slight 


When the ladies rose, Lady Grosville 
led the way to the large drawing-room, a 
room which, like the library, had some 
character and a thin elegance of style, 
not, however, warmed and harmonized by 


the delightful presence of books. The 
walls, blue and white in color, were pan- 
elled in stueco relief. A few family 
portraits, stiff handlings of stiff people, 
were placed each in the exact centre of 
its respective panel. There were a few 
cases of china, and a few polished tables. 
A crimson Brussels carpet, chosen by 
Lady Grosville for its “cheerfulness,” 
covered the floor, and there was a large 
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white sheepskin rug before the fireplace. 
A few hyacinths in pots and the bright 
fire supplied the only gay and living 
notes—before the ladies arrived. 

Still, for an English eye the room had 
a certain cold charm—was, moreover, 
full of history. It hardly deserved, at any 
rate, the shiver with which Kitty Bristol 
looked round it. 

But she had little time to dwell upon 
the room and its meanings, for Lady 
Grosville approached her with a manner 
which still showed signs of the catas- 
trophe before dinner. 

“ Kitty, I think you don’t know Miss 
Lyster yet—Mary Lyster. She wants to 
be introduced to you.” 

Mary advanced, smiling; Kitty held 
out a limp hand, and they exchanged a 
few words, standing in the centre of the 
floor, while the other guests found seats. 

“What a charming contrast!” said 
Lady Edith Manley in Lady Grosville’s 
ear. She nodded, smiling, towards the 
standing pair, struck by the fine straight 
lines of Mary’s satin dress, the roundness 
of her fine figure, the oval of her head and 
face, and then by the little, vibrating, 
tempestuous creature beside her, so dis- 
tinguished in spite of the billowing 
flounces and ribbons, so direct and signifi- 
cant amid all the elaboration. 

“Kitty is ridiculously 
said Lady Grosville. “I hope we shall 
soon change that. My girls are going to 
take her to their woman.” 

Lady Edith put up her eye-glass 
slowly, and looked at the two Grosville 
girls; then back at Kitty. 

Meanwhile a few perfunctory questions 
and answers were passing between Miss 
Lyster and her companion. Mary’s 
aspect as she talked was extremely ami- 
able; one might have called it indulgent, 
perhaps even by an adjective that im- 
plied a yet further shade of delicate supe- 
riority. Kitty met it by the same 
“grand manner” that Ashe had several 
times observed in her—a manner caught, 
perhaps, from some French model, and 
caricatured in the taking. Her eyes 
meanwhile took note of Mary’s face and 
dress, and while she listened her small 
teeth tormented her under lip, as though 
she restrained impatience. All at once, 
in the midst of some information that 
Miss Lyster was lucidly giving, Kitty 


overdressed,” 
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made an impetuous turn. She had caught 
some words on the farther side of the 
room, and she looked hard, eagerly, at 
the speaker. 

“Who is that?’ she inquired. 

Mary Lyster, with a sharp sense of 
interruption, replied that she believed the 
lady in question was the Grosvilles’ 
French governess. But in the very midst 
of her sentence Kitty deserted her, left 
her standing in the centre of the draw- 
ing-room, while the deserter fled across it, 
and sinking down beside the astonished 
mademoiselle, took the Frenchwoman’s 
hand by assault and held it in both 
her own. 

“Vous parlez Francais? vous étes 
Francaise? Ah! ca me fait tant de bien! 
Voyons! voyons! causons un peu!” 

And bending forward, she broke into a 
eataract of French, all the elements of 
her strange, small beauty rushing, as it 
were, into flame and movement at the 
swift sound and cadence of the words, 
like a dancer kindled by music. The oc- 
casion was of the slightest; the French- 
woman might well show a natural be- 
wilderment. But into the slight occa- 
sion the girl threw an animation, a 
passion that glorified it. It was like the 
leap of a wild rain-stream on the moun- 
tains that pours into the first channel 
which presents itself. 

“What beautiful French!” said Lady 
Edith, softly, to Mary Lyster, who had 
found a seat beside her. 

Mary Lyster smiled. 

“ She has been at school, of course, in a 
French convent.” Somehow the tone im- 
plied that the explanation disposed of all 
merit in the performance. 

“T am afraid these French convent 
schools are not at all what they should 
be,” said Lady Grosville. 

And rising to a pyramidal height, her 
ample moiré dress swelling behind her, 
her gray head magnificently crowned by 
its lace cap and black velvet bandeau, she 
swept across the room to where the Dean’s 
wife, Mrs. Winston, sat in fascinated 
silence, observing Lady Kitty. The 
silence and the attention annoyed her 
hostess. The first thing to be done with 
girls of this type, it seemed to Lady 
Grosville, was to prove to them that 
they would not be allowed to monop- 
olize society. 
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There are natural monopolies, however : 
and they are not easy to deal with. 

As soon as the gentlemen returned, Mr. 
Rankine, whom she had treated so badly 
at dinner, the young agent of the estate, 
the clergyman of the parish, the Aus- 
trian attaché, the cabinet minister, and 
the Dean all showed a strong inclina- 
tion to that side of the room which 
seemed to be held in force by Lady Kitty. 
The Dean especially was not to be gain- 
said. He placed himself in the seat 
shyly vacated by the French governess, 
and crossed his thin gaitered legs with the 
air of one who means to take his ease. 
There was even a certain curious resem- 
blance between him and Kitty, as was 
noticed from a distance by Ashe. The 
Dean, who was very much a man of the 
world, and came of an historic family, 
was, in his masculine degree, planned on 
the same miniature scale, and with the 
same fine finish as the girl of eighteen. 
And he carried his gaiters, his ribbon of 
the Bath, and his exquisite white head 
with a natural charm and energy akin to 
hers, mellowed though it were by time 
and dignified by office. He began eagerly 
to talk to her of Paris. His father had 
been ambassador for a time under Louis 
Philippe, and he had boyish memories of 
the great house in the Faubourg St.- 
Honoré, and of the Orleanist ministers 
and men of letters. And, lo! Kitty met 
him at once, in a glow and sparkle that 
enchanted the old man. Moreover, it ap- 
peared that this much-beflounced young 
lady could talk; that she had heard of 
the famous names and the great affairs 
to which the Dean made allusion; that 
she possessed, indeed, a native and sur- 
prising interest in matter of the sort; 
and a manner, above all, with the old, 
alternately soft and daring—calculated, 
as Lady Grosville would no doubt have 
put it, merely to make fools of them. 

In her cousins’ house, it seemed, she 
had talked with old people, survivors of 
the Orleanist and Bourbon régimes, even 
of the Empire; had sat at their feet, a 
small, excited hero-worshipper; and ha 
then rushed blindly into the memoirs and 
books that concerned them. So, in this 
French world the child had found time 
for other things than hunting and the 
flattery of her cousin Henri? Ashe was 
supposed to be devoting himself to the 
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Dean’s wife; but both he and she listened 
t of the time to the sallies and the 
ihter of the circle where Kitty pre- 
sided. 

“My dear young lady!” cried the de- 

hted Dean, “I never find anybody who 
an talk of these things,—it is really as- 
tonishing. Ah, now, we English know 
nothing of France,—nor they of us. Why, 
I was a mere schoolboy then, and I had 

passion for their society and their 
books,—for their plays—dare I confess 
it?’—he lowered his voice and glanced 
at his hostess,—* their plays, above all!” 

Kitty clapped her hands. The Dean 
looked at her, and ran on: 

“My mother shared it. When I came 
ver for my Eton holidays, she and I 
lived at the Théatre Francais. Ah! 
those were days! J remember Rachel in 
Hernant.” 

Kitty bounded in her seat. Where- 
upon it appeared that just before she left 
Paris she had been taken by a friend to 
see the reigning idol of the Comédie 
Franeaise, the young and astonishing 
actress, Sarah Bernhardt, as Dofia Sol. 
And there began straightway an excited 
duet between her and the Dean; a com- 
parison of old and new, a rivalry of hero- 
ines, a hot and critical debate that pres- 
ently silenced all other conversation in 
the room, and brought Lord Grosville to 
stand gaping and astounded behind the 
Dean, reflecting, no doubt, that this was 
not precisely the Dean of the Dioce- 
san Conference. 

The old man, indeed, forgot his age; the 
girl her youth; they met as equals, on 
poetic ground, till suddenly Kitty, spring- 
ing up, and to prove her point, began 
an imitation of “Sarah” in one of the 
great speeches of the last act, after the 
entry of the husband and the discovery 
of the lover. She absolutely forgot the 
Grosville drawing-room, the staring Gros- 
ville girls, the other faces, astonished or 
severe, neutral or friendly. Out rolled 
the tide of tragic verse, fine poetry and 
high passion; and though it be not very 
much to say, it must at least be said that 
never had such recitation, in such 
French, been heard before within the 
walls of Grosville Park. Nor had the 
lips of any English girl ever dealt there 
with so dire a topic; Lady Grosville 
might well feel as though the solid 
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frame of things were melting and crack- 
ing round her. 

Kitty ceased. She fell back upon her 
chair, smitten with a sudden perception. 

“You made me!” she said, reproach- 
fully, to the Dean. 

The Dean said another “brava!” and 
gave another clap. Then becoming aware 
of Lord Grosville’s open mouth and eye, 
he sat up, caught his wife’s expression, 
and came back to prose and the present. 

“ My dear young lady,” he began, “ you 
have the most extraordinary talent,” 
when Lady Grosville advanced upon him. 
Standing before him, she majestical- 
ly signalled to her husband across his 
small person. 

“ William!—Kindly order Mrs. Wil- 
son’s carriage.” 

Lord Grosville awoke from his stupor 
with a jerk, and did as he was told. Mrs. 
Wilson, the agent’s timid wife, who was 
not at all aware that she had asked 
for her carriage, rose obediently. Then 
the mistress of the house turned to 
Lady Kitty. 

“You recite very well, Kitty,” she 
said, with cold and stately emphasis, “ but 
another time I will ask you to confine 
yourself to Racine and Corneille. In 
England we have to be very careful about 
French writers. There are, however, if 
I remember right, some fine passages 
in Athalie.” 

Kitty said nothing. The Austrian at- 
taché, who had been following the little 
incident with the liveliest interest, retired 
to a close inspection of the china. But 
the Dean, whose temper was of the quick 
and chivalrous kind, was roused. 

“She recites wonderfully! And Victor 
Hugo is a classic, please, my lady !—just 
as much as the rest of them. Ah! well, 
no doubt, no doubt, there might be things 
more suitable.” And the old man came 
wavering down to earth, as the enthusi- 
asm which Kitty had breathed into him 
escaped, like the gas from a balloon. 
“But do you know, Lady Kitty,”—he 
struck into a new subject with eagerness, 
partly to cover the girl, partly to silence 
Lady Grosville,—“ you reminded me all 
the time so remarkably of your sister,— 
your stepsister, isn’t it?—Lady Alice? 
You know, of course, she is close to you 
to-day, just the other side the park, 
with the Sowerbys?”’ 
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The Dean’s wife sprang to her feet in 
despair. In general, it was to her a mat- 
ter for fond complacency that her hus- 
band had no memory for gossip, and was 
in such matters as innocent and as dan- 
gerous as a child. But this was too 
much! At the same moment Ashe came 
quickly forward. 

“ My sister?” said Kitty,—“ my sister ?”’ 

She spoke low and uncertainly, her 
eyes fixed upon the Dean. 

He looked at her with a sudden odd 
sense of something unusual, then went 
on, still floundering: 

“We met her at St. Pancras on our 
way down. If I had only known we were 
to have had the pleasure of meeting you— 
Do you know, I think she is looking de- 
cidedly better ?”’ 

His kindly expression as he rose ex- 
pected a word of sisterly assent. Mean- 
while, even Lady Grosville was para- 
lyzed, and the words with which she had 
meant to interpose failed on her lips. 

Kitty, too, rose, looking round for 
something, which she seemed to find in 
the face of William Ashe, for her eyes 
clung there. 

“ My sister,” she repeated, in the same 
low, strained voice,—* my sister Alice? 
I—I don’t know. I have never seen her.” 


? 


Ashe could not remember afterwards 
precisely how the incident closed. There 
was a bustle of departing guests, and 
from the midst of it Lady Kitty slipped 
away. But as he came down-stairs in 
smoking trim, ten minutes later, he over- 
heard the injured Dean wrestling with 
his wife, as she lit a candle for him on 
the landing: 

“My dear! what did you look at me 
like that for? What did the child mean? 
and what on earth is the matter!” 


CHAPTER IV 


FTER the ladies had gone to bed, 

on the night of Lady Kitty’s rec- 
itation, William Ashe stayed up till 
past midnight talking with old Lord 
Grosville. When relieved of the presence 
of his womenkind, who were apt either 
to oppress him, in the person of his wife, 
or to puzzle him, in the person of his 
daughters, Lord Grosville was not by any 
means without value as a talker. He pos- 
sessed that narrow but still most service- 


able fund of human experience which 
English landowner, while our Eng 
tradition subsists, can hardly escax 
he will. As guardsman, volunteer, ma 
trate, lord lieutenant, member—for 
sake of his name and his acres—of vari«\) 
important commissions, as military 
taché, even, for a short space, to an im- 
portant embassy, he had acquired, 
mere living, that for which his in 
lectual betters had often envied him, 
certain shrewdness, a certain instinct, as 
to both men and affairs, which were oft: 1 
of more service to him than finer bra 
to other persons. But like most 
complishments, these also brought t! 
own conceit with them. Lord Gros 
having, in his own opinion, done « 
tremely well without much book educa- 
tion himself, had but little appreciation 
for it in others. 

Nevertheless, he rarely missed a chan 
of conversation with William Ashe, | 
because the younger man, in spite of his 
past indolence, was generally held to 
both able and accomplished, but becaus: 
the elder found in him an invincib|: 
taste for men and women, their fortunes, 
oddities, catastrophes,—especially the last, 
—similar to his own. 

Like Mary Lyster, both were good gos- 
sips; but of a much more disinterested 
type than she. Women, indeed, as ¢ 
sips are too apt to pursue either tli 
damnation of some one else or 
apotheosis of themselves. But here 
stupider no less than the abler man 
showed a certain broad detachment 1 
very common in women,—amused by | 
human comedy itself, making no protit 
out of it, either for themselves or morals, 
but asking only that the play should 
go on. 

The incident, or rather the heroine, 
the evening had given Lord Grosville a 
topic which, in the case of William Asiic. 
he saw no reason for avoiding; and 
the peace of the smoking-room, when |: 
was no longer either hungry for his <in- 
ner or worried by his responsibilities 
host, he fell upon his wife’s family, ani, 
as thcugh he had been the manager of : 
puppet-show, unpacked the whole box 
them for Ashe’s entertainment. 

Figure after figure emerged, one more 
besmirched than another, till finally the 
most beflecked of all was shaken out and 












lisplayed—Lady Grosville’s brother and 
Kitty’s father, the late Lord Blackwater. 
And this time Ashe did not try to escape 

e story which was thus a second time 

ought across him. Lord Grosville, if 

pleased, had a right to tell it, and 
there was now a curious feeling in Ashe’s 
mind which had been entirely absent be- 
fore, that he had, in some sort, a right to 
hear it. 

Briefly, the outlines of it fell into some- 
hing like this shape: Henry, fifth Lord 
Blackwater, had begun life as an Irish 
peer, with more money than the majority 

his cla8s; an initial advantage soon 
undone by an insane and unscrupulous 
extravagance. He was, however, a fine, 
handsome, voracious gentleman, born to 
prey upon his kind, and when he looked 
for an heiress he was not long in finding 
her. His first wife, a very rich woman, 
bore him one daughter. Before the 
daughter was three years old, Lord Black- 
water had developed a sturdy hatred of 
the mother, chiefly because she failed to 
present him with a son; and he could not 
even appease himself by the free spending 
of her money, which, so far as the capital 
was concerned, was sharply looked after 
by a pair of trustees, Belfast manu- 
facturers and Presbyterians, to whom the 
Blackwater type was not at all congenial. 

These restrictions presently wore out 
Lord Blackwater’s patience. He left his 
wife, with a small allowance, to bring up 
her daughter in one of his Irish houses, 
while he generously spent the rest of 
her large income, and his own, and a 
great deal besides, in London and on 
the Continent. 

Lady Blackwater, however, was not 
long before she obliged him by dying. 
Her girl, then twelve years old, lived for 
a time with one of her mother’s trustees. 
3ut when she had reached the age of 
seventeen her father suddenly command- 
ed her presence in Paris, that she might 
make aequaintance with his second wife. 

The new Lady Blackwater was an ex- 
iremely beautiful woman, Irish, as the 
first had been, but like her in no other re- 
spect. Margaret Fitzgerald was the 
daughter of a cosmopolitan pair who, 
after many shifts for a living, had settled 
in Paris, where the father acted as corre- 
spondent for various English papers. 
Her beauty, her caprices, and her “ af- 
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fairs” were all well known in Paris. As 
to what the relations between her and 
Lord Blackwater might have been before 
the death of the wife, Lord Grosville 
took a frankly uncharitable view. But 
when thet event occurred, Blackwater was 
beginning to get old, and Miss Fitzgerald 
had become necessary to him. She press- 
ed all her advantages, and it ended in his 
marrying her. A few months later he 
sent for his daughter, Lady Alice, to join 
them in the sumptuous apartment in the 
Place Vendéme which he had furnished 
for his new wife, in defiance both of his 
English and Irish creditors. 

Lady Alice arrived, a fair slip of a 
girl, possessed, it was plain to see, by a 
nervous terror both of her father and 
stepmother. But Lady Blackwater re- 
ceived her with effusion, caressed her in 
public, dressed her to perfection, and 
made all possible use of the girl’s presence 
in the house for the advancement of her 
own social position. Within a year the 
Belfast trustees, watching uneasily from 
a distance, received a letter from Lord 
Blackwater announcing Lady Alice’s 
runaway marriage with a certain Colonel 
Wensleydale, formerly of the Grenadier 
Guards. Lord Blackwater professed him- 
self vastly annoyed and displeased. The 
young people, furiously in love, had 
managed the affair, however, with a skill 
that baffled all vigilance. Married they 
were, and without any settlements, Col- 
onel Wensleydale having nothing to settle, 
and Lady Alice, like a little fool, being 
only anxious to pour all that she pos- 
sessed into the lap of her beloved. The 
father threw himself on the mercy of the 
trustees, reminding them that in little 
more than three years Lady Alice would 
become unfettered mistress of her own 
fortune, and begging them meanwhile to 
make proper provision for the rash but 
happy pair. Harry Wensleydale, after all, 
was a rattling good fellow, with whom 
all the young women were in love. The 
thing, though naughty, was natural; 
and the Colonel would make an excel- 
lent husband. 

One Presbyterian trustee left his busi- 
ness in Belfast and ventured himself 
among the abominations of Paris. He 
was much befooled and befeasted. He 
found a shy young wife tremulously in 
love; a handsome husband; an amiable 
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stepmother. He knew no one in Paris 
who could enlighten him, and was not 
clever enough to invent means of getting 
information for himself. He was induced 
to promise a sufficient income for the 
moment on behalf of himself and his co- 
trustee; and for the rest, was obliged to 
be content with vague assurances from 
Colonel Wensleydale that as soon as his 
wife came into her property, fitting settle- 
ments should be made. 

Four years passed by. The young 
people lived with the Blackwaters, and 
their income kept the establishment going. 
Lady Alice had a child, and was not alto- 
gether unhappy. She was little more 
than a timid child herself; and no doubt 
at first she was in love. Then came her 
majority. In defiance of all her trustees, 
she gave her whole fortune to her hus- 
band, and no power could prevent her 
from so doing. 

The Blackwater ménage blazed up into 
a sudden splendor. Lady Blackwater’s 
carriage and Lady Blackwater’s jewels 
had never been finer; and amid the 
crowds who frequented the house, the 
slight figure, the sallow face, and absent 
eyes of her stepdaughter attracted little 
remark. Lady Alice Wensleydale was 
said to be delicate and reserved; she 
made no friends, explained herself to no 
one; and it was supposed that she occu- 
pied herself with her little boy. . 

Then one December she disappeared 
from the apartment in the Place Ven- 
déme. It was said that she and the boy 
found the climate of Paris too cold in 
winter, and had gone for a time to Italy. 
Colonel Wensleydale continued to live 
with the Blackwaters, and their apart- 
ment was no less sumptuous, their dinners 
no less talked of, their extravagances no 
less noisy, than before. But Lady Alice 
did not come back with the spring; and 
some ugly rumors began to creep about. 
They were checked, however, by the death 
of Lord Blackwater, which occurred with- 
in a year of his daughter’s departure; by 
the monstrous debts he left behind him; 
and by the sale of the contents of the 
famous apartment,—matters, all of them, 
sufficiently ugly or scandalous in them- 
selves to keep the tongues of fame busy. 
TL.ady Blackwater left Paris, and when 
she reappeared, it was in Rome as the 
Comtesse d’Estrées, the wife of yet an- 
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other old man, whose health oblige 
them to winter in the south and to sp. 
the summer in yachting. Her salon 
Rome under Pio Nono became a gr: 
rendezvous for English and America: ;. 
attracted by the historic names and ti! 
that M. d’Estrées’ connections among ‘)), 
Black nobility, his wealth, and his int 
est in several of the Catholic banking- 
houses of Rome and Naples enabled jis 
wife to command. 

Colonel Wensleydale did not appear 
Madame d’Estrées let it be underst: 
that her stepdaughter was of a difficu!: 
temper, and now spent most of her time 
in Ireland. Her own daughter, her “ dar- 
ling Kitty,” was being educated in Paris 
by the Sceurs Blanches, and she pined for 
the day when the “little sweet ” should 
join her, ready to spread her wings in t|\ 
great world. But mothers must not |x 
impatient. Kitty must have all the ad- 
vantages that befitted her rank; and to 
what better hands could the most anxious 
mother entrust her than to those charm- 
ing, aristocratic, accomplished nuns of 
the Sceurs Blanches? 

Then one January day M. d’Estrées 
drove out to San Paolo fuori le Mura, an: 
caught a blast from the snowy Sabines 
coming back. In three days he was dea, 
and his well-provided widow had snatch: 
the bulk of his fortune from the hanis 
of his needy and embittered kindred. 

Within six months of his death, she 
had bought a house in St. James’s Place, 
and her London career had begun. 


“Tt is here that we come in,” said 
Lord Grosville, when with more digres- 
sions and more plainness of speech wit! 
regard to his quondam sister-in-law tha: 
ean be here reproduced he had brought }iis 
story to this point. “ Blackwater, the 
old ruffian, when he was dying had a mo- 
ment of remorse. He wrote to my wii 
and asked her to look after his girls,— 
‘For God’s sake, Lina, see if you ca! 
help Alice; Wensleydale’s a perfect brut: 
That was the first light we had on tli 
situation, for Adelina had long before 
washed her hands of him; and we knew 
that she hated us. Well, we tried; of 
course we tried. But so long as her 
husband lived, Alice would have nothing 
to say to any of us. I suppose sh 
thought that for her boy’s sake she’d bet- 
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keep a bad business to herself as 
much as possible—” 

“ Wensleydale — Wensleydale?” said 
Ashe, who had been smoking hard and 
silently beside his host. “ You mean the 
man who distinguished himself in the 
Crimea? He died last year—at Naples, 
wasn’t it?” 

Lord Grosville assented. 

It appeared that during the last year 
of his life Lady Alice had nursed her 
husband faithfully through disease and 
poverty; for scarcely a vestige of her 
fortune remained, and an application for 
money made by Wensleydale to Madame 
d’Estrées, unknown to his wife, had been 
peremptorily refused. The Colonel died, 
and within three months of his death 
Lady Alice had also lost her son and only 
child, of blood - poisoning developed in 
Naples, whither he had been summoned 
from school that his father might see him 
for the last time. 

Then, after seventeen years, Lady Alice 
came back to her kindred, who had last 
seen her as a young girl, gentle, unde- 
veloped, easily led, and rather stupid. 
She returned a gray-haired woman of 
thirty-five, who had lost youth, fortune, 
child, and husband; whose aspect, more- 
over, suggested losses still deeper and more 
drear. At first she wrapped herself in 
what seemed to some a dull, and to 
others a tragic, silence. But suddenly a 
flame leapt up in her. She became aware 
of the position of Madame d’Estrées in 
London; and one day, at a private view 
of the Academy, her former stepmother 
went up to her, smiling, with outstretched 
hand. Lady Alice turned very pale; the 
hand dropped, and Alice Wensleydale 
walked rapidly away. But that night, in 
the Grosville house, she spoke out. 

“She told Lina and myself the whole 
story. You’d have thought the woman 
was possessed, My wife—she’s not of the 
crying sort, nor am I. But she cried,— 
and I believe—well, I can tell you it was 
enough to move a stone. And when she’d 
done, she just went away, and locked her 
door, and let no one say a word to her. 
She has told one or two other relations 
and friends, and—” 

“And the relations and friends have 
told others ?” 

“ Well, I can answer for myself,” said 
(rrosville, after a pause. “ This happened 
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three months ago. I never have told 
and never shall tell all the details as 
she told them to us. But we have let 
enough be known.” 

“Enough? enough to damn Madame 
d’Estrées ?” 

“Oh, well, as far as the women were 
concerned, she was mostly that already. 
There are other tales going about. I ex- 
pect you know them.” 

“No, I don’t know them,” said Ashe. 

Lord Grosville’s face expressed sur- 
prise. “ Well, this finished it,” he said. 

“Poor child,’ said Ashe, slowly, put- 
ting down his cigarette and turning a 
thoughtful look on the carpet. 

“ Alice?” said Lord Grosville. 

“No.” 

“Oh! you mean Kitty? Yes, I had 
forgotten her for the moment. Yes,— 
poor child.” 

There was silence a moment; then Lord 
Grosville inquired, 

“ What do you think of her?” 

“1?” said Ashe, with a laugh. “I don’t 
know. She’s obviously very pretty—” 

“ And a handful!” said Lord Grosville. 

“Oh! quite plainly a handful,” said 
Ashe, rather absently. Then the memory 
of Kitty’s entry recurred to them both, 
and they laughed. 

“ Not much shyness left in that young 
woman—eh?” said the old man. “She 
tells my girls such stories of her French 
doings,—my wife’s had to stop it. She 
seems to have had all sorts of love-affairs 
already. And of course she'll have any 
number over here—sure to. Some un- 
scrupulous fellow ‘ll get hold of her,—for 
naturally the right sort won’t marry her. 
T don’t know what we can do. Adelina 
Offered to take her altogether. But that 
woman wouldn’t hear of it. She wrote 
Lina rather a good letter—on her dignity, 
and that kind of thing. We gave her an 
opening, and, by Jove! she took it.” 

“ And meanwhile Lady Kitty has no 
dealings with her stepsister ?’”’ 

“You heard what she said. Extraor- 
dinary girl!—to let the thing out plump 
like that. Just like the blood. They say 
anything that comes into their heads. If 
we had known that Alice was to be with 
the Sowerbys this week-end, my wife 
would certainly have put Kitty off. It 
would be uncommonly awkward if they 
were to meet—here, for instance. Hello! 
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is it getting late?” For the whist-players 
at the end of the library had pushed 
back their chairs, and men were strolling 
back from the billiard-room. 

“Don’t you suppose Lady Kitty sus- 
pects a good deal?” said Ashe. 

“T dare say. Brought up in Paris, you 
see,” said the white-haired Englishman, 
with a shrug. “Of course she knows 
everything she shouldn’t.” 

“Brought up in a convent, please,” 
said Ashe, smiling. “ And I thought the 
French girl was the most innocent and 
ignorant thing alive.” 

Lord Grosville received the remark 
with derision. 

“You ask my wife what she thinks 
about French convents. She knows. 
She’ll tell you tales!” 

Ashe thought, however, that he could 
trust himself to see that she did nothing 
of the sort. 


The smoking-room broke up late, but 
the new Under-Secretary sat up still 
later, reading and smoking in his bed- 
room. A box of Foreign Office papers lay 
on his table. He went through them with 
a keen sense of pleasure, enjoying his 
new work and his own competence to do 
it, of which, notwithstanding his remarks 
to Mary Lyster, he was not really at all 
in doubt. Then when his comments 
were done, and the papers replaced in 
the order in which they would now go up 
to the Secretary of State, he felt the 
spring night oppressively mild, and walk- 
ing to the window, he threw it wide open. 

He looked out upon a Dutch garden, 
full of spring flowers in bloom. In the 
midst was a small fountain, which mur- 
mured to itself through the night. An 
orangery or conservatory, of a charming 
eighteenth-century design, ran round the 
garden in a semicircle, its flat pilasters 
and mouldings of yellow stone taking 
under the moonlight the color and the 
delicacy of ivory. Beyond the terrace 
which bordered the garden, the ground 
fell to a river, of which the reaches, now 
dazzling, now sombre, now slipping secret 
under woods, and now silverly open to the 
gentle slopes of the park, brought wild- 
ness and romance into a scene that had 
else been tame. Beyond the river on a 
rising ground was a village church with 
aspire. The formal garden, the Georgian 








conservatory, the park, the river, th 
church—they breathed England, and t},> 
traditional English life. All that they 
implied, of custom and inheritance, . 
strength and narrowness, of cramping 
prejudice and stubborn force, was very 
familiar to Ashe, and on the whole very 
congenial. He was glad to be an Eng- 
lishman, and a member of an English 
government. The ironic mood which was 
tolerably constant in him did not in the 
least interfere with his normal enjoyment 
of normal goods. He saw himself often 
as a shade among shadows, as an actor 
among actors; but the play was good, all 
the same. That a man should know him- 
self to be a fool was in his eyes, as it was 
in Lord Melbourne’s, the first of necessi- 
ties. But fool or no fool, let him find the 
occupations that suited him and pursue 
them. On those terms life was still 
amply worth living, and ginger was still 
hot in the mouth. 

This was his usual philosophy. Relig- 
iously he was a sceptic, enormously in- 
terested in religion. Should he ever be- 
come Prime Minister, as Lady Tranmore 
prophesied, he would know much more 
theology than the bishops he might be 
called on to appoint. Politically, at the 
same time, he was an aristocrat, enor- 
mously interested in liberty. The ab- 
surdities of his own class were still more 
plain to him, perhaps, than the absurdi- 
ties of the populace. But had he lived a 
couple of generations earlier he would 
have gone with passion for Catholic 
Emancipation, and boggled at the Reform 
Bill. And if Fate had thrown him on 
earlier days still, he would not, like Falk- 
land, have died ingeminating peace; he 
would have fought; but on which side, 
no friend of his could have been quite 
sure. To have the reputation of an idler, 
and to be in truth a plodding and un- 
wearied student,—this, at any rate, pleased 
him. To avow an enthusiasm, or an 
affection, generally seemed to him an in- 
delicacy; only two or three people in the 
world knew what was the real quality of 
his heart. Yet no man feigns shirking 
without in some measure learning to 
shirk; and there were certain true in- 
dolences and Sybaritisms in Ashe of 
which he was fully and contemptuously 
aware, without either wishing or feeling 
himself able to break the yoke of them. 


HE STOOD LOOKING OUT INTO THE NIGHT 
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At the present moment, however, he 
as rather conscious of much unusual 
irring and exaltation of personality. 
\s he stood looking out into the English 
night the currents of his blood ran free 
ind fast. Never had he felt the natural 
:ppetite for living so strong in him, com- 

ned with what seemed to be at once a 
divination of coming change and a thirst 
for it. Was it the mere advancement of 
his fortunes?—or something infinitely 
ubtler and sweeter? It was as though 
waves of softness and of yearning welled 
up from some unknown source, seeking 
an object and an outlet. 

As he stood there dreaming, he sud- 
denly beeame conscious of sounds in the 
room overhead, Or rather, in the now 
absolute stillness of the rest of the house, 
he realized that the movements and voices 
above him, which had really been going 
on sinee he entered his room, persisted 
when everything else had died away. 

Two people were talking; or rather, one 
voice ran on perpetually, broken at inter- 
vals by the other. He began to suspect 
to whom the voice belonged; and as he 
did so, the window above his own was 
thrown open. He stepped back involun- 
tarily, but not before he had caught a 
few words in French spoken apparently 
by Lady Kitty. 

“Ciel! what a night!—and how the 
flowers smell! And the stars—I adore the 
stars! Mademoiselle!—come here! Mad- 
emoiselle! tell me—I won’t tell tales—do 
you, really and truly, believe in God?” 

A laugh, which was a laugh of pleasure, 
ran through Ashe, as he hurriedly put out 
his lights. 

“Tormentor!” he said to himself,— 
“must you put a woman through her 
theological paces at this time of night? 
Can’t you go to sleep, you little whirl- 
wind? What’s to be done? If I shut my 
window the noise will scare her. But I 
can’t stand eavesdropping here.” 

He withdrew softly from the window 
and began to undress. But Lady Kitty 
was leaning out, and her voice carried 
amazingly. Heard in this way also, apart 
from form and face, it became a separate 
living thing. Ashe stood arrested, his 
watch that he was winding up in his 
hand. He had known the voice till now 
as something sharp and light, the sign 
surely of a chatterer and a flirt. To- 
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night, as Kitty made use of it to expound 
her own peculiar theology to the French 
governess, whereof a few fragments now 
and then floated down to Ashe, nothing 
could have been more musical, melan- 
choly, caressing. A voice full of sex, and 
the spell of sex. 

What had she been talking of all these 
hours to Mademoiselle #—a lady whom she 
could never have set eyes on before this 
visit. He thought of her face, in the 
drawing-room, as she had spoken of her 
sister,—of her eyes, so full of a bright 
feverish pain, which had hung upon 
his own. 

Had she, indeed, been confiding all her 
home secrets to this stranger? Ashe felt 
a movement of distaste, almost of dis- 
gust. Yet he remembered that it was by 
her unconventionality, her lack of all 
proper reticence, or, as many would have 
said, all delicate feeling, that she had 
made her first impression upon him. 
Aye, that had been an impression—an im- 
pression indeed! He realized the fact 
profoundly, as he stood lingering in the 
darkness, trying not to hear the voice 
that thrilled him. 

At last !—was she going to bed ? 

“ Ah!—but I am a pig! to keep you up 
like this. Allez dormir!” (The sound of 
a kiss.) “I? Oh no!—why should one 
go to bed? It is in the night one begins 
to live—” 

She fell to humming a little French 
tune, then broke off. 

“You remember ?—you promise ? 
have the letter?” 

Asseverations apparently from Madem- 
oiselle, and a mention of eight o’clock, 
followed by remorse from Kitty. 

“ Eight o’clock! And I keep you like 
this. I am a brute beast! Allez—allez 
vite!” And quick steps scudded across 
the floor above, followed by the shutting 
of a door. 

Kitty, however, came back to the win- 
dow, and Ashe could still hear her sigh- 
ing and talking to herself. 

What had she been plotting? A letter? 
Conveyed by Mademoiselle ’—to whom ¢ 


You 


Long after all sounds above had ceased 
Ashe still lay awake, thinking of the 
story he had heard from Lord Grosville. 
Certainly, if he had known it, he would 
never have gone familiarly to Madame 
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d’Estrées’ house. Laxity, for a man of 
his type, is one thing; lying meanness 
and cruelty are another. What could be 
done for this poor child in her strange 
and sinister position? He was ironically 
conscious of a sudden heat of missionary 
zeal. For if the creature to be saved had 
not possessed such a pair of eyes, so slim 
a neck, such a haunting and teasing per- 
sonality, what then? 

The question presently plunged with 
him into sleep. But he had not forgotten 
it when he awoke. 


He had just finished dressing next 
morning, when he chanced to see from 
the front window of his room, which 
commanded the main stretch of the park, 
the figure of a lady on one of the paths. 
She seemed to be returning from the 
farther end of a long avenue and was 
evidently hurrying to reach the house. 
As she approached, however, she turned 
aside into a shrubbery walk and was 
soon lost to view. But Ashe had rec- 
ognized Mademoiselle D. The matter 
of the letter recurred to him. He guess- 
ed that she had already delivered it. But 
where ? 

At breakfast Lady Kitty did not ap- 
pear. Ashe made inquiries of the 
younger Miss Grosville, who replied with 
some tartness that she supposed Kitty 
had a cold, and hurried off herself to dress 
for Sunday-school. It was not at all the 
custom for young ladies to breakfast in 
bed on Sundays at Grosville Park, and 
Lady Grosville’s brow was clouded. Ashe 
felt it a positive effort to tell her that 
he was not going to church, and when she 
had marshalled her flock and carried 
them off, those left behind knew them- 
selves indeed as heathens and publicans. 

Ashe wandered out with some official 
papers and a pipe into the spring sun- 
shine. Mr. Kershaw, the editor, would 
gladly have caught him for a political 
talk. But Ashe would not be caught. 
As to the interests of England in the 
Persian Gulf, both they and Mr. Ker- 
shaw might for the moment go hang. 
Would Lady Kitty meet him in the old 








garden at 11.30, or would she not?) Tha: 
was the only thing that mattered. 

However, it was still more than a) 
hour to the time mentioned. Ashe sper; 
a while in roaming a wood delicate|, 
pied with primroses and anemones, an 
then sauntered back into the gardens. 
which were old and famous. 

Suddenly, as he came upon a terrace 
bordered by a thick yew hedge, and de- 
scending by steps to a lower terrace, he 
became aware of voices in a strange tone 
and key,—not loud, but, as it were, inteu- 
sified far beyond the note of ordinary talk. 
Ashe stood still; for he had recognized 
the voice of Lady Kitty. But before he 
had made up his mind what to do, a lady 
began to ascend the steps which con 
nected the upper terrace with the lower. 
She came straight towards him, and Ashe 
looked at her with astonishment. She 
was not a member of the Grosville house 
party, and Ashe had never seen her be- 
fore. Yet in her pale unhappy face the: 
was something that recalled another per- 
son—something, too, in her gait and her 
passionate energy of movement. She 
swept past him, and he saw that she was 
tall and thin, and dressed in deep mourn- 
ing. Her eyes were set on some inner 
vision; he felt that she scarcely saw him. 
She passed like an embodied grief— 
menacing and lamentable. 

Something like a cry pursued her up 
the steps. But she did not turn. She 
walked swiftly on, and was soon lost to 
sight in the trees. Ashe hesitated a mo- 
ment, then hurried down the steps. 

On a stone seat beneath the yew hedge 
Kitty Bristol lay prone. He heard her 
sobs, and they went most strangely 
through his heart. 

“Lady Kitty!” he said, as he stood 
beside her and bent over her. 

She looked up, and showed no surprise. 
Her face was bathed in tears, but her 
hand sought his piteously and drew him 
towards her. 

“T have seen my sister,” she said, “ and 
she hates me. What have I done? | 
think I shall die of despair!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





The Fourth Dimension 


BY C. 


E know that every object has 
\W three dimensions, which are 
usually termed height, breadth, 

To take the simplest in- 
stances of these three dimensions, and 
the axes by which they are represented, 
consider the ease of a room (Fig. 1). 
The lines 1, 2, 3 can be referred to as 
defining the directions of “up and 
lown,” “ away or near,” “ right and left.” 
We can proceed from one corner of the 
room to another by a straight line, such 
as A B. But we can equally well pass 
from A to B by going parallel to each 
of the axes in turn for a suitable dis- 
We can pass from any one point 
in the room to any other point by a com- 
bination of movements in these three di- 
rections. Since the room indefinitely 
expanded would occupy the whole of 

as we think of it, we ordina- 
assert that there is no point in 
the whole of space which we cannot 
reach by a combination of movements in 
three directions. 

By means of movements in two di- 
rections we can only reach the points 
in a limited region of space: for instance, 
by means of movements parallel to axes 
2 and 3 we can only reach points on the 
plane of the floor. But with all three 
axes and liberty of motion in three di- 
rections we 
can reach any 
point of space, 
as we con- 
ceive it. 

Some think- 
ers neverthe- 
less have de- 
cided that the 
three dimen- 
sions, height, 
length, breadth, do not exhaust the pos- 
sibilities of space. They say that just 
as motion involving the axes 2, 3 will 
not enable us to reach all points in the 
space of a room or of the room extended, 
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so motions in the directions of all three 
axes will not enable us to reach all the 
points of space as it really is. 

Hence the birth and growth of the 
idea called, for want of a better name, 
the Fourth Dimension. 

Plato, at the beginning of the seventh 
book of the Republic, describes a set of 
prisoners who are held in chains before 
the mouth of a great cavern, bound so 
that they cannot turn their faces in any 
other direction than looking straight into 
the cavern. 

On the wall in which the cavern ends 
they see their shadows projected by the 
sun. Their only experience of objects 


is derived by watching these shadows. 
If passers-by traverse the roadway behind 
them, all they see is the shadows of these 
passers-by on the wall. If an object strikes 


them, what they see is the shadow of that 
object striking the shadows of themselvgs. 

Plato draws the conclusion th vs 
would identify themselves with their 
shadows. Since events occurring amongst 
these shadow forms are the invariable 
accompaniments of all their sensations, 
they would think that they themselves 
were those shadows, and lived and moved 
in a shadow world. 

Now the shadows can only move on the 
surface of the wall; they cannot approach 
and recede from it. Hence the prisoners 
think of themselves as having a two- 
dimensional existence only. And, says 
Plato, as these prisoners think of them- 
selves as less than they really are, so we 
in our turn think of ourselves as less 
than we really are. His philosophy was 
an effort to find that Greater which we 
really are. 

Plato turns from the outward image 
to its inner significance, interrogating his 
self-consciousness. But in accordance 
with the modern habit of attending to 
the record of observation of the outward, 
let us trace out the objective experience 
of such prisoners. 
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A being identifying himself with a 
shadow would think that the surface of 
the wall was all the space there was. 
The conception of a third dimension of 
space would be as foreign to him as that 
of a fourth dimension is to us. 

By mean? ef this retrogressive step of 
imagining a kitd of existence in which 
experience is confined to less than our 
number of dimensions we are irresistibly 
led to propound the question: Is there a 
kind of existence dimensionally more am- 
ple than that 
of our expe- 
rience ? 

In his illus- 
tration Plato 
avoids an er- 
ror in which 
most modern 
representa- 
tions of a 
plane world 
are involved. 

He makes 
his beings 
real, not mere abstractions, such as 
geometrical beings in a plane. He 
places before us an imaginary scene 
in which real beings would have a 
conscious experience of a condition 
more limited than that of their actual 
existence. I will represent the same 
idea in a different manner, choosing 
my illustration so that-it will give us 
the means of answering all questions that 
occur in the study of four-dimensional 
space, and will also lead us to an appre- 
ciation of the 
reasons for in- 
ferring its ex- 
istence. 

For this 
purpose imag- 
ine a globe to 
be cut in half, 
and of the 
half a_ thin 
slice to be 
taken. Imag- 
ine this thin 
circular disk 
to be placed against a great steel 
sheet over which it can slip perfectly 
freely; and suppose, moreover, that in 
virtue of some adhesion or attractive 
force the disk was held in contact with 
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the sheet so as never to leave it (Fig. 
This disk can be considered to |y 
“plane world.” 

Since it is material it should exer, 
attraction, and we must imagine th: 
ings who in- 
habit it as 
standing on 
the edge. Let 
such a being 
be represented 
by the small 
triangle in 
Fig. 3. The 
force of grav- 
ity due to the 
disk would 
give him the 
direction of 
OF wie and 
down” (one 
dimension). Movement along the rim of 
the disk would give him the direction 0! 
“away and near” (a second dimensio: 

Now in order to have a being with 
two-dimensional experience only, we mus! 
suppose that no movement other than in 
these two dimensions comes within the 
cognizance of his senses. Let us ther 
fore suppose that the matter of which 
the disk and his own body are com- 
posed has only a very slight extension 
away from the disk. Let this exten- 
sion be so slight that it escapes his clos- 
est observation. 

Thus this “ plane being,” if he looked 
at any object composed of his matter, say 
a square figure, as in Fig. 4, would, as far 
as his consciousness was evoked, only sce 
the length of the side opposite him. Since 
it is a real object, in order to come with- 
in the sphere of his senses it must hav 
extension away from the surface of thc 
sheet. But this extension he would no! 
recognize, and although the figure is rea! 
he would speak of it as though it wer 
a geometrical square. He would belicy 
that if this square were indefinitely ex- 
tended it would fill up the whole of 
space. We see that it would only cover 
an infinite plane surface. 

A being such as here described woul! 
lack a sense which we have, namely, 2 
sense of “ Right and Left.” We see that 
a square figure made out of his thin mat- 
ter has two faces, one opposed to th 
sheet, one turned away from it. But he 
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would not know of these two faces. He 
uld think of the square figure as 
tally accounted for by its height and 
neth. We recognize that a two-dimen- 
sional existence is an abstraction. To be 
| an object must have all ‘three dimen- 
ns. Thus his conception of his matter 
His words refer to real things, 
but the thoughts which he connects with 
ose words are thoughts about abstrac- 
ns. The square figure, as he thinks it 

_ is not a real object at all. I speak of 

plane being as if he were real, but a 
little consideration will show that no 
structurally organized being of this kind 
could exist. 

For instance, since the thickness of 
his matter is less than any discernible 
extension, any canal or channel of visi- 
ble size would divide his body into two 
disconnected portions. No circulatory 
system or alimentary canal would there- 
fore be possible in his case. In fact, if 


s false. 


we admit the existence of an ascending 
scale of dimensions, a being which has 
extension of comparable magnitude in 
each of three dimensions, as we have, is 
the first of beings in this ascending scale 
that ean possibly exist. 


The mechanical possibilities of a plane 
being would be of a very limited range. 
Two such individuals meeting, one would 
be obliged to climb over the other in 
order to pass him. 

The very difficulty of apprehending 
the extreme limitation of such a_ be- 
ing shows how great the step would be 
which he must take in order to appre- 
hend our possibilities. 

In like manner, even to state the possi- 
bilities of a four-dimensional existence 
would appear naturally to us in our turn 
a task of great difficulty. 

But the beauty of the illustration I 
have given is that it enables us to settle 
every point that comes up in the imagi- 
nary construction of a four-dimensional 
world, by attending to the corresponding 
step that the plane being would have to 
take in forming his imaginary construc- 
tion of a three-dimensional world. 

I would therefore ask the reader to try 
to imagine himself as a very flat being 
moving along the rim of the disk, looking 
mly before him and up and down, only 
ible to reach out in front and upwards, 
not laterally, and only to be able to ap- 
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proach and recede from the objects on his 
earth in one plane of motion. 

If one of us were to try to explain to a 
plane being the nature of our existence, 
we should have to introduce some new 
words into his vocabulary, and these new 
words would not have reference to any- 
thing that the plane being could see or 
point to. 

If there is a fourth dimension of space, 
we must necessarily introduce 
which have no reference to 
within the range 
perience. 


words 
anything 
of our conscious ex- 


There must be some reason why we do 
not. move in this fourth dimension, as 
there is a reason why the plane being 
cannot move “ right and left.” 

In order to introduce the ideas that 
we have to form in the most simple way, 
let us suppose that there is a substance 
(analogous to the sheet against which 
the plane being slips) along which we 
slip freely in every movement we make, 
and against which every portion of our 
matter slips in every movement it makes, 

Consider for the sake of simplicity 
that a square figure of the plane being’s 
matter is made up of a number of 
particles forming a single layer against 
the plane. 

The plane being would have to admit 
that every particle in such a square figure 
of his matter was as close to the sheet as 
every other particle, and although the in- 
terior of the square would only be ap- 
proached by him by breaking through 
the bounding-lines, still from each point 
of the interior a line could go “ right 
and left” in an unknown direction that 
he could not possibly conceive. 

Similarly, on an analogous supposi- 
tion, if we look at a cube of matter 
which is perfectly bounded by its faces 
in every way in which we can ap- 
proach it, we must admit that there is 
a direction going off from every parti- 
cle in the cube, and that it is possible 
to draw a line from each particle in 
each of the two opposite ways in this 
unknown direction. 

The cube would be perfectly free to 
move in either of these opposite ways in 
the unknown dimension unless by reason 
of some constraint. 

Let us.call the hypothetical substance 
which is next to every particle of our 
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matter in this unknown direction the 
“paron” (from “para,” alongside, and 
“on,” being). The paron corresponds to 
the sheet of which we should have to tell 
the plane being. 

As we have to tell the plane being of 
an unknown extension of his matter to 
the right away from his sheet, so we have 
to admit that our matter has an exten- 
sion away from the paron in the unknown 
direction. Let us call the direction in 
which our matter extends away from the 
paron the “apo” direction (apo mean- 
ing away), and call the opposite direction 
from our matter towards the paron the 
“eiso” direction (eiso meaning within). 
Then “apo” and “eiso” correspond to 
the words “right ” and “left” which we 
should have to teach the plane being to 
use. As im his case, so in ours, there is 
nothing in our conscious experience which 
corresponds to these words. They have 
reference to an unknown direction, and 
by attending to the possibilities which 
such a new direction gives we can gain 
the means of putting the question ration- 
ally as to whether it exists or not. 

I will now briefly describe three cases in 
which an attempt has been made to find 
evidence for the reality of a fourth di- 
mension. Cases 1 and 2 are such as 
would obviously suggest themselves to any 
inquirer. Case 3 I shall also merely 
touch upon, 
as its general 
argument 
has been pub- 
lished (see 
Bulletin of 
the Philo- 
sophical So- 
ciety of Wash- 
ington, April, 
1902), while 
the mathemat- 
ical method 
used was ex- 
emplified in a 
paper printed 
in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy, November, 1902. 

Case 1 depends on the properties of 
configuration. In a plane three points 
can be found equally distant from one 
another, such as the vertices of an equi- 
lateral triangle. In our space four such 
points can be found, such as the vertices 
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of a tetrahedron. In four-dimension,| 
space five points equally distant fro.) 
one another can be found. 

Now to aecount for the properties 
organic compounds it has been necess: 
to assume that 
the carbon 
atoms in the 
molecules of 
certain sub- 
stances are re- 
lated as the 
four vertices 
of a_ tetrahe- 
dron. If it 
became necessary to assume the exis'- 
ence of five atoms at equal distan 
from one another in a molecule, the: 
would be evidence of a fourth dimension. 

Case 2 depends on the properties 
rotation in four-dimensional space. \\Ve 
are familiarly acquainted with right and 
left handed shapes. The right hand itse!f 
and the left-hand image it meets in : 
mirror are examples of these configura- 
tions—they are alike, one another, on op 
posite sides of a plane. One cannot be 
turned into another in our space. Now 
in a plane, rotation takes place round : 
point; in our space, round an axis; ani 
hence we should conclude by analogy t! 
in four-dimensional space rotation took 
place round a plane. This conelusion 
found to be justified if one looks into tl. 
matter. In fact, in a plane two triang!cs, 
such as shown in Fig. 5, are ineapable o! 
being turned into ome another by any 
motion in the plane. One cannot be 
made to occupy the space of the other 
however it is turned about in the plan. 
Such figures correspond to our right an 
left handed shapes, and the rotation 
round a line by which they would be 
turned into one another is just as inc 
ceivable to a plane being as rotation 
round a plane is to us. Our right an 
left handed shapes are, on the hypothesis 
of a fourth dimension, shapes turne:! 
half-way round. 

Now there.are two substances, two 
varieties of tartarie acid, which are alike 
in all physical and chemical propertic:. 
save in their behavior with regard ‘o 
polarized light, One turns the plane of 
polarization in one direction, the other 
im the opposite direction. This is due to 
the molecules of the one being of exactly 
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the same configuration as the molecules 
the other, save that those of one are 
t-handed and the other left-handed. 

[hese two varieties change one into the 

er apparently without any chemical 

lution and reconstitution. If such 

re certainly the case, it would be a 

of of the fourth dimension, because 

y in four-dimensional space can a 

ght-handed shape become a left-handed 
shape by simple movement. 

Case 3—In the proceedings of the 
Washington Philosophical Society, No- 
ember, 1902, the writer argues as follows: 
It is not at all certain that the mechanics 
vhich is found capable of explaining the 

ocesses of nature that occur on a large 
cale is eapable of explaining what occurs 
n the minute. Right and left handed 
hapes never oecur in any phenomenon on 

large seale, such as rocks, clouds, con- 
figurations of eontinents, but do fre- 
quently occur as results of processes 
hich take place in the minute, such as 
he vital processes, crystallization, etc. 
Now to produce figures symmetrical about 

line the simplest way is to use a three- 
limensional proeess. This is exemplified 
n Fig. 6, which was produced by fold- 
ng over a piece of blotted paper, and 
n this folding over the third dimension 
was used. 


Thus symmetry in two dimensions is 
produced by a three-dimensional process. 

Similarly, it is not unnatural to expect 
shapes symmetrical about a plane as the 
result of a four-dimensional process. 
Thus it is worth while to form a 
complete system of four-dimensional 
mechanics, and it is only when such 
a system has been elaborated that we 
shall be in a position to determine 
whether the obseurities found in the do- 
main of molecular physics are to be at- 
tributed to the complexity of the three- 
limensional conditions or to the presence 
f four-dimensional motions. For ex- 
ample, no satisfactory explanation has 
been given on mechanical principles of 
an eleetrie current. 

To take the most familiar type, an elec- 
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tric current involves the existence of a 
wire or other conductor. The action is 
not conveyed through the wire, but, as 
Professor Poynting has shown, through 
the medium in which the wire is situ- 
ated. It is therefore not incorrect to say 
that a continuous electric current is a 
disturbance in a medium which demands 
for its existence a continuous boundary 
(the conductor) in that medium. 

Now in three-dimensional mechanics 
a eertain type of disturbance is known 
which demands for its continuous exist- 
ence in a medium that its opposite ends 
shall impinge on a boundary of the me- 
dium. Of such a kind is a vortex, which 
may be thought of as an eddy. A smoke 
ring is an instance of a vortex with its 
ends joined together. In a perfect fluid 
a smoke ring could exist with ends free 
from one another if these ends impinged 
on a boundary of the fluid. 

Here we have the phenomenon of a dis- 
turbance involving as the condition of its 
eontinuous existence that its ends im- 
pinge on two opposite boundaries of the 
medium in which it takes place. This 
differs from the electrie current because 
only two ends necessarily impinge on a 
boundary of the medium, while in the 
electrie current a whole contour must 
impinge on a boundary. 

Now examining into the nature of a 
four-dimensional vortex it is found that ‘in 
such a disturbance of a medium the con- 
dition of its continuous existence is that 
it impinges on a boundary by a whole 
contour. Where a_ three - dimensional 
vortex requires two opposing boundaries 
a four-dimensional vortex requires a com- 
plete circuit of boundary. Thus a four- 
dimensional vortex has a striking analogy 
with an electric current. 

It is in the examination of questions 
such as these that the physical inquiry 
as to the existence of the fourth dimen- 
sion consists in asking, namely, whether 
the types of action which occur can be 
explained on the principles of three- 
dimensional mechanics, or whether they 
demand for their explanation the assump- 
tion of a four-dimensional motion. 
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Mrs. Noah’s Ark 


BY GELETT BURGESS 


the huge front gallery, between 

the Doric columns of the “big 
house,” her hands clasped beneath her 
blue gingham apron, dispiritedly regard- 
ing the main road, a hundred yards away. 
Her pursed New England lips expressed 
disapproval. It was March, and March 
is disconsolate enough anywhere, but the 
cold gray day made the down-at-the-heels 
plantation seem more ruinous than ever. 
Mrs. Noah was alone in temporary pos- 
session of the house, having come from 
New England to take charge during her 
son-in-law’s absence. The prospect of two 
weeks’ loneliness in this dreary environ- 
ment was, to a person of her lively tem- 
perament, depressing. 

“Tf the Lord would only send some- 
thing interesting, I wouldn’t mind, if it 
was only a plaid pig,” she mused. 

As if in answer to this prayer, at that 
moment a little procession appeared com- 
ing round a turn of the road. It was led 
by a pleasant-looking man in blue over- 
alls, who guided with his hands the shafts 
of a highly decorated circus cage on gild- 
ed wheels, which was pushed by a solemn, 
wrinkled, muddy elephant, bending his 
forehead to the rear of the car. The 
beast was directed in his labors by a 
barelegged Oriental-looking person with 
a turban and white blouse, who walked 
alongside. Behind this group stalked a 
giraffe, who bore, seated perilously astride, 
a buxom, smiling woman of some for- 
ty years. 

“For the land sakes!” Mrs. Noah 
ejaculated, “if that don’t beat the Book 
of Revelation! I wonder if I’m dream- 
in’ ’em, or are they really alive? If that 
ain’t the tag-end of a circus, I never see 
a wild-beast show in my life. I do be- 
lieve they’re turnin’ in here, and me in 
my apron and curl-papers!” 

Directly in front of the door the ele- 
phant, at a word from his driver, stopped, 
and the procession came to a standstill. 
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The woman slid gracefully down from 
her perch, with a sigh of relief; the man 
in blue overalls dropped his shafts and 
came up to the front steps, taking off 
his hat. 

“Good afternoon,” he said, politely. 
“Pretty muddy roads you have along 
here.” 

“What in the world did you bring 
them critters in here for?” was Mrs. 
Noah’s rejoinder. “If you expect to set 
up a show in my front yard, I may as 
well tell you that it ain’t worth the 
trouble. They ain’t nobody here but me 
and the malaria.” 

“ Lady, I’d like to introduce the Prin- 
cess Ziffio, the snake-charmer and con- 
tortionist, and Ramo Bung, the elephant- 
driver, late of Sorrowtop’s Circus,” the 
man explained. “My name is Steg- 
gins, and I’m a lion-tamer from the 
same show.” 

“T’m proud to know you. It ain’t often 
I meet celebrities in these parts,” was 
Mrs. Noah’s welcome, as she placidly 
awaited further developments. 

“You see, it’s this way, lady,” Mr. 
Steggins went on, affably: “The show’s 
bust up on account of a small financial 
difficulty, bringing on a seizure by the 
sheriff. Now, as me and my partners 
ain’t been paid our salaries for two 
months, we just laid our hands on what 
we could find last night and are holding 
them as security for the money that’s 
due'us. It ain’t our fault that the man- 
ager was crooked, and we don’t propose 
to pay his debts; so what we want you 
to do is to let us hide the animals in your 
place until we can find a secow to take 
’em down the river and sell ’em.” 

“What in the world do you mean?” 
Mrs. Noah exclaimed. “I ain’t got any 
tent, nor even a barn. I’m real sorry 
for you, but I don’t see what I can do- 
There’s the old mill down by the river.” 

“That won’t do at all,” said Steggins, 
uneasily; “ the cheriff will look there first 
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thing. It ain’t so easy to hide an ele- 
hant and a giraffe. We got to put ’em 
n some place where people won’t be like- 

to suspect. See here; if you'll let us 
hide our property in your house for a 
week, we'll agree to pay you two hundred 
nd fifty dollars as soon as we've sold 
he beasts.” 

“Why, you can’t ever get that crit- 
er through the front door, much less 
ipstairs,” said Mrs. Noah, pointing to 
the elephant. 

Ramo Bung now broke in excitedly. 
‘Oh yes, yes!” he exclaimed; “it is a 
ist perfection of sizes. You regard with 
pleasure?” He snatched a hoe from the 
ground by the front steps and applied it 
io the elephant’s side in measurement. 
[he creature was not a large one, being 
mly one and a half hoe-handles in height. 
Running up to the double front doors, 
the Hindu demonstrated the possibility 
of entrance. “ You accept the certainty ? 
Even he ean with kneeling crawl, I guid- 
ing in wisdom !” 

Mrs. Noah Figtry had already rapidly 
estimated what two hundred and fifty 
dollars could do to improve her son-in- 
law’s place. In an instant her mind was 
made up, her cool practical head defeated 
by her childlike emotions and kind, in- 
dulgent heart. 

“ Well,” she said, “ when Ebeneezer left 
I didn’t calculate to take in no boarders, 
but if you think you can get that elephant 
into the parlor, I don’t know but what 
I'll let you try it, just to see how you 
come out. I can’t think what you can do 
with a giraffe, unless you put his head up 
a chimney somewheres. But perhaps he 
can be made to go in the bath-room with 
a little squeezin’. What you got in that 
bag, anyway? Looks like it was boilin’. 
I won’t tolerate no rabbits! Of ail things, 
I do hate a rabbit.” 

The Princess Ziffio was already loosen- 
ing the ropes which bound the sack, and 
at this moment the mass fell to the 
ground and began to squirm convulsively. 

“ Snakes, I do declare! I can’t abide 
snakes. I couldn’t sleep a wink at night! 
You just take that bag of varmints as 
far away from the house as you can 
get it.” 

“Oh, he won’t hurt you,” asserted the 
Princess; “he’s only a boy-constrictor, 
and he’s got thawed out in the sun, that’s 
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all. We'll just put him in a cool place, 
and he won’t give you a bit of trouble.” 

“There ain’t no cellar to this house, 
and the coolest place I know is the ice- 
chest. He might possibly scrouge in 
there, though I can’t say as Id be at all 
easy in my mind about it. They ain’t 
any lock on the door.” Mrs. Noah was 
still holding her skirts raised, and kept 
at a safe distance. 

Hardly had she said this, when a ter- 
rific and prolonged roar of blood-curdling 
intensity shook the shutters of the cage. 
Mrs. Noah was inside the house in an 
instant, behind barred doors. She re- 
appeared. later at the parlor window, 
which she gently raised a quarter of an 
inch. “You never said nothin’ about 
lions,” she cried, hysterically. “I con- 
sider I’m doin’ considerable to welcome 
an elephant into my front parlor, and 
a giraffe in the bath-room, but roarin’ 
lions is altogether too much. You go 
along and don’t bother me any more.” 

Mr. Steggins reassured her with a 

laughing voice. “ Why, lady,” he said, 
“Joshua wouldn’t hurt a fly. He was 
born in captivity, and he’s forty years 
old, without a tooth in his head. He’s 
tame as a puppy. I can have him right 
in my room. He wouldn’t roar if he 
wa’n’t so hungry, but he hasn’t been 
fed for two days, and then only bones 
and sawdust.” 
Mrs. Noah timidly emerged again. 
You ain’t got any seven-horned beasts 
or nothin’, have you? That roar did give 
me a start, but I don’t know but I might 
as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb if 
I’ve got to keep house for a whole menag- 
erie. It does seem a shame to leave a 
dumb animal outside without a roof to 
help himself to, don’t it? Dll go up and 
sit on the ridge-pole while you get that 
critter into the house; and mind you lock 
the door after him when you get him up- 
stairs. I ain’t goin’ to be devoured by 
a ragin’, rampin’ lion at my time of 
life.” At that she scurried up-stairs, and, 
a little later, appeared on the flat roof, 
from which post of security she surveyed 
the installation over the eaves. 

One shutter was removed from the 
side of the cage, and Joshua—a tawny, 
dignified Numidian lion—was discovered, 
his eyes blinking with the unaccustomed 
glare. Into his den Steggins entered 
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nonchalantly by a door in the rear, and 
threw a noose round the beast’s neck. 
The lion arose and shook himself like a 
dog, and then, urged by a slap on the 
rump, slowly descended from the cage and 
was dragged unresistingly into the house. 

Mrs. Noah, who had been gazing in 
terror, now breathed freer. After the in- 
terval her caution demanded she descend- 
ed from the roof, and hurrying breath- 
lessly down-stairs, joined the perspiring 
group on the portico. Princess Ziffio in- 
formed her that the serpent had already 
been safely removed to its new abode. 

All the lighter pieces of furniture hav- 
ing been moved into the back room, pro- 
ceedings were now begun with the ele- 
phant, who was manceuvred clumsily up 
the creaking front steps under the guid- 
ance of Ramo Bung, who emitted a 
stream of directions in Hindustani. A 
violent percussion against the door- 
jambs, the crash of a newel-post, and the 
overturning of a hat-rack marked his 
progress into the front parlor, where he 
rested quietly, exploring the precincts 
within range of his trunk. 

Only the giraffe now remained, patient- 
ly grazing on the Virginia creeper that 
grew over the columns. 

His entrance was effected with a gro- 
tesque awkwardness that made Mrs. Noah 
laugh, in spite of her fear for the tran- 
som. His neck was bent stiffly down like 
a pump-handle by the weight of Steggins, 
who was forced to climb a chair to reach 
the animal’s horns. But once inside the 
hallway, he was propelled rapidly, though 
reluctantly, into the bath-room. The up- 
per sash of the window was dropped, and 
the animal took advantage of the aper- 
ture to gaze at the levee on the bank of 
the Mississippi, about a mile distant. 

The four conspirators entered the house 
at last, fairly safe against discovery. The 
lion-tamer and the Hindu left to com- 
plete their preparations for the ani- 
mals’ comfort, while Mrs. Noah and Prin- 
cess Ziffio set about getting dinner in 
the kitchen. 

“Well,” said the hostess, when the 
quartet was assembled about the dining- 
room table, “I’ve often seen ‘ Entertain- 
ment for Man and Beast’ on tavern sign- 
boards, but the last thing I ever thought 
I'd be doin’ was that! What do you feed 


the critters, anyway ?” 


“ Those sucking-pigs will do just right 
for the lion. One a day is enough,” Mr. 
Steggins said. “ Hay or corn-husks for 
the elephant and giraffe.” 

“Do tell! Why, I thought you fed 
elephants on peanuts!” was Mrs. Noah’s 
comment. She turned to the Princess: 
“What do you want to give your snake 
in the ice-box? Eggs, I s’pose.” 

“Oh, he won’t need anything at al! 
He was fed only last New-year’s day.” 

“My land! He’d make a prime hus- 
band for a lazy woman, wouldn’t he?” 
said Mrs. Noah. Then she. looked cu- 
riously at the woman. 

“Whatever are you Princess of, any- 
way?” she inquired, regarding the snake- 
charmer’s good-natured, stupid face, her 
heavy coils of straight black hair and the 
elaborate curl swinging over her nose. 
“Td never suspect your father was a 
king, though they do say emperors and 
sultans and such are as thick as flies 
in August out in them heathen lands 
of Asia.” 

“Oh, Mr. Gentry, our advertising man, 
made up that name for me. I’m really 
Mrs. Bung. Ramo here is my husband, 
though we was married only last month.” 

Ramo Bung showed a score of glitter- 
ing white teeth as he clasped his wife’s 
fat, pudgy hand eestatically. “ Yes, yes, 
we are allies quite undoubtedly!” he pro- 
claimed. “Even the honeymoon is not 
yet out, and our hearts are packed to 
tightening with quite absolute blisses!” 

“By the way, don’t you think you 
could get your elephant’s feet out the 
side window, one at a time, and wash them 
off with a pail of water?’ Mrs. Noah 
asked the Hindu, anxiously. “I’m 
afraid he’s goin’ to make dreadful un- 
sightly work of that body-Brussels carpet 
in spite of the straw, stompin’ around.” 

Ramo Bung bowed with immense def- 
erence. “It shall doubtless be experi- 
mented at, Mrs. Lady. I will be en- 
deavoring to Jumbo the Junior with the 
next morning. He is being at this time 
unremittingly fastened against the leg 
of piano. Only to-night with careless 
training he shall acquire the machination 
of the folding-bed for helpfulness of my- 
self. It can be opened and shut easily, 
assisted by proboscis, doubtlessly.” 

Steggins, who felt an unfeigned fond- 
ness for his own charge, now spoke up: 





“Lapby, I'D LIKE TO INTRODUCE THE 


‘Mrs. Figtry, you really ought to know 
Joshua better. You’d learn to like him 
like I do when you see how affectionate 
Why, if you rub his neck, he’ll 
purr like a kitten, and I’d sleep with him 
if only he didn’t snore so. I left him all 
curled up on that four-post bed of yours, 
and I’ll be darned if he didn’t wave his 
paw at me like a baby when I left.” 

“T suppose lions ain’t really no more 
than great big cats, after all,” said Mrs. 
Noah, “ but I never looked at ’em in that 
light before. I expect he might like some 
milk to-night. I could spare you a wash- 
bowl full just as well as not, if you prom- 
ise he wouldn’t spill it. I would like to 
have him get after the rats in the wood- 
shed. They do beat all Greely out there.” 

The Hindu interposed excitedly. 
“Tlave a fear, have a fear!” he cried; 
“Jumbo the Junior is distracted of mice 
from out his brains, yes! Even in the 
number of one small mouse his insides 
turn, and he trumpets of extremest cau- 
tion. Two mouses will he break his con- 
very indeed! How say 
further what mices of three will obtain 
by him? It is of fury certainly. I must 
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be vigilant with candles all inside the 
night-time.” 

Mrs. Noah gasped. “ Dear me suz!” 
she exclaimed, “ elephants are just as bad 
as womenfolks, ain’t they? I do. hope 
he won’t jump on that parlor table if 
he’s frightened. They ain’t nothin’ can 
happen to your snake, is they?’ she in- 
quired of the Princess. “I do believe 
I left a lot of broilers in the ice-chest. 
Well, never mind; I expect they are 
about half a mile down his throat by 
this time.” 


After dinner, their extraordinary live 
stock having been fed and watered and 
the dishes washed, Mrs. Noah was per- 
suaded to visit her four-footed guests. 
She waited outside the upper bedroom 
door until Steggins had entered, lighted 
a lamp, and tied the lion to the bed- 


post. Then she went in on tiptoe, as if 
visiting a sick-room, speaking .in a 
hushed whisper. 

“ Well, of all things! Ain’t he too cute 
for anything?” she said. “I never 
thought a wild lion could feel so much 
to home in a back bedroom.” 

Joshua crouching in a 


was kitten- 
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ish pose vipon the braided rag rug, la- 
vily licking his paws. He raised his 
heavy head to blink with yellow eyes at 
his landlady. 

“Well, as I’m a sinner, he’s getting 
bald!” she exclaimed. “T’ll bet a hair- 
pin I could cure-him and keep his mane 
from falling out!” In her interest she 
approaclied the brute fearless!y and laid 
a hand upon his neck. Joshua purred 
with a basso-profundo church - organ 
vibration. “ Dandruff! I thought so. 
Looks like a snow-storm. Here, Mr. 
Steggins, you just reach me that bottle 
of Paderewski Hirsutine in the medicine- 
closet over your head, and I'll have a 
good growth of new hair started in less 
than a week. Say, does lion’s hair ever 
turn gray? I’ve got some Brunette Re- 
juvenator that ‘ll fix his color just as nat- 
ural as life. Or I don’t know but what 
you'd eall him a blond, after all. Seems 
to me he’s kind o’ betwixt an’ between. 
He’s sandy-complected, I should say.” 
She regarded him judicially. “I believe 
Tll look up a ball of yarn for him 


HIM 


INTO THE FRONT PARLOR 


to play with,” she said, as she left. “I 
had no idea behaved so clever. 
Why, they’re as much like folks as 
second cousins.” 

Her next visit was to the front parlor, 
where Jumbo Junior rocking to 


lions 


stood 


and fro like a ship at anchor in a swell, 
his lithe trunk questing the air with 

He held it out to her 
She attempted to shake 


sinuous curves. 
inquisitively. 
hands with him, but he drew back. 
“You ought to teach that critter better 
manners,” she remarked to the Hindu. 
“Though, to be sure, I never did quite 
know whether an elephant’s trunk was 
most like a hand or a nose. Will you 
look at them toe-nails! I do hope there 
aren’t any of them ingrowin’. What does 
he want, anyway ?” 

Jumbo Junior himself answered her 
question by deftly removing her stick-pin 
from the front of her dress and carefully 
inserting it in the ceiling. After this, 
he waved his trunk aloft, broke a piece of 
glass from the hanging-lamp shade, and 
threw it on the floor. 
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“My stars and garters, ain’t he sassy! 
Yow I’ve always heard that elephants 
ad more intelligence than all the other 
nimals put together. You’d think he’d 
snow he’d got to walk round this room 
barefoot. How much do you suppose he 
ould lift ?” 

“ Entire immenseness, past eight horse,” 
said the Hindu. “In Cawnpore, I did 
see a lonesome elephant push a _ house 
downside.” 

Mrs. Noah gazed musingly upon the 
elephant’s bulk: “ I’ve often wished that 
piano could moved into the back 
room, but niggers here ain’t 
more use than woodchucks. If you want 
to give him a stint, there’s lots of chores 
round the house he'll real handy 
at.... But I expect you hadn’t ought to 
require a parlor-boarder to exert himself 
much. If cold in the night, 
I’ve got a spare bedspread up in the 
garret. Now try to shake hands again, 
Jumbo. You must act genteel when 
you’re in my parlor.” And after shak- 
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ing the elephant’s trunk cordially, she 
left the room. 

Then she 
bath-room. 


visited the giraffe in the 
Accompanied by the Prin- 
cess, she opened the door, to find the ani- 
mal still standing at the window, gazing 
pensively out into the night. As they 
entered, the giraffe’s head turned in 
their direction, and a pair of melting 
brown eyes gazed down at them. Her 
mouth opened and emitted a noise that 
was something between a wheeze and 
a whinny. 

Now I was afraid that giraffe was 
going to eatch his death of cold!” eried 
Mrs. Noah, her quick in- 
stantly aroused. 

The Princess Ziffio laughed. “Oh, 
Milly, she’s all right. I reckon she just 
smells the hay, that’s all.” 

“Hay-fever! Just what I thought! I 
can’t see a dumb beast suffer under my 
roof. I’ve got some of Dr. Surenuff’s 
Celebrated Specific handy, and I’m goin’ 
to rub it his throat. It may take 
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seven or eight bottles, but it’s fortunate 
I’ve got plenty of it in the house. Just 
move in that step-ladder you'll see in the 
hall closet, please, and Vll go and get 
the remedy.” 

In a few minutes more she had mounted 
a somewhat unsteady perch and began 
to administer the lotion. “ Strange how 


much this creature’s eyes favor Lucy’s,” 


she said to herself, massaging energetical- 
ly. “I always did admire brown eyes. 
Ebeneezer always used to say you can 
get a black eye too easy for ’em to be 
pretty. Lucy admires to get herself up 
in low-cut gowns; I s’pose she would 
if she had a neck like this. 
Princess, hand me up a couple of them 
crash bath-towe!ls, will you? I think Milly 
ought to have a regular bandage. Tl 
take my needle and thread and sew ’em 
on good. Don’t you think I might tie 
the top onto his horns so it won’t slip 
down? Hold your head still, won’t you, 
My land! the airs this critter 

Bridles like a girl of sixteen. 
I guess that ‘ll keep her from 
gettin? any worse. She does look ridic- 
ulous, don’t she? If I once stop to laugh, 
I'll fall off this step-ladder.” 

The Princess gazed stolidly at the 
result. “You got an awful good heart, 
Mrs. Figtry’” she said, “but I don’t 
reckon dumb animals suffer much like 
us folks.” 

“What! With all that throat to be 
sore?” cried Mrs. Noah, descending the 
steps. “Don’t you believe it! Animals 
have got organs and innerds just like ours. 
If you’d cleaned and drawn as many 
chickens as I have, you’d known that. 
Now what that animal wants is a good 
hot bath and then be well wrapped up. 
But I don’t suppose we could get her in 
the tub; that. zine’s too slippery; and 
then the water ’d never reach up beyond 
her knees, anyway. But I tell you what 
I’m goin’ to do I’m goin’ to fill a hot- 
water bottle and fasten it on this giraffe’s 
chest. That ‘ll do more good than any- 
thing else. But where in the world her 
neck leaves off and her chest begins I’m 
jiggered if I can tell! TI hope your snake 
won’t get sick, Princess, for I consider 
I'd have to draw the line at reptiles. 
They don’t hardly seem to deserve even 
pity from a Christian, but I hope IT won’t 
be tempted to allow him to suffer.” 


even Say, 


please! 
puts on! 
There! 
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Mrs. Noah’s ministrations were 
last finished by means of a complicat: 
net of tapes, and the two women ba 
the men good night and prepared for be: 
Their repose was somewhat broken, hoy 
ever, by the snoring of the trio of quad 
rupeds. Joshua’s almost continuous per 
formance reverberated through the nigh 
Occasionally the plaintive wheezing 01 
the giraffe in the bath-room awoke Mrs 
Noah, and she made several trips o| 
visitation in her nightgown to renew 
the temperature of the hot-water bott|: 
by means of an alcohol-lamp and a tea 
kettle. The Princess, however, slept on 
serenely. A heavy jar at midnight and 
a rattle of window-panes at four o’clock 
in the morning marked the limits of 
Jumbo Junior’s deep sleep. From the 
ice-chest no sound was heard. 

So a few days passed, during which 
time Mr. Steggins scoured the neighbor 
hood to find some raft or barge upon 
which to make his voyage to Memphis. 
During his absence his hostess’s aequaint 
ance with the three animals and the mar 
ried couple progressed toward friendship. 

A feature of Mrs. Noah’s methodical 
habits was her diary—a small octavo 
bound in faded moroceco—the week-days 
laboriously altered from 1887, the year 
of its publication, to the current calen- 
dar. A few excerpts from this volume 
would indicate the progress of events in 
her household: 

“Tuesday, March 27.—Last night I 
heard Jumbo Junior whining in his 
sleep. Thought he might have a tusk- 
ache. Went down-stairs with a bottle of 
oil of clove and a wash-rag. Stepped 
on something at foot of stairs. Felt just 
like a big sausage, only more energetic. 
Sereamed. The Princess (found out 
she really comes from Hoboken) come 
down in her shawl. It was the big snake. 
Sat on banisters while she gave it two 
soup-ladles full of soothing-syrup. Ramo 
came out in Ebeneezer’s smoking-jacket 
and helped lift the snake into the ice 
chest. Elephant didn’t have toothache, 
after all. 

“ Wednesday, March 28.—Cloudy, S. 
W. wind. Giraffe still enjoying poor 
health. Tried hot applications and tied 
two pairs of bed-socks on her feet. 
Wrapped Ebeneezer’s flannelette bath 
robe round her shoulders. Found later 











Mrs. NOAH MADE 


she had succeeded in getting a packet of 
pennyroyal, four moth-balls, and a cigar 
out of the left-hand pocket and was chew- 


ing them. Her swallow is ’way up on 
top of her neck, not half-way down as I 
naturally expected. Have been trying to 
teach Jumbo Junior to shake hands. He 
can drink a tumbler of molasses very 


nicely. Joshua’s hair seems to be im- 


SEVERAL 


TRIPS OF VISITATION 


proving. Tried a little Hirsutine on his 
tail, at the end. He got into my room 
and woke me up at 3 a.m. Must have 
left his door open. Only two pigs left.” 


So a week passed without Mrs, Noah’s 
interesting family having been discov- 
ered by the sheriff, and each day she be- 
came more fond of her new friends, She 
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watched, as with a doting mother’s eye, 
the improvement which she believed was 
apparent in Joshua’s coat and the gentle 
Milly’s voice, while Jumbo Junior’s 
adaptability to instruction pleased her 
beyond words. The silent, inscrutable 
Princess baffled her, but the Hindu’s vo- 
cabulary and diction kept her in a con- 
tinual glee. 

“Oh, there is so muchness!” cried 
Ramo Bung, when he was shown the 
Mississippi. “Oh, be astonished beyond 
utterness !” 

And so, when at last Steggins pro- 
cured a raft and moored it to the pier 
by the molasses-sheds, the kind-hearted 
hostess wiped away the tears that came 
to her eyes. The boa-constrictor she was 
indeed glad to be rid of, for it was the 
one eloud on her week of happiness, but 
when Milly’s plaintive eyes had looked 
their last at her, and Joshua had been 
dragged, whining, aboard, it was all she 
could do to speak. It only remained for 
Jumbo Junior, of his own accord, to 
offer her his trunk for her to break down 
with emotion. 

“T don’t know when I’ve had such a 
pleasant time,” she said. “I do hope 
you'll get to Memphis all right; and be 
sure and send me word how you get along 
and how Joshua stood the trip. Now 
here’s four bottles of Smiley’s Embro- 
cation for Milly’s neck and feet. Be sure 
you rub it well in, night and morning. 
If I only had a bottle of aconite pills, 
T’d like her to have them.” 

Steggins took her hand with a fierce 
grip. “Good-by, Mis’ Figtry,” he said. 
“You treated us square, and we'll treat 
you square. Just as soon as I get to 
Memphis and sell the animals I'll send 
you the money. You’ve been a good 
friend to Joshua, and he’ll never forget 
you, I know.” 

Ramo Bung prostrated himself before 
her in an elaborate salaam. “ Good-by 
with condescension,” he cried. “ Bung 
family are in salutement to your home 
with excellence. There is a doubtless 
explosion of violent heart on my in- 
terior. Ever so much blessing come 
against you.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Noah, “now you’ve 
found the way I hope you'll come again 
sometime. The world ain’t such a big 
place but that we may meet again.” 
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Mrs, Noah sobbed as she watched | 
little expedition sweep away. Then, ji 
as they were abreast of the house, a lo: 
mufiled roar came to her over the rushi 
waters, as Joshua lifted up his voice 
mournful lament. In spite of hers 
she smiled through her tears. 

Soon the barge was far away, rapid 
diminishing in the distance. When 
last it-drifted out of her sight she tun 
ed to her cook-stove and brewed a pot 
of strong tea. 

“Well,” she said over the third cup, 
“what can’t be cured must be endured. 
I must say this place looks like Sam 
Patch in a hail-storm—I guess it ‘Il do 
me good to go to spring cleanin’!” 


The month of April, a year later, 
found Mrs. Noah Figtry home again in 
Duxbury, immersed in the quiet of New 
England life. From the quaint collection 
of friends that she -had made in Ten- 
nessee no word had come, except a draft 
for two hundred and fifty dollars and a 
short misspelled letter from Mr. Steg- 
gins, announcing their safe arrival in 
Memphis and subsequent sale of the ani- 
mals, and employment by Wilder’s Tri- 
plex Conglomeration. 

It was with a feeling of keen disap- 
pointment, then, that, returning late one 
Saturday night from a week’s visit in 
Boston, she learned that Wilder’s circus 
had been in town. It was breaking camp 
that very night, and would on Sunday 
proceed to Plymouth. Mrs. Noah, eager- 
ly interrogating her neighbors, found 
secant satisfaction in their reports. The 
show, it was true, boasted a small menag- 
erie, including a lion, a giraffe, and two 
elephants, but it was not easy to identify 
the animals from the meagre descrip- 
tions she received. 

“T should know Joshua anywhere by 
a sear on his left cheek,” Mrs. Noah 
declared, “ but as for Jumbo Junior and 
Milly, I ain’t so sure I’d recognize them, 
unless I met a wheezing giraffe and an 
elephant that volunteered to shake hands 
with me. But it seems strange that no- 
body saw that mealy-mouthed Hindu and 
the snake-princess. As for Mr. Steg- 
gins, he ain’t the kind of man that’s 
likely to keep any job long, and maybe 
he’s in Terra del Fuego by this time. 
Howsomever, I’m determined to go over 





DON'T YOU 


tc Plymouth on Monday to see the show. 
I'll spear around, and if I don’t see any 
folks or critters I know, I'll inquire. 
They these show-people all know 
each other.” 

On Sunday morning Mrs. Noah Figtry 
proceeded decorously to church. As she 
approached the meeting-house, she ob- 
served an unusual stir amongst the vil- 
lagers on the street, and upon the steps 
of the edifice were groups of church 
members excitedly discussing some sur- 
prising piece of news. A band of small 
boys charged by her on the run, their 
faces lighted by adventurous anticipa- 
tion. Deftly capturing one by the arm, 
Mrs. Noah demanded information. The 
answer was sufficiently alarming. Wil- 
der’s Triplex Conglomeration, en route 
for Plymouth, had discovered that the 
door of the lion’s cage had been left open 
and its occupant was missing. Some- 
where between Kingston and Duxbury 
a lion was at large, and a party of 
searchers from the circus was now on 
the animal’s trail. 


say 


KNOW ME, 


JOSHUA?" 


The second bell had already rung, but 
no one felt in a devotional mood, and the 
minister himself soon came out to learn 
the latest developments of the situation. 
A dozen plans for the capture of the 


beast were offered and debated. Mrs. 
Noah, an acknowledged authority on 
lions, was at her best, and became the 
centre of an admiring audience, to whom 
she described, as one with experience, the 
power of the human eye, the influence 
of kindness. 

She was in the midst of her discourse, 
when of a sudden came a chorus of 
shrieks from down the road. A stampede 
of small boys swept back towards the 
growing concourse of people, and a pro- 
longed roar in the distance proclaimed 
that the approach of the lion was immi- 
nent. In an instant the street was 
cleared. The crowd seuttled into the 
church, slammed the doors, and flew to 
the windows. On the steps only the bold- 
er members of the congregation re- 
mained, anxiously peering down the road. 
Amongst these men and boys Mrs. Noah 
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stood calm and dignified, the only woman 
who dared venture out. 

Then around the curve by the post- 
office came a galloping tawny brute, 
scattering the dust in clouds as he ran. 
The watchers on the church steps, ter- 
rified by the sight, burst inside the 
church, leaving Mrs. Noah alone to con- 
front the situation. She grasped the 
handle of her parasol tighter, and waited 
with supreme confidence till the last pos- 
sible moment. The lion had now set- 
tled into a stealthy trot, and seemed 
about to pass the building without mo- 
lesting its occupants, when Mrs. Noah, 
who had ‘been gazing intently at him, 
took a step forward. 

“It is Joshua, as I live!” she exclaim- 
ed; “there’s that selfsame scar on his 
cheek, I declare!” 

At the sound of her voice the lion 
stopped immediately and stood, lashing 
his tail. Then his heavy muzzle was 
raised, his fangless jaws opened, and he 
emitted a mournful roar. Mrs. Figtry 
stood her ground. 

“ Joshua, Joshua,” she ealled to him, 
as one calls to a stray poodle; “ don’t you 
know me, Joshua?” and she started down 
the steps. 

From the windows and through a haz- 
ardous slit of half-opened door the as- 
tonished members of the congregation 
stared upon a marvel. They saw her bold- 
ly approach the beast and lay her hand 
calmly upon his head. They saw his 
bloodthirsty rage wilt into docility as 
Joshua recognized his former benefactor. 
One by one the church-goers crept out 
upon the steps to witness this unwont- 
ed scene, the men first, the women fol- 
lowing, timid but curious, ready at 
a moment’s notice to bolt back into 
their refuge. 

“You needn’t be a bit seared,” Mrs. 
Noah was saying. “T’ll tend to this 
lion,” grabbing him by the ear and swing- 
ing him round. “ He’s all heat up, any- 
how. Deacon Skinner, can’t you let me 
take your overcoat to wrap him up with? 
This southwest wind isn’t like what he’s 
used to in the tropics of Sahara, and I’m 
afraid he'll catch cold, perspiring so.” 

She took the overcoat that was hesi- 
tatingly offered her, spread it carefully 
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on Joshua’s back, pinning the sle« 
around his neck. Then she sat hers: 
upon his hind quarters as he lay in | 
middle of the road, and proceeded to gi 
further orders. 

“Now, Deacon Skinner, I want y 
should bring your buggy round he: 
I’ve got to take this lion home. lt 
wouldn’t do for him to stay here, ani! 
if he walks I’m afraid he'll be run intv 
by some team. He ain’t much used to 
travellin’ afoot.” 

Deacon Skinner was meekly obedient, 
and going round to the sheds, untied 
his horse and led him back. But at the 
first sight of the lion the horse became 
paralyzed with terror. Nothing could in 
duce him to move forward. The dilemma 
seemed unsolvable. Mrs. Figtry looked 
up and down the road in despair. Then 
the rhythmie thud of machinery was 
heard as an automobile touring-car cam: 
rapidly towards them. 

Without a word, but with lips com- 
pressed, Mrs. Figtry stepped directly into 
its path. There, holding her parasol in 
front of her, she opened and shut it rapid 
ly, making frantic signals to the chauf- 
feur. He came to a stop a few feet 
away from her. There was no one else 
in the car. 

“See here,” she cried to him; “ can’t 
you take me and this lion back to the 
circus in your steam-engine? It’s noth- 
ing more nor less than cruelty to ani 
mals to let him stay here, and horses are 
seared to death of him.” She paused for 
his reply. 

The chauffeur, with a grin, pulled off 
his mask of goggles. It was Steggins. 
“ Why, how-de-do, Mis’ Figtry?” he cried. 
“T’m proud to see you! Step right in. 
I never calculated to see you or Joshua 
again, least of all together. Come, 
Joshua,” he commanded. 

At the sound of his master’s voice the 
old lion leaped into the automobile. Here 
he was pushed into a back seat. Mrs. 
Figtry, after seeing that the overcoat 
was well wrapped about the animal’s 
shoulders, got in beside him. In another 
instant the car had bounded off down the 
road. The awestruck congregation watch 
ed its heroine well round the turn and 


then filed in to church. 
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THE ANCIENT CASTLE 


Liechtenstein: a 


BY ROBERT 


PEOPLE who tax their prince. A 
A country, almost unknown, in the 
very heart of central Europe. An 
independent and whimsical principality, 
of sixty-eight square miles. It is in the 
eastern Alps, bordering the Upper Rhine. 
Ilemmed in by Switzerland and Austria, 
and but a few miles from the German 
frontier, it has been independent for over 
two centuries, and was forgotten by Bis- 
marek, so runs the local pleasantry, at 
the reorganizations following the Prus- 
sian wars with Austria and France. 
The principality is Liechtenstein; and 
I found no trace of any American having 
preceded me there. The Governor per- 
sonally assured me that, so far as he knew, 
I was the first to visit there the 


from 
United States. 
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HTENSTEIN OVERLOOKING VADUZ 


Sovereign State 


SHACKLETON 


Yet it is not tucked inaccessibly away. 
Thousands of Americans, on their way to 
Innsbruck, have seen from the train the 
towering mountains of the little state. 
Others,‘on their way to Davos-Platz, have 
glanced at a distant little town, at the 
foot of a castled rock, without suspecting 
that they were looking at of the 
capitals of Europe. 

“Ah! it is a happy land!” an old man 
said to me, 
There is 


one 


There is no military service. 
no national debt. There is a 
nominal tax, only a tenth as large as that 
of Austria. The ruling Prince gives 
freely for the good of .the people out of 
his huge private fortune. So far from 
deriving any revenue from his princi- 
pality, he pays heavily for the pleasure 
of holding it. There is universal cheer- 
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within the 
boundary-posts of red and blue. 

There is a and fiscal agree- 
ment with Austria, but it is merely an 
arrangement, for mutual convenience, be- 
tween two independent powers. And the 
thus raised customs, 
thousands of: dollars annually, is spent 
within the principality. The insignif- 
icant tax paid by the people themselves 


fulness, universal content, 


customs 


money from some 


is mainly for the purpose of keeping up 
the dike which holds back the Rhine 
from the narrow stretch of tillab'e land 
which the country possesses; for when 
high winter is over, and the water comes 
dewn from the mountains in innumera- 
ble the Rhine is no longer a 
quiet river flowing in wide meanderings 
over its gravelled bed, but is a great 


streams, 


and dangerous torrent. 

Liechtenstein, “ bright stone ”;— and 
the white-built capital, Vaduz, nestles 
confidingly at the foot of a great white 
cliff, and on the cliff stands the old 
white castle, and above the castle there 
are towering white-capped heights. Yet 
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the whiteness of fact and of name j 
but a curious coincidence, for the nam 
of Liechtenstein originated elsewhere, an 
came to the principality when it first s 
cured independence, something over tw 
hundred years ago. 

“Vallis dulcis ”—from this comes th 
name of Vaduz; and it is in truth 
sweet and smiling valley in which it lies 
a narrow stretch, yet of breadth suf 
ficient for flax and maize, for apples and 
pears and plums, for homely vegetables 
A valley as level as a floor, yet in Switzer 
land on the one side, and in Liechten- 
stein on the other, tremendous mountains 
overshadowingly arise. 

Like a page from a fairy-book is th 
story of Liechtenstein, past and present 
this independent principality, whose ruler, 
from his castle above his capital, can se 
practically all of his domain in one great 
sweep: the solemn mountain walls, and 
the level stretch along the riverside, with 
here and there a spire, a ruined tower, 
or clustered homes. 

The founder of the house of Liechten- 














A CHURCH ON THE MOUNTAIN-SIDE 
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tein is said to have been a Lombard who 
northward from Italy in 
he twelfth century, and becoming rich 


ade his way 
hrough lending to princes and 
took 
nd finally, securing a title, married a 


sover- 
ens, pay in land by preference, 
princess, and was thenceforth a promi- 
ent lord. 

The Liechtenstein family have main- 
tained and increased the reputation for 
and the Prince, 
Second, 


land - getting, 
the 

this little country, owns immense estates 
in Austria, in 


including altogether more than two thou- 


present 


Johann besides 


possessing 


Prussia, and in Saxony, 
sand square miles. 

Some one has remarked on “ how pru- 
dently most men into 
but the the Liechten- 
stein family have been of a kind to make 
themselves uniquely known. Ulric von 
Liechtenstein, the “ Don Quixote of Ger- 
many,” 


creep nameless 


graves,” men of 


was of a branch of this house: 
the poet-knight who, with suits of apparel 
white, with twelve white-clad 
with spears and helmets all 
through Italy and Ger- 
many, breaking lances with hundreds of 


of purest 
attendants, 
of white, went 


knights for the glory of Venus, in whose 
name he fought. 

With the branch that secured this 
principality the love of land rather than 
that of Venus seems to have held sway, 
for the present reigning Prince is over 
sixty, and married, and his 
brother Franz, the heir apparent, is also 
a bache lor. 


has never 
Under such circumstances, 
other relatives become of importance, and 
it is that a cousin 
married Mary Fox, adopted daughter of 
the famous Lord and Lady Holland, and 
that another cousin married, in 1903, the 
Archduchess Margaretha, the 
future Emperor of Austria. 

The population of Liechtenstein, with 
few exceptions, are peasants, self-respect- 
ing, hard-working, and shrewd, and in 
the past they have been a restless folk, 
vigilantly looking for every opportunity 
to exact a new privilege. 

To their Prince of three-quarters of a 
century ago they staidly represented that 
the expense connected with such illumi- 


interesting to note 


sister of 


nations and celebrations as were conse- 
quent on their having a ruler was very 
considerable; and he, hugely amused, 
agreed to pay them a certain annual con- 
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Since then the 
reigning Prince’s birthday is a principal 
féte-day of the year. 

A predecessor, similarly impressed by 
their power of thrifty logicalness, had 
already relieved the people of the entire 


cession on this account. 


expense of the civil! administration. 

Following the close of the war between 
Austria and Prussia, in which Liechten- 
stein allied itself with Austria, there 
came another gravely presented protest. 
The citizens were weary of the expense 
of a standing army; an army which, con- 
sisting of eighty men, with a captain 
and a trumpeter, had bravely marched 
toward the scene of hostilities, but 
late to arrive 
to its swift end. 

There could be but one outcome of this 
When the men of 
proposed, it was not for 
their prince to dispose otherwise; and 
As 
a matter of fact, the prince had about 
decided to disband it in any case, and 
was glad of so plausible an excuse. 

Not only is there no army, but there 
has 


too 


before the war had come 


new representation. 
Liechtenstein 


since then there has been no army. 


been no formal treaty of peace, 


Liechtenstein having been quite 
the and a few 
old men, oncewhile soldiers, like to say, 
gleefully, that Liechtenstein and Prussia 
are therefore still in a state of war! 
When Johann the Second came to the 
rulership he began to build a great new 
palace near Vienna, and the Liechtenstein 
folk, fearing that he would follow the ex- 
ample of his immediate predecessor and 


over- 


looked in negotiations; 


divide his time among his various estates 
instead of spending it in his principality, 
anxiously laid before him the considera- 
tion that if he 
of his time at 
marked _ benefit 


the country. 


would but spend more 
Vaduz there would be 
to the local business of 


He was not prepared to promise def- 
initely in regard to this; and, in fact, 
he has visited Liechtenstein only at ir- 
regular interva's, sometimes two or three 
years apart; but he gave them an intima- 
tion of a scheme which he was perfecting 
which would be of far greater advantage 
than his frequent personal 
His desire was to make the 
constitutional monarchy, 
and he soon earried his plans into effect. 

There is now a written constitution. 


to them 
presence. 


government a 
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There is a little 
members. 
the 


Parliament of fifteen 
Three members are named by 
Prince. Twelve are elected by the 


people, every man in Liechtenstein over 
twenty-four years of age having a vote. 
The little body meets once in every year 


and remains in session for several weeks, 
engaged in the very attenuation of dis- 
cussion of petty things. And the Prince 
has succeeded in giving the people con- 
tentment and personal pride. 

Above the Parliament is the Prince’s 
personal representative, the Landesver- 
weser or Governor, a man of standing 
and _ ability, from outside the 
principality; and under his direction, as 
adjuncts in the practical administra- 
tion, is an informal cabinet, consisting 
of the Secretary of State, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, the Chief Justice, 
the State Engineer, and the Director 
of Forests. 

And yet, with all this pomp of title, 
one would look in vain for extravagance 
or display. On the contrary, there is 
an air of Spartan simplicity. 

Practically speaking, although consti- 
tutional formalities are rigidly observed, 
the government is that of an admirable 
paternal despotism. The Prince is really 
the father of his people. The Parliament 
would never dream of going against his 
will further than could be expressed by 
respectful protest. And, as a means of 
control in ease of need, there is far more 
than the power of the veto; for the Prince 
having given the constitution, the Prince 
can take it away. 

There are only a few in Liechtenstein 
who are more than moderately well-to-do. 
Most of the members of Parliament saw 
their own wood. There are few men ser- 
vants or maid servants. There are no poor, 
except such as are ill or decrepit, and they 
are kindly eared for. Crime is redueed 
to a minimum. There are few offenders 
against the law. “ But there are cells 
for twenty!” says the Governor. The 
punitive imagination of the government 
can go no further, 

There are kindergartens and admirable 
advanced schools. In one, French is 
taught to peasant girls. The Prince, a 
devout Catholic, as is every one of his 
subjects, has built Gothic churches in the 
larger towns, that in Vaduz costing him 
a hundred thousand dollars. The roads 


chosen 
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are kept in perfect condition. Scattered 
through every village are stone foun 
tains, perpetually gushing, to which wa 
ter is brought down from inexhaustib|: 
mountain springs. 

As the knowledge of the manifold ad- 
vantages sifted through near-by parts of 
other countries, men began to flock to 
this as to a sort of Promised Land, and 
largely to avoid military service. But this 
movement was soon checked. The total 
population is now about ten thousand. 

A cordial-hearted people these. As in 
parts of the Blue Ridge, men and women 
alike greet you, whether in village street 
or mountain path. Peasants though they 
are, they have a love for flowers, and 
their windows are filled with them. Meet 
a peasant woman on the road and pause 
to admire the rare and beautiful blossoms 
with which her hands are filled, and she 
will urge them all upon you—for you 
are a stranger in the land!—and will dis- 
like to accept any silver in exchange. 
But though all wish to please you, there 
is never any humbleness, 
servience. And the little kindergar- 
ten girls, searcely more than able to 
walk, and quite unable to discriminate 
between the Prince, the curé, and the 
American, will shyly touch your hand 
or even softly kiss it. 

Spring comes early in Liechtenstein. 
The valley is sheltered, and even in the 
brief winter but little snow falls below 
the mountain slopes. I have plucked the 
“starflower” (our hepatica) in Febru- 
ary, and the delicate “ bellflower ” comes 
peeping through the snow like arbutus, 
tempted by the genial warmth. But with 
the coming of the February night a dry 
and bitter chill creeps down from the 
peaks, and you are glad of the heat, from 
the enormous stove—a monument of tile, 
five feet by five in every dimension, And 
you wake in the night and hear the 
wind go plunging through the fir woods, 
and you curl up under the great feather 
bed which Liechtenstein custom places 
upon you, and’“ drink deep of the pleas- 
ures of shelter,” 

There is a glory in climbing these 
delectable mountains through the snow, 
following devious trails through the cold 
clear air, and your blood tingles with 
the very joy of living. Cliffs plunge 
downward into darkling gorges, and the 


never sub- 

















“A THOUSAND YEARS 


OLD 


AND NEVER CAPTURED" 


Ancient castle beside Balzers in Liechtenstein 


mist wavers there fantastically. Or, from 
a lofty height, you look off at the cool- 
shadowed valley, at the color - suffused 
mountains, and a cloud folds itself silent- 
ly about you, and all at once you see the 
world as through a glass darkly. 

You feel the solemn silence of the 
soundless winter woods;—then the still- 
ness is for an instant broken by an al- 
most imperceptible sound, and you catch 
a glimpse of some soft-scurrying beast. 
The fox, the stag, the roebuck, are still 
to be found in the Alps of Liechten- 
stein, and in the more inaccessible parts 
even the and the 
white hare. 

When warmer weather comes, the coun- 
try assumes a tender and regal splendor. 
The vineyards, rich and luscious in their 
greenery, the orchards, sweeping up to 
the very houses, the box-bordered gar- 
dens, the meadows, deep with grass, the 
rich-massed verdure of the mountain-side, 
unite in a soft sumptuousness of glory. 

This stretch of valley, now sparsely 
settled and simply built, has an ancient 
history, for Roman towns and camps were 


chamois seldom-seen 


here. The square tower of the white- 
perched Vaduz castle is believed to have 
been built by the Romans, and near 
where the village of Triesen now stands 
a Roman settlement was overwhelmed by 
a fall of rock from the tremendous over- 
hanging cliffs. such things 
make one realize anew that this world is 
very old and gray. 

But though there is a history of the 
Roman times and of the Middle Ages, 
the average Liechtensteiner interests him- 
self but little in it, nor does he eare in 
the least for the old in architecture, The 
general ambition is not only to have a 
new house, but to have a house of new 
and most modern design. There are a 
number of old houses here, but, with the 
exception of one which was anciently a 
little Benedictine monastery, the trail of 
the plaster is over them all, and it is hard 
to distinguish, by any outward and visible 
sign, the old from thé new, no matter 
what inward and spiritual old-time grace 
there may be. And all this is sufficiently 
reasonable, These folk have never been 
taught to cater to the demand of the 


Somehow 
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tourist for the crumbling, the ruinous, 
and the leakily picturesque. 

One feels a curious sensation in this 
principality undiscovered by Americans, 
untouched by the American invasion, 
whether of tourist or of trade; one feels 
as he would if, reaching the moon, he 
were to find himself in the full tide of 
iwentieth-century improvement. 

For in these anomalous country vil- 
lages there are the telegraph and the 
telephone. A few of the better houses 
are heated by hot water. There are 
“gvummi-schuhe.” In the Governor’s of- 
fice there is a typewriter. There is elec- 
tricity. The Vaduz streets are electric- 
lighted at night, and every house in the 
town, even the poorest, is supplied. And 
why not! For a single electric light 
costs for a year, in this country of un- 
limited water-power, only five crowns— 
less than a dollar and a quarter. There 
are two large “ spinnereien ” (spinneries), 
with several hundred operatives. 

But there is an American invasion 
here, after all, though not of manu- 
factures or business or finance—an in- 
vasion of precisely the kind to add the 
most unexpected touch. For there is a 
religious house here of an order whose 


head and administration are in the 


United States, and the local superior, a 
native of 


Liechtenstein, spent several 
years in America, and returned to found 
this branch. 

Modernity destroyed the 
peasant dress, though still there are sug- 
gestions of it in the short, full-waisted 
skirts, the knitted stockings, the fringed 
silk aprons, brightly barred, and in the 
soft green hats and jackets of the men. 
At a funeral the body is still carried 
through the street by the bearers, with the 
village population straggling deviously 
behind, with candles flaming faintly in 
the sunlight. Ox-teams are a familiar 
sight. As sunset approaches, the cattle, 
all of black-touched dun, come saunter- 
ingly along the main street, stopping at 
the public fountains for leisurely and 
thoughtful drink, and placidly shoulder- 
ing aside the children who may be puffing 
propulsive breath at diminutive boats 
Each Saturday night the house and door- 
yards are swept and garnished. At Sun- 
day breakfast every Liechtensteiner eats 
a sweetened coffee-cake. At the close of 


has almost 
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service the men gather in front of th 
church, and a wall-perched official read 
notices of official action and of pri 
vate sale. 

Curiously sufficient unto itself is litt) 
Liechtenstein. Small though it is, its 
people could comfortably exist if cut off 
completely from the outside world. Th 
dweller in this tiny principality has 
bread and cheese and milk, “ honey of th 
mountain,” “wine of Vaduz,” wood for 
his fire, material for his clothes. “ Whos: 
herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 
whose flocks supply him with attire ;” and 
even, continuing, “ whose trees in sum 
mer yield him shade, in winter fire.” 

German is the tongue that is spoken 
here, but the people do not give the im- 
pression of having come of either Swiss 
or German stock. Their German is pecul- 
iarly soft, and they still retain some words 
of Romance origin. One is tempted to 
ascribe to Southern influence the mascu- 
line wearing of earrings—a curious ec- 
centricity for such simple and manly 
men. A great row of Lombardy poplars, 
stretching in highly pictorial fashion 
along the Rhine, is at least an indication 
of Italian influence of another kind. 

Bravely situated is the old castle, 
beetling above the town. Masses of fir 
and pine and beech rise beyond it, and 
many of the trees are of great girth 
and height. 

An old sun-dial dominates the court, 
with a faded Time seything away the 
centuries. Thick-rooted ivy clings to the 
ancient walls, and dungeons and subter- 
ranean passages tell of the grimness of 
the deeds of the past. There are walls 
of enormous thickness; but once, four 
hundred years ago, the Swiss—hereditary 
foes—swarmed irresistibly over them, and 
after burning and destroying, carried 
away the baron into captivity at Lucerne. 
Much of the interior is still ruinous, but 
one sees the line of the great hall of the 
eastle, with window- seats from which 
high-born ladies looked off over plain 
and rock and-river. And in one of the 
arched window-embrasures, from . which 
the floor has long since fallen away, are 
centuries-old frescos, in charming Renais- 
sance designs, bringing back the bright 
and happy side of that ancient life. 

A sweet and noble view from this old 
pile, for the crenelated heights across the 
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valley are superb, and the silver-flashing 
Rhine lies fair and peaceful;—a noble 
view, of peaks sun-smitten or dimmed by 
mist, of rich-hued distances, of 
niched in allurement or 
austere cliffs, of 

of eattle and of 


cloud or 
ancient castles 


tanding upon houses 


nd orchards, smi- 
ng fields. 

There is a charming enclosed old gar- 
den on the very edge of the cliff, where 
rosemary and box once grew, and glorious 
vellow and red and white, and 

ladies, silk-clad, stately 
open to sight or to attack, 
for at 


roses, 
where stately 
walked. Not 
that garden, 
little 
guards stood 


either end stood a 
round and domed, where 
watch. Walled about and 
curtailed was the life of the fine ladies 
of those bygone days, even as this garden 
was walled, and they must often have 
envied the freedom of the village maids 
whom they could watch, at work or at 
play, in the plain below. 


tower, 


An old bell still hangs in a tower, over- 
looking the perpendicular cliff, and one 
cannot but think of how it clangored its 


alarm when men-at-arms were seen ap- 
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proaching along the river or when the 
warlike Swiss descended from their defiles. 
There are some half-dozen castled ruins 
within the confines of Liechtenstein, and 
some half-dozen other ruined piles frown 
back from the Swiss side of the river 
One, 
above 


ghosts of the passions of the past. 
the 
the village of Balzers, and bears in the 
neighborhood the fame of never having 
been captured, although it has stood for 
a thousand vears. 


on Liechtenstein side, looms 


It stands on the sum- 
mit of a rocky mass, rising steeply on 
every side out of the level land. Never 
was a grimmer or dourer pile; for so nar- 
rowly 
the 


did it escape capture in 1499, when 


Swiss searred it with a lumbering 


piece of artillery, that the baron built 
up all the windows and openings, reducing 


them to the narrowest of slits. 

The “ Watch the Rhine” in the 
centuries past meant something very dif- 
ferent from the of the 
phrase. For every merchant with laden 


on 


present usage 
pack-horses, every owner of a cargo going 
toward the Lake of Constance and thence 
toward the cities of Germany, was likely 
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to have to pay toll to one or another, or 
to many, of the castle barons, predeces- 
sors of the customs-gatherers of to-day, 
and one is moved to admiration for the 
business sense of those hard-headed men, 
who went about their affairs in pot-hats 
of steel, and jackets and trousers of iron, 
and with swords in their hands instead 
of umbrellas. For they refrained from 
taking, as a rule, more than should serve 
as a stimulating reminder, and so man- 
aged the affair as to seem to be giving 
protection, for a small proportional fee, 
instead of taking too much and thus put- 
ting an end to traffic and to the appear- 
ance of the golden eggs. It need not 
be minced that living upon their neigh- 
bors was the general law of life in those 
olden times. 

Shrines are placed at frequent intervals 
throughout the villages and along the 
roads; and on a cliff not far from Vaduz 
eastle is a black and weather - beaten 
cross, bearing a simple little inscription, 
begging the passer-by to pause for a mo- 
ment to offer a prayer for a “ jungling” 
—a young man—who long since fell there 
and was killed. Well, thus his name is 
kept in lengthening remembrance, and 
with him has been satisfied that desire, 
felt by everybody, to be kept in mind, long 
and honorably, after death; for he fell 
suddenly into a degree of remembrance 
toward which most men climb in vain. 

Although Vaduz is one of the capitals 
of Europe, there is little of life on the 
streets after the coming of nightfall. 
Here and there a dog barks. Here and 
there a man goes hurryingly homeward. 


OF THE PRINCE OF LIECHTENSTEIN 


Here and there shine lights from cottag 
windows. The street lights of electricity 
seem only a whimsical jest. 

It is Lilliput ruled by its Gulliver. 
And although, on account of the fiscal 
arrangement, Austrian coins and stamps 
are generally used, the Prince’s personal 
pride in his possession has led him to 
have his own stamps and coins as well, 
bearing his name and face and title. 

And there is another touch to add to 
the unreality of it all. Coming to Vaduz 
only at infrequent intervals, and busied as 
he is at his private estates or at Vienna— 
for, besides being Sovereign Prince of 
Liechtenstein, he bears an Austrian title 
by virtue of which he is a member of the 
Austrian House of Lords,—he can at any 
time call up his principality by long- 
distance telephone! Never was such a 
principality, even in the most capri- 
cious imagination. 

And that one-time army! Following 
the war with Prussia, the unscarred vet- 
erans were not permitted to bear their 
arms and uniforms home, to be handed 
down in glory to their descendants. The 
trappings and equipment were taken up 
by the government, and are in a lofty 
room of the Vaduz castle, adjoining the 
Roman tower—mementos of the slight- 
est military power in juxtaposition to a 
ruin of the greatest. There hangs the 
banner of Liechtenstein, in its colors of 
red and blue. There, stiffly arranged in 
rows, are the eighty helmets of leather, 
brass-embossed. There are the eighty 
muskets. There are the sword of the 
captain and the trumpeter’s brass horn. 





The Wizard’s Touch 


BY ALICE 
EROME WILMER sat in the gar- 
den, painting in a background, with 
He seem- 
touches at the 
kind of fun 
not likely to result in anything serious, 


J the carelessness of ease. 


ed to be little 
canvas, as spontaneous 


dabbing 
a 


nerhaps, the necessity of scrubbing 
them off afterwards, like a adven- 
child. Mary Brinsley, in her 
lilac print, stood a few paces away, the 
sun on her hair, and watched him. 
“Paris is very becoming to you,” she 
said at last. 
“What do 


mer, glancing up, and 


ave, 
too 


turous 


asked Wil- 
then beginning 
to consider her so particularly that she 
stepped aside, her brows knitted, with 
an admonishing, 

“Look out! you'll get 
landscape.” 

“ You’re 


you mean?” 


me into the 
always in the _ landscape. 
What do you mean about Paris?” 

“You look so—so travelled, so equal 
to any place, and Paris in particular be- 
cause it’s the finest.” 

Other people also had said that, in 
their various ways. He had the distinc- 
tion set by nature upon a muscular body 
and a rather small head, well poised. His 
hair, now turning gray, grew delightfully 
ibout the temples, and though it was 
brushed back in the style of a man who 
never looks at himself twice when once 
will do, it had a way of seeming entirely 
right. His brows were firm, his mouth 
determined, and the close pointed beard 
brought his to a delicate finish. 
Even his clothes, of the kind that never 
look new, had fallen into lines of easy use. 

“You needn’t guy me,” he said, and 
went on painting. But he flashed his 
sudden smile at her. “Isn’t New Eng- 
land becoming to me, too?” 

“Yes, for the summer. It’s over- 
powered. In the winter Aunt Celia calls 
you ‘Jerry Wilmer.’ She’s quite topping 
then. But the minute you appear with 
European labels on your trunks and that 


face 
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air of speaking foreign lingo, she gives 
out completely. Every time she 
your name in the paper she forgets you 
went to school at the Academy and built 
the fires. She calls you ‘our boarder’ 
then, for as much as a week and a half,” 

“Quit it, Mary,” said he, smiling at 
her again. 

“Well,” said Mary, yet without turn- 
ing, “I must go and weed a while.” 

“No,” put in Wilmer, innocently; “ he 
won’t be over yet. He had a big mail. 
I brought it to him.” 

Mary blushed, and made as if to go. 
She was a woman of thirty-five, well 
poised, and sweet through wholesomeness. 


sees 


Her face had been cut on a regular pat- 
tern, and then natural influence 
had touched it up beguilingly with con- 
tradictions. She swung back, after her 
one tentative step, and sobered. 

“Tlow do you think he is looking?” 
she asked. 

“ Prime.” 

“ Not so—” 

“Not so morbid as when I was here 
last summer,” he helped her out. “ Not 
by any means. Are you going to marry 
him, Mary?’ The question had only a 
civil emphasis, but a warmer tone in- 
formed it. Mary grew pink under the 
morning light, and Jerome went on: 
“Yes, I have a perfect right to talk 
about it. I don’t travel three thousand 
miles every summer to ask you to marry 
me without earning some claim to frank- 
ness. I mentioned that to Marshby him- 
self. We met at the station, you remem- 
ber, the day I came. We walked down 
together. He spoke about my sketching, 
and I told him I had come on my an- 
nual pilgrimage, tefask Mary Brinsley to 
marry me.” ; 

“ Jerome!” 

“Yes, I did. 


grimage. 


some 


This is my tenth pil- 

Mary, will you marry me?” 
“No,” said Mary, softly, but as if she 

liked him very much. “ No, Jerome.” 
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Wilmer squeezed a tube on his pal- 
ette and regarded the color frowningly. 
“ Might as well, Mary,” said he. “ You’d 
have an awfully good time in Paris.” 

She was perfectly still, watching him, 
and he went on: 

“ Now you're thinking if Marshby gets 
the consulate you'll be across the water 
anyway, and you could run down to Paris 
and see the sights. But it wouldn’t be 
the same thing. It’s Marshby you like, 
but you’d have a better time with me.” 

“Tt’s a foregone conclusion that the 
consulship will be offered him,” said 
Mary. Her eyes were now on the path 
leading through the garden and over the 
wall to the neighboring house where 
Marshby lived. 

“Then you will marry and go with him. 
Ah, well, that’s finished. I needn’t come 
another summer. When you are in Paris, 
I can show you the boulevards and cafés.” 

“Tt is more than probable he won’t 
accept the consulship.” 

“Why?” He held his palette arrested 


in mid-air and stared at her. 
“He is doubtful of himself—doubtful 
whether he is equal to so responsible 


a place.” 

“Bah! it’s not an embassy.” 

“No; but he fancies he has not the 
address, the social gifts—in fact, he 
shrinks from it.” Her face had taken 
on a soft distress; her eyes appealed to 
him. She seemed to be confessing, for 
the other man, something that might 
well be misunderstood. Jerome, ignoring 
the flag of her discomfort, went on paint- 
ing, to give her room for confidence. 

“Ts it that old plague-spot?” he asked, 
with a wholesome candor. “ Just what 
aspect does it bear to him? Why not 
talk freely about it?” 

“Tt is the old remorse. He misunder- 
stood his brother when they two were left 
alone in the world. He forced the boy out 
of evil associations when he ought to have 
led him. You know the rest of it. The 
boy was desperate. He killed himself.” 

“When he was drunk. Marshby was- 
n’t responsible,” 

“ No, not directly. But you know that 
kind of mind. It follows hidden causes. 
That’s why his essays are so good. Any- 
way, it has crippled him. It came when 
he was too young, and it marked him for 
life. He has an inveterate self-distrust.” 
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“ Ah, well,” said Wilmer, including the 
summer landscape in a wave of his brush, 
“ give up the consulship. Let him give it 
up. It isn’t as if he hadn’t a roof. Set- 
tle down in his house there, you two, and 
let him write his essays, and you—just 
be happy.” 

She ignored her own part in the 
prophecy completely and finally. “It 
isn’t the consulship as the consulship,” 
she responded. “It is the life abroad I 
want for him. It would give him—well, 
it would give him what it has given you. 
His work would show it.” She spoke 
hotly, and at once Jerome saw himself 
envied for his brilliant cosmopolitan life, 
the bounty of his success fairly coveted 
for the other man. It gave him a curious 
pang. He felt, somehow, impoverished, 
and drew his breath more meagrely. But 
the actual thought in his mind grew too 
big to be suppressed, and he stayed his 
hand to look at her. 

“That’s not all,” he said. 

“ All what?” 

“That’s not the main reason why you 
want him to go. You think if he really 
asserted himself, really knocked down the 
spectre of his old distrust and stamped 
on it, he would be a different man. If 
he had once proved himself, as we say of 
younger chaps, he could go on proving.” 

“ No,” she declared, in nervous loyalty. 
She was like a bird fluttering to save 
her nest. “No! You are wrong. I 
ought not to have talked about him at 
all. I shouldn’t to anybody else. Only, 
you are so kind,” 

“Tt’s easy to be kind,” said Jerome, 
gently, “when there’s nothing else left 
us,” 

She stood wilfully swaying a branch 
of the tendrilled arbor, and, he subtly 
felt, so dissatisfied with herself for her 
temporary disloyalty that she felt alien 
to them both: Marshby because she had 
wronged him by admitting another man 
to this intimate knowledge of him, and 
the other man, for being her accomplice. 

“Don’t be sorry,” he said, softly. 
“You haven’t been naughty.” 

But she had swung round to some 
comprehension of what he had a right 
to feel. 

“Tt makes one very selfish,” she said, 
waveringly, “to want—to want things to 
come out right.” 
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“T know. Well, can’t we make them 
come out right? He is sure of the con- 
sulship ?” 

“ Practically.” 

“You want to be 
taking it.” 

She did not answer; but her face light- 
ed, as if to a new appeal. Jerome fol- 
lowed her look along the path. Marshby 
himself was coming. He was no weak- 
ling. He swung along easily with the 
stride of a man accustomed to using 
his body well. He had not, perhaps, the 
urban air, and yet there was nothing 
about him which would not have re- 
sponded at once to a more exacting 
civilization. Jerome knew his face,— 
knew it from their college days together 
and through these annual visits of his 
own; but now, as Marshby approached, 
the artist rated him not so much by the 
friendly as the professional eye. He saw 
a man who looked the scholar and the 
gentleman, keen though not imperious of 
glanee. His visage, mature even for its 
years, had suffered more from emotion 
than from deeds or the assaults of for- 
tune. Marshby had lived the life of 


assured of his 


thought, and, exaggerating action, had 


failed to fit himself to any form of it. 
Wilmer glanced at his hands, too, as they 
swung with his walk, and then remem- 
bered that the professional eye had al- 
ready noted them and laid their lines 
away for some suggestive use. As he 
looked, Marshby stopped in his approach, 
caught by the singularity of a gnarled 
tree limb. It awoke in him a cognizance 
of nature’s processes, and his face lighted 
with the pleasure of it. 

“So you won’t marry me?” asked Wil- 
mer, softly, in that pause. 

“Don’t!” said Mary. 

“ Why not, when you won’t tell whether 
you’re engaged to him or not? Why not, 
anyway? If I were sure you’d be hap- 
pier with me, I'd snatch you out of his 
very maw. Yes, I would. Are you sure 
you like him, Mary ?”’ 

The girl did not answer, for Marshby 
had started again. Jerome got the look 
in her face, and smiled a little, sadly. 

“Yes,” he said, “ you’re sure.” 

Mary immediately felt unable to en- 
counter them together. She gave Marshby 
a good-morning, and, to his bewilder- 
ment, made some excuse about her weed- 
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ing and flitted past him on the pat! 
His eyes followed her, and when the, 
came back to Wilmer the artist 
ded brightly. 

“T’ve just asked her,” he said. 

“ Asked her?” Marshby was about to 
pass him, pulling out his glasses an 
at the same time peering at the pi 
ture with the impatience of his nea: 
sighted look. 

“There, don’t you do that!” cried 
Jerome, stopping, with his brush in air. 
“Don’t you come round and stare over 
my shoulder. It makes me _ nervous 
as the devil. Step back there—there by 
that mullein. So! Ive got to face my 
protagonist. Yes, I’ve been asking her 
to marry me.” 

Marshby stiffened. His head went up, 
his jaw tightened. He looked the jealous 
ire of the male. 

“What do you want me to stand here 
for?” he asked, irritably. 

“But she refused me,” said Wilmer, 
cheerfully. “Stand still, that’s a good 
fellow. I’m using you.” 

Marshby had by an effort pulled him 
self together. THe dismissed Mary from 
his mind, as he wished to drive her from 
the other man’s speech. 

“T’ve been reading the morning paper 
on your exhibition,” he said, bringing out 
the journal from his pocket. “ They 
can’t say enough about you.” 

“Oh, can’t they! Well, the better for 
me. What are they pleased to discover?” 

“They say you see round corners and 
through deal boards. Listen.” He struck 
open the paper and read: “‘ A man with 
a hidden crime upon his sou! will do well 
to elude this greatest of modern magi- 
cians. The man with a secret tells it 
the instant he sits down before Jerome 
Wilmer. Wilmer does not paint faces, 
brows, hands. He paints hopes, fears, 
and longings. If we could, in our turn, 
get to the heart of his mystery! If we 
could learn whether he says to himself: 
“T see hate in that face, hypocrisy, 
greed. I will paint them. That man is 
not man, but cur. He shall fawn on my 
canvas.”, Or does he paint through a 
kind of inspired carelessness, and as the 
line obeys the eye and hand, so does the 
emotion live in the line? ” 

“ Oh, gammon!” snapped Wilmer. 

“Well, do you?” said Marshby, toss- 


nod 













ah . 
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¢ the paper to the little table where 
lary ’s work-box stood. 

“Do I what? Spy and then paint, or 

int and find I’ve spied? Oh, I guess 
| plug along like any other decent work- 

an. When it comes to that, how do you 
ite your essays ?” 

‘i! Oh!” Marshby’s face clouded. 
“That’s another pair of sleeves. Your 

ork is colossal. I’m still on cherry- 
stone 

“Well,” said Wilmer, with slow in- 
cisiveness, “you’ve accomplished one thing 
I'd sell my name for. You’ve got Mary 
Brinsley bound to you so fast that neither 

ure nor lash can stir her. [ve tried it— 
tried Paris even, the crudest bribe there 
s. No good! She won’t have me.” 

At her name, Marshby straightened 
again, and there was fire in his eye. 
Wilmer, sketching him in, seemed to gain 
distinct impulse from the pose, and 
worked the faster. 

“Don’t move,” he ordered. “ There, 
that’s right. So, you see, you’re the suc- 
cessful chap. I’m the failure. She won’t 
have me.” There was such feeling in 
his tone that Marshby’s expression soft- 
ened comprehendingly. He understood a 
pain that prompted even such a man to 
rash avowal. 

“T don’t believe we’d better speak of 
her,” he said, in awkward kindliness. 

“T want to,” returned Wilmer. “I 
want to tell you how lucky you are.” 

Again that shade of introspective bit- 
terness clouded Marshby’s face. “ Yes,” 
said he, involuntarily. “ But how about 
her? Is she lucky?” 

” Yes,” replied Jerome, steadily. - She’s 
got what she wants. She won’t worship 
you any the less because you don’t wor- 
ship yourself. That’s the mad way they 
have—women. It’s an awful challenge. 
You’ve got a fight before you, if you 
don’t refuse it.” 

“God!” groaned Marshby to himse'f, 
“it is a fight. I can’t refuse it.” 

Wilmer put his question without 
mercy. “Do you want to?” 

“T want her to be happy,” said Marsh- 
by, with a simple humility afar from 
cowardice. “I want her to be safe. I 
don’t see how anybody could be safe— 
with me.” 

“Well,” pursued Wilmer, recklessly, 
“would she be safe with me ?” 
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“1 think so,” said Marshby, keeping 
an unblemished dignity. “ I have thought 
that for a good many years.” 

“ But not happy ?” 

“No, not happy. She would— We 
have been together so long.” 

“Yes, she’d miss you. She’d die of 
homesickness. Well!” He sat contem- 
plating Marshby with his professional 
stare: but really his mind was opened 
for the first time to the full reason for 
Mary’s unchanging love. Marshby stood 
there so quiet, so oblivious of himself 
in comparison with unseen things, so 
much a man from head to foot, that he 
justified the woman’s loyal passion as 
nothing had before. “Shall you accept 
the consulate?’ Wilmer asked, abruptly. 

srought face to face with fact, Marsh- 
by’s pose slackened. He drooped_per- 
ceptibly. “ Probably not,” he said. “ No, 
decidedly not.” 

Wilmer swore under his breath, and 
sat, brows bent, marvelling at the change 
in him. The man’s infirmity of will had 
blighted him. He was so truly another 
creature that not even a woman’s un- 
reasoning championship could pull him 
into shape again. 

Mary Brinsley came swiftly down the 
path, trowel in one hand and her basket 
of weeds in the other. Wilmer wondered 
if she had been glancing up from some 
flowery sereen and read the story of 
that altered posture. She looked sharply 
anxious, like a mother whose child is 
threatened. Jerome shrewdly knew that 
Marshby’s telltale attitude was no un- 
familiar one. 

“What have you been saying?” she 
asked, in laughing challenge, yet with a 
note of anxiety underneath. 

“T’m painting him in,” said Wilmer; 
but as she came toward him he turned 
the canvas dexterously. “ No,” said he, 
“no. I’ve got my idea from this. To- 
morrow Marshby’s going to sit.” 

That was all he would say, and Mary 
put it aside as one of his pleasantries 
made to fit the hour. But next day 
he set up a big canvas in the barn that 
served him as workroom, and summoned 
Marshby from his books. He came 

dressed exactly right, in his every-day 
clothes that had comfortable wrinkles in 
them, and easily took his pose. For all 
his concern over the inefficiency of his 
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life, as a life, he was entirely without 
self-consciousness in his personal habit. 
Jerome liked that, and began to like 
him better as he knew him more. A 
strange illuminative process went on in 
his mind toward the man as Mary saw 
him, and more and more he nursed a 
fretful sympathy with her desire to see 
Marshby tuned up to some pitch that 
should make him livable to himself. It 
seemed a cruelty of nature that any man 
should so scorn his own company and yet 
be forced to keep it through an allotted 
span. In that sitting Marshby was at 
first serious and absent-minded. Though 
his body was obediently there, the spirit 
seemed to be busy somewhere else. 

“Head up!” cried Jerome at last, 
brutally. “ Heavens, man, don’t skulk!” 

Marshby straightened under the blow. 
It hit harder, as Jerome meant it should, 
than any verbal rallying. It sent the 
man back over his own life to the first 
stumble in it. 

“T want you to look as if you heard 
drums and fife,” Jerome explained, with 
one of his quick smiles, that always wiped 
out former injury. 

But the flush was not yet out of 
Marshby’s face, and he answered, bitter- 
ly, “I might run.” 

“T don’t mind your looking as if 
you'd like to run and knew you couldn't,” 
said Jerome, dashing in strokes now in 
a happy certainty. 

“Why couldn't 1?” 
still from that 
own ways, 

“ Because you can’t, that’s all, Partly 
because you get the habit of facing the 
music, I should like—” Wilmer had 
an unconsidered way of entertaining his 
sitters, without much expenditure to 
himself; he pursued a fantastic habit of 
talk to keep their blood moving, and did 
it with the eye of the mind unswervingly 
on his work, “If I were you, I’d do it. 
I'd write an essay on the muscular habit 
of courage. Your coward is born weak- 
kneed. He shouldn’t spill himself all 
over the place trying to put on the 
spiritual make-up of a hero. He must 
simply strengthen his knees. When 
they’ll take him anywhere he requests 
without buckling, he wakes up and finds 
himself a field-marshal. Voila!” 

“Tt isn’t bad,” said Marshby, uncon- 


asked 
abiding 


Marshby, 
scorn of his 
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sciously straightening. 
rome, 


“Go ahead, J: 
Turn us all into field-marshals.” 

“ Not all,” objected Wilmer, seeming | 
dash his brush at the canvas with the 
large carelessness that promised his best 
work. “The jobs wouldn’t go round. 
But I don’t feel the worse for it when | 
see the recruity stepping out, promotion 
in his eye.” 

After the sitting, Wilmer went yawn- 
ing forward, and with a hand on Marsh- 
by’s shoulder, took him to the door. 

“Can’t let you look at the thing,” he 
said, as Marshby gave one backward 
glance. “ That’s against the code. Till 
it’s done, no eye touches it but mine and 
the light of heaven.” 

Marshby had no curiosity. He smiled, 
and thereafter let the picture alone, even 
to the extent of interested speculation. 
Mary had scrupulously absented herself 
from that first sitting; but after it was 
over and Marshby had gone home, Wil- 
mer found her in the garden, under an 
apple-tree, shelling pease. He lay down 
on the ground, at a little distance, and 
watched her. He noted the quick, capabl 
turn of her wrist and the dexterous mo- 
tion of the brown hands as they snapped 
out the pease, and he thought how emi- 
nently sweet and comfortable it would be 
to take this bit of his youth back to 
France with him, or even to give up 
I’rance and grow old with her at home. 

“Mary,” said he, “I sha’n’t paint any 
picture of you this summer.” 

Mary laughed, and brushed back a yel- 
low lock with the back of her hand. 
“No,” said she, “I suppose not. Aunt 
Celia spoke of it yesterday. She told 
me the reason,” 

“What is Aunt 
lent theory y”” 

“She said I’m not so likely as I used 
to be.” 


“nr ” 
No, 


Celia’s most exce! 


not answering 


said Jerome, 
her smile in the community of mirth 
they always had over Aunt Celia’s simp) 


speech. He rolled over on the grass and 
began to make a dandelion curl. “ No, 
that’s not it. You’re a good deal likelier 
than you used to be. You're all possi- 
bilities now. I could make a Madonna 
out of you, quick as a wink. No, it’s 
because I’ve decided to paint Marsh- 
by instead.” 

Mary’s ha.uds stilled themselves, and 
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he looked at him anxiously. 
ou doing that?” she asked. 

“Don’t you want the picture?” 

“What are you going to do with it?” 

“Give it to you, I guess. 
ling-present, Mary.” 

“You mustn’t say those things,” 
Mary, gravely. She went on 
but her face was serious. 

“Tt’s queer, isn’t it,” remarked Wil- 
mer, after a pause, “this notion you’ve 
that Marshby’s the only one that 
could possibly do? 
first.” 

“Please!” said Mary. Her eyes were 
full of That rare for her, 
and Wilmer saw it meant a shaken poise. 
She was less certain to-day of her own 
fate. It made her more responsively ten- 
der toward his.. He sat up and looked 
at her. 

“No,” he said. “No. I won’t ask 

again. I never meant to. Only I 
have to speak of it once in a while. We 
should have such a tremendously good 
time together.” 

“We have a tremendously good time 
now,” said Mary, the smile coming while 
she again put up the back of her hand 
and brushed her eyes. “ When you're 
good,” 

“When I help all the other little boys 
at the table, and don’t look at the nice 
heart-shaped eake I want myself? It’s 
frosted, and got little pink things all 
over the top. There! don’t drop the cor- 
ners of your mouth. If I were asked 
what kind of a world I'd like to live in, 
I'd say one where the corners of Mary’s 
mouth keep quirked up all the time. 
Let’s talk about Marshby’s picture. It’s 
going to be your Marshby.” 

“What do you mean ¢” 

“Not Marshby’s Marshby—yours.” 

“You're not going to play some dread- 
ful joke on him?” Her eyes were blazing 
under knotted brows. 

“Mary!” Wilmer spoke gently, and 
though the tone recalled her, she could 
not forbear at once, in her hurt pride 
and loyalty. 

“You're not going to put him into any 
masquerade ’—to make him anything but 
what he is?” 

“Mary, don’t you think that’s a little 
hard on an old chum ?” 

“T can’t help it.” Her cheeks were hot, 


“Why are 


For a wed- 


said 
working, 


got 


I began asking you 


tears. was 


you 
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though now it was with shame. “ Yes, 
I am mean, jealous, envious. I see you 
with everything at your feet—” 

“Not quite everything,” said Jerome. 
“ Not quite. I know it makes you hate 
me.” 

“No! The real woman had 
awakened in her, and she turned to him 
in a whole-hearted honesty. “ Only, they 
say you do such wizard things when you 
paint. I never saw any of your pictures, 
you know, except the ones you did of me. 
And they’re not me. They’re lovely- 
angels with women’s clothes on. Aunt 
Celia says if I looked like that I’d carry 
all before me. 


no!” 


But, you see, you’ve al- 
ways been—partial to me.” 

“And you think I’m not partial to 
Marshby ?” 

“Tt isn’t that. It’s only that they say 
you look inside people and drag out 
what is there. And inside him—oh, you’d 
his hatred of himself!” The tears 
were rolling unregarded down her face. 

“This is dreadful,” said Wilmer, chief- 
ly to himself. “ Dreadful.” 

“There!” said Mary, drearily, empty- 
ing the pods from her apron into the 
basket at her side. 


see 


“T suppose I’ve done 
it now. I’ve spoiled the picture.” 
“No,” returned Jerome, thoughtfully, 
you haven't spoiled the pieture. Really 
I began it with a very definite concep 
tion of what I was going to do. It will 
be done in that way or not at all.” 
“You're very kind,” said Mary, hum- 
bly. “TI didn’t mean to act like this,” 
“ No,”—he spoke out of a maze of re 
flection, not looking at her, “You have 


“ 


an idea he’s under the microscope with 


me. It makes you nervous,” 

She nodded, and then 
self up. 

“There’s nothing you mightn’t see,” 
she said, proudly, ignoring her previous 
outburst. “You or anybody else, even 
with a microscope,” 

“No, of course not. Only you’d say 
microscopes aren’t fair. Well, perhaps 
they’re not. And portrait-painting is a 
very simple matter. It’s not the black 
art. But if I go on with this, you are 
to let me do it in my own way. You're 
not to look at it.” 

“ Not even when you’re not at work?” 

“ Not once, morning, noon, or night, 
till I invite you to. You were always a 


caught her 
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od fellow, 
word.” 

“ No, I won’t look at it,” said Mary. 

Thereafter she stayed away from the 
harn, not only when he was painting, 
hut at other times, and Wilmer missed 

Ile worked very fast, and made his 
plans for sailing, and Aunt Celia loudly 
hemoaned his stinginess in cutting short 
the summer. One day, after breakfast, 
he sought out Mary again in the garden. 
She was snipping Coreopsis for the din- 
ner table, but she did it absently, and 
Jerome noted the heaviness of her eyes. 

“What’s the trouble?” he asked, ab- 
ruptly, and she was shaken out of her 
late constraint. She looked up at him 
with a piteous smile. 

“Nothing much,” she said. 
doesn’t matter. I suppose it’s fate. 
has written his letter.” 

“ Marshby ?” 

“You knew he got his appointment?” 

“No; I saw something had him by the 
heels, but he’s been still as a fish.” 

“Tt came three days ago. He has de- 
cided not to take it. And it will break 
his heart.” 


Mary. You'll keep your 


“ It 
He 


“Tt will break your heart,” Wilmer 
opened his lips to say; but he dared 


not jostle her mood of unconsidered 
frankness. 

“T suppose I expected it,” she went on. 
“T did expect it. Yet he’s been so dif- 
ferent lately, it gave me a kind of hope.” 

Jerome started. “How has he been 
different?” he asked. 

“More confident, less doubtful of him- 
self. It’s not anything he has said. It’s 
in his speech, his walk. He even carries 
his head differently, as if he had a right 
to. Well, we talked half the night last 
night, and he went home to write the 
letter. He promised me not to mail it 
till he’d seen me once more; but nothing 
will make any difference.” 

“You won’t beseech him?” 

“No. He is aman. He must decide.” 

“You won’t tell him what depends 
on it?” 

“Nothing depends on it,” said Mary, 
calmly. “ Nothing except his own hap- 
piness. I shall find mine in letting him 
accept his life according to his own 
free will.” 

There was something majestic in her 
mental attitude. Wilmer felt how noble 
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her maturity was to be, and told himself, 
with a thrill of pride, that he had done 
well to love her. 

“Marshby is coming,” he said. 
want to show you both the picture.” 

Mary shook her head. “ Not this morn- 
ing,” she told him, and he could see how 
meagre canvas and paint must seem to 
her after her vision of the body of life. 
But he took her hand. 

“Come,” he said, gently; “ you must.” 

Still holding her flowers, she went 
with him, though her mind abode with 
her lost cause. Marshby halted when he 
saw them coming, and Jerome had time 
to look at him. The man held himself 
wilfully erect, but his face betrayed him. 
It was haggard, smitten. He had not 
only met defeat; he had accepted it. 
Jerome nodded to him and went on be- 
fore them to the barn. The picture stood 
there in a favoring light. Mary caught 
her breath sharply, and then all three 
were silent. Jerome stood there forget- 
ful of them, his eyes on his completed 
work, and for the moment he had in it 
the triumph of one who sees intention 
brought to fruitage under perfect aus- 
pices. It meant more to him, that recog- 
nition, than any glowing moment of his 
youth. The scroll of his life unrolled 
before him, and he saw his pat, as other 
men acclaimed it, running into the future 
ready for his hand to make. A great il- 
lumination touched the days to come. 
Brilliant in promise, they were yet bar- 
ren of hope. For as surely as he had been 
able to set this seal on Mary’s present, 
he saw how the thing itself would sep- 
arate them. He had painted her ideal 
of Marshby; but whenever in the future 
she should nurse the man through the 
mental sickness bound always to delay 
his march, she would remember this mo- 
ment with a pang, as something Jerome 
had dowered him with, not something he 
had attained unaided. Marshby faced 
them from the canvas, erect, undaunted, 
a soldier fronting the dawn, expectant 
of battle, yet with no dread of its event. 
He was not in any sense alien to himself. 
He dominated, not by crude force, but 
through the sustained- inward strength 
of him. It was not youth Jerome had 
given him. There was maturity in the 
face. It had its lines—the lines that are 
the scars of battle; but somehow not one 
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suggested, even to the doubtful mind, a 
battle lost. Jerome turned from the 
picture to the man himself, and had his 
own surprise. Marshby was transfigured. 
He breathed humility and hope. He 
stirred at Wilmer’s motion. 

“Am I”—he glowed—* could I have 
looked like that?” Then in the poignancy 
of the moment he saw how disloyal to 
the moment it was even to hint at what 
should have been, without snapping the 
link now into the welding present. He 
straightened himself and spoke brusque- 
ly, but to Mary: 

“T’ll go back and write that letter. 
Here is the one I wrote last night.” 

He took it from his pocket, tore it in 
two, and gave it to her. Then he turned 
away and walked with the soldier’s step 
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home through the garden. 
not look at her. 
the picture. 

“ There!” he said, “ it’s finished. PB 
ter make up your mind where you'll bh: 
it put. I shall be picking up my tr 
this morning.” 

Then Mary gave him his other surp: 
Her hands were on his shoulders. |! 
eyes, full of the welling gratitude | 
is one kind of love, spoke like her lips. 

“Oh!” said she, “do you think I d: 
know what you’ve done? I couldn’t t: 
it from anybody else. I couldn’t let h 
take it. It’s like standing beside | 
in battle; like lending him your ho: 
your sword. It’s being a comrade. | 
helping him fight. And he will fig 
That’s the glory of it!” 


Jerome could 
He began moving }b; 


A Song 


BY CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH 


WELLS 


NOTHER’S song is true. 
A I pause, and I hear: 
Then turn, oh my singer, to you 
With a rapturous fear 
Of that which shall thrill in a word, 
When your singing is heard. 


Another’s song is sweet: 
It lightens the day: 
In silence I kneel at your feet 


And listen alway 


For the love which thrills in a word 
When your singing is heard. 


Another’s song has died; * 


All sound is at rest; 


But forever I wait at your side 
Till the heart in my breast 
Shall faint at the joy of a word 

When your singing is heard. 














Nature’s Way 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS 


HERE is no better type or epitome 
fi of wild nature than the bird’s nest 

—something built, and yet as if it 
grew, a part of the ground or of the rock 
or of the branch upon which it is placed; 
beginning so coarsely, so irregularly, and 
ending so finely and symmetrically; so 
unlike the work of hands, and yet the re- 
sult of a skill beyond hands; and when it 
holds its complement of eggs, how pleas- 
ing, how suggestive! 

The bird adapts means to an end, and 
yet so differently from the way of man— 
an end of which it does not know the 
value or the purpose. We know it is 
prompted to it by the instinct of repro- 
duction. When the woodpecker in the 
fall exeavates a lodge in a dry limb, we 
know he is prompted to it by the in- 
stinet of self-preservation, but the birds 
themselves obey the behests of nature 
without knowledge. 

A bird’s nest suggests design, and yet 
it seems almost haphazard; the result of 
a kind of madness, yet with method in it. 
The hole the woodpecker drills for its cell 
is to the eye a perfect circle, and the rim 
of most nests is as true as that of a cup. 
The cirele and the sphere exist in nature; 
they are mother forms and hold all other 
forms. They are easily attained; they 
are spontaneous and inevitable. The bird 
models her nest about her own breast; 
she turns round and round in it, and its 
circular character results as a matter of 
course. Angles, right lines, measured 
precision, so characteristic of the works 
of man, are rarely met with in organ- 
ic nature. 

Nature reaches her ends by devious 
ways; she loiters, she meanders, she plays 
by the way; she surely “ arrives,” but it 
is always in a blind, hesitating, experi- 
mental kind of way. Follow the tunnels 
of the ants or the crickets, or of the moles 
and the weasels, underground, or the 
courses of the streams, or the paths of 
the animals, above ground—how they 


turn and hesitate, how wayward and un- 
decided they are! A right line seems out 
of the question. 

The criole often weaves strings into her 
nest; sometimes she binds and over- 
hands the part of the rim where she 
alights in going in, to make it stronger, 
but it is always done in a hit-and-miss, 
childish sort of way, as one would expect 
it to be; the strings are massed or snarled, 
or dangling at loose ends, or caught 
around branches; the weaving and the 
sewing are effective, and the whole nest 
is a marvel of blind skill, of untaught in- 
telligence; yet how unmethodical, how de- 
lightfully irregular, how unmistakably a 
piece of wild nature! 

Sometimes the egg of the bird gets ripe 
before the nest is ready, the instinct of 
the bird is tardy; in such a case the egg 
is of course lost. I once found the nest 
of the black and white creeping warbler 
in a mossy bank in the woods, beneath 
which was an egg of the bird. The 
warbler had excavated the site for her 
nest, dropped her egg into it, and then 
gone on with her building. Instinct is 
not always inerrant. Nature is wasteful, 
and plays the game with a free hand, 
Yet what she loses on one side she gains 
on the other; she is like that least bit- 
tern Mr. Frank Chapman tells about: 
Two of the bittern’s five eggs had been 
punctured by the long-billed marsh-wren. 
When the bird returned to her nest and 
found the two eggs punctured, she made 
no outery, showed no emotion, but de- 
liberately proceeded to eat them. Having 
done this, she dropped the empty shells 
over the side of the nest, together with 
any straws that had become soiled in the 
process, cleaned her bill, then proceeded 
with her incubation. This was nature in 
a nutshell—or rather, egg-shell,—turning 
her mishaps to some good account. If 
the egg will not make a bird, it will make 
food; if not food, then fertilizer. 

Among nearly all our birds, the female 
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is the active business member of the 
partnership; she has a turn for practical 
affairs; she chooses the site of the nest, 
and usually builds it unaided. The life 
of the male is more or less a holiday or 
pienie till the young are hatched, when 
his real cares begin, for he does his part 
in feeding them. One may see the male 
cedar-bird attending the female as she 
is busy with her nest-building, but never, 
so far as I have observed, assisting her. 
One spring I observed with much inter- 
est a phebe-bird building her nest not 
far from my cabin in the woods. The 
male looked on approvingly, but did not 
help. He perched most of the time on a 
mullein stalk near the little spring run 
where phebe came for mud. In the 
early morning hours she made her trips 
at intervals of a minute or two. The 
male flirted his tail and called encourag- 
ingly, and when she started up the hill 
with her load he would accompany her 
pert way, as it were to help her over the 
steepest part, then return to his perch 
and watch and call for her return. For 
an hour or more I witnessed this little 
play in bird life, in which the female’s 
part was so primary and the male’s so 
secondary. There is something in such 
things that seems to lend support to Pro- 
fessor Lester F. Ward’s contention, as set 
forth in his Pure Sociology, that in the 
natural evolution of the two sexes the 
female was first and the male second; 
that he was, in fact, made from her rib, 
so to speak, and not she from his. 

With our phalarope and a few Austra- 
lian birds, the position of the two sexes 
as indicated above is reversed, the fe- 
males having the ornaments and bright 
colors and doing the courting, while the 
male does the incubating. In a few cases 
also the female is much the more mascu- 
line, noisy, and pugnacious. 

With some of our common birds both 
sexes take part in nest-building, such as 
the woodpeckers, the chickadee, and the 
swallows. It is a very pretty sight to wit- 
ness a pair of wood-thrushes building 
their nest. Indeed, what is there about 
the wood-thrush that is not pleasing? He 
is a kind of visible embodied melody. 
Some birds are so sharp and nervous and 
emphatic in their movements, as the 
common snowbird or junco, the flashing 
of whose white tail quills expresses the 
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character of the bird. But all the y 
of the wood-thrush are smooth and gent|; 
and suggest the melody of its song. [; 
is the only bird thief I love to see carry- 
ing off my cherries. It usually takes | 
those dropped upon the ground by ot 
birds, and with the red or golden ¢! 
impaled upon its beak, its flight ac 
the lawn is a picture I love to bel 
One season a pair of them built a 

in a near-by grove; morning after m: 
ing for many mornings I used to se 
two going to and from the nest over 
vineyard and currant patch and pear 
chard, in quest of or bringing materia! 
the structure. They flew low, the fem 
in the lead, the male just behind in | 
with her, timing his motions to hers, 
the two making a brown, gently undu- 
lating line, very pretty to look upon, from 
my neighbor’s field where they obtain«( 
the material, to the tree that held tly 
nest. A gentle, gliding flight, hurricd 
but hushed, as it were, and expressiv: 
privacy and loving preoccupation. 1): 
male carried no material; apparently |x 
was simply the escort of his mate; but 
he had an air of keen and joyous inter: 
He never failed to attend her each w: 
keeping about a yard behind her, 
flying as if her thought were his thought 
and her wish his wish. I have rar 
seen anything so pretty in bird life. Th 
movements of all our thrushes except t 
robin give one this same sense of har- 
mony; nothing sharp or angular 
abrupt. Their gestures are as pleasing 
as their notes. 

One evening while seated upon my 
porch I had convincing proof that mu- 
sical or song contests do take plac 
among the birds. Two wood-thrushes 
who had nests near by sat on the top 
of a dead tree and pitted themselves 
against each other in song for over hali 
an hour, contending like champions in 
a game, and certainly affording the rares' 
treat in wood-thrush melody I had ever 
had. They sang and sang with unweari«(! 
spirit and” persistence, now and then 
changing position or facing another di- 
rection, but keeping within a few fect 
of each other. The rivalry became so 
obvious and was so interesting that | 
finally made it a point not to take my 
eyes from the singers. The twilight 
deepened till their forms began to grow 
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then one of the birds could stand 
strain no longer, the limit of fair 
npetition had been reached, and seem- 
to say, “I will silence you, anyhow,” 
le a spiteful dive at its rival, and in 
pursuit of it the two disappeared in 
bushes beneath the tree. 
An English writer on birds, Edmund 
~elons, deseribes a similar song contest be- 
en two male nightingales. “ Jealousy,” 
“did not seem to blind them 
the merit of each other’s performance. 
ough often one, upon hearing the 
eet, hostile strains, would burst forth 
stantly itself—and here there was no 
‘tain mark of appreciation,—yet some- 
mes, perhaps quite as often, it would put 
s head on one side and listen with exact- 
the appearance of a musical connois- 
ir, weighing, testing, and appraising 
ch note as it issued from the rival bill. 
\ curious, half-suppressed expression 
uld steal, or seem to steal (for Fancy 
iy play her part in such matters), over 
listening bird, and the idea appear 
be, ‘How exquisite would be those 
strains were they not sung by , and 
et I must admit that they are exquisite.’ ” 
ney no doubt does play a part in such 
It may well be doubted if birds 
re musical connoisseurs, or have any- 
ing like human appreciation of their 
vn or of each other’s songs. My reason 
thinking so is this: I have heard a 
bobolink with a defective instrument so 
that its song was broken and inarticulate 
n parts, and yet it sang with as much 
apparent joy and abandon as any of its 
fellows. I have heard a_hermit- 
thrush with a similar defect or impedi- 
ment, and yet it, too, appeared to sing 
entirely to its own satisfaction. It would 
be very interesting to know if these poor 
singers found mates as readily as their 
more gifted brothers. If they did, the 
Darwinian theory of “sexual! selection ” 
in such matters, according to which the 
finer songster would carry off the female, 
would fall to the ground. Yet it is cer- 
tain that it is during the mating and 
breeding season that these “song com- 
bats ” oecur, and the favor of the female 
would seem to be the matter in dispute. 
Whether or not it be expressive of actual 
jealousy or rivalry, we have no other 
words to apply to it. 
A good deal of light is thrown upon the 


ays, 


itters. 


also 
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ways of nature as seen in the lives of 


our solitary wasps, so skilfully and 


charmingly depicted by George W. Peck- 
ham and his wife in their work on those 
So whimsical, so fickle, so for- 
getful, so fussy, so wise and yet so fool- 


insects. 


ish, as these little people are! such vic- 
tims of routine and yet so individual, 
such apparent foresight and yet such 
thoughtlessness, at such great pains and 
labor to dig a hole and build a cell, and 
then at times sealing it up without storing 
it with food or laying the egg, half fin- 
ishing hole after hole, and then abandon- 
ing them without any apparent reason; 
sometimes killing their spiders, at other 
times only paralyzing them; one species 
digging its burrow before it captures its 
game, others capturing the game and then 
digging the hole; some of them hanging 
the spider up in the fork of a weed to 
keep it away from the ants while it works 
at its nest, and running to it every 
few minutes to see that it is safe; others 
laying the insect on the ground while 
they dig; one svecies walking backward 
and dragging its spider after it, and 
when the spider is so small that it carries 
it in its mandible, it still walks backward 
as if dragging it, when it would be much 
more convenient to walk forward. <A 
curious little people, leading their soli- 
tary lives and greatly differentiated by 
the solitude, hardly any two alike, one 
nervous and excitable, another calm and 
unhurried; one careless in her work, an- 
other neat and thorough; this one sus- 
picious, that one confiding; Ammophilia 
using a pebble to pack down the earth in 
her burrow, while another species uses the 
end of her abdomen,—verily a queer little 
people, with a lot of wild nature about 
them, and a lot of human nature, too. 

I think one can see how this develop- 
ment of individuality among the solitary 
wasps comes about. May it not be be- 
cause the wasps are solitary? They live 
alone. They have no one to imitate; 
they are uninfluenced by their fellows. 
No community interests override or check 
individual whims or peculiarities. The 
innate tendency to variation, active in 
all forms of life, has with them full sway. 
Among the social bees or wasps one would 
not expect to find those differences be- 
tween individuals. The members of a 
colony all appear alike in habits and in 
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dispositions. Colonies differ, as every bee- 
keeper knows, but probably the mem- 
bers composing it differ very little. The 
community interests shape all alike. Is 
it not the same in a degree among men? 
Does not solitude bring out a man’s 
peculiarities and differentiate him from 
others? The more one lives alone, the 
more he becomes unlike his fellows. 
Hence the original and racy flavor of 
woodsmen, pioneers, lone dwellers in na- 
ture’s solitudes. Thus isolated communi- 
ties develop characteristics of their own. 
Constant intercommunication, the fric- 
tion of travel, of streets, of books, of 
newspapers, make us all alike; we are, 
as it were, all pebbles upon the same 
shore, washed by the same waves. 

Among the larger of vertebrate ani- 
mals, I think, one might reasonably ex- 
pect to find more individuality among 
those that are solitary than among those 
that are gregarious; more among birds 
of prey than among water-fowl, more 
among foxes than among prairie-dogs, 
more among moose than among sheep 
or buffalo, more among grouse than 
among quail. But I do not know that 
this is true. 


Yet among none of these would one 
expect to find the diversity of individual 


types that one finds among men. No 
two dogs of the same breed will be found 
to differ as two men of the same family 
often differ. An original fox or wolf 
or bear or beaver or crow or crab—that 
is, one not merely different from his 
fellows, but obviously superior to them, 
differing from them as a master mind 
differs from the ordinary mind,—I think, 


fone need not expect to find. It is quite 


legitimate for the animal-story writer to 
make the most of the individual differ- 
ences in habits and disposition among 
the animals; -he has the same latitude 
any other story-writer has, but he is 
bound also by the same law of probability, 
the same need of fidelity to nature. If 
he proceed upon the theory that the wild 
creatures have as pronounced individ- 
uality as men have, that there are master 
minds among them, inventors and dis- 
coverers of new ways, born captains and 
heroes, he will surely “o’erstep the mod- 
esty of nature.” 

The great diversity of character and 
capacity among men doubtless arises 
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from their greater and more complex 
needs, relations, and aspirations, ‘Thy. 
animals’ needs in comparison are few, 
their relations simple, and their aspira- 
tions nil. One cannot see what could 
give rise to the individual types and ex- 
ceptional endowments that are often 
claimed for them. The law of variation, 
as I have said, would give rise to differ- 
ences, but not to a sudden reversal of 
race habits, or to animal geniuses. 

The law of variation is everywhere 
operative—less so now, no doubt, than in 
the earlier history of organic life on the 
globe. Yet nature is still experimenting 
in her blind way, and hits upon many 
curious differences and departures. But 
I suppose if the race of man were exter- 
minated, man would never arise again. 
The law of evolution could not again pro- 
duce him, nor any other species of animal. 

This principle of variation was uo 
doubt much more active back in geologic 
time, during the early history of animal 
life upon the globe, than it is in this 
late age. And for the reason that ani- 
mal life was less adapted to its environ- 
ment than it is now the struggle for life 
was sharper. Perfect adaptation of any 
form of life to the conditions surrounding 
it seems to check variability. Animal and 
plant life seems to vary more in this 
country than in England because the 
conditions of life are harder. The ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, of wet and dry, 
are much greater. It has been found 
that the eggs of the English sparrow 
vary in form and color more in the 
United States than in Great Britain. 
Certain American shells are said to be 
more variable than the English. Among 
our own birds it has been found that the 
“migratory species evince a_ greater 
amount of individual variation than do 
non-migrating species” because they are 
subject to more varying conditions of 
food and climate. I think we may say, 
then, if there were no struggle for life, 
if uniformity of temperature and means 
of subsistence everywhere prevailed there 
would be little or no variation and no 
new species could arise. The causes of 
variation seem to be the inequality and 
imperfection of things; the pressure of 
life is unequally distributed, and this is 
one of nature’s ways that accounts for 
much that we see about us. 





In the Interests 


BY MAY 
RS. MANSTEY’S big country- 
house was temporarily empty of 
the guests she had gathered for 
eek-end in June when the two Evers- 
girls reached it, Saturday at noon. 
met them at the 
en the carriage wheels crunched on 
gravelled curve of the drive before 
house—a charming gray-haired wom- 
of sixty, with a youthful face and a 
cate girlish color. 
‘T’ve sent everybody away to explore— 
ravage the country,” she gayly ex- 
ned the emptiness of the large hall, 
here the grouped chairs seemed recently 
ated and pleasantly suggestive of 
spended téte-a-téte. “I’ve had Rose 


hefore ” 


r hostess door 


Mrs. Manstey pursued, taking 
em up the stairs to their rooms, “ but 


She gave Edith’s shoulder an 
feetionate little pat. She thought the 
unger girl extremely beautiful—which 

was, with a vivid, piquant face and 
arming eyes. 

“T’ve had my day,” Rose Eversley ac- 
knowledged, with her usual air of jesting 
ravity, that, almost ironic, made one 

ways a little unsure of her. “ Dear 

rs. Manstey, you perfectly see—don’t 

u ’—that Edith is papa’s image, and—” 

“ And he was my old sweetheart!” Mrs. 
Manstey completed, with humorous ap- 
preciation of her own repetition of an 

| story. 

“Was he, really?” Edith wondered. 
‘Mamma says you were her friend.” 

Mrs. Manstey laughed. “Couldn’t I 
been — both?” she gayly put it. 
“Friends are better than sweethearts— 
they last longer. Though of course you 

m’t agree, at your age, to such heresy.” 

“ Sweethearts?” the girl pondered as 
she lifted her hands to take off her hat. 
“ [—don’t know. It’s such a pretty word, 
but it doesn’t mean much these days— 
there aren’t any!” She shrugged her 
shoulders with a petulant pessimism her 
youth made amusing. “Papa was the 


” 
youl 


have 


of Christopher 
HARRIS 


last of the kind—he’s a love/—and you 
let mamma have him!” 

“1° didn’t ‘let..” Mrs. Manstey en- 
joyed it. “ When he met your mother he 
forgot all about me. Think of it! I have- 
n’t seen either him or your mother in 
years, years, years!” 

“ My Edith 
a_ baby, says, 
you last.” 


«] 


she 


said. 
when 


years !” 
mamma 


was 


saw 


“So you were.” 

A servant knocked, with a note for 
Mrs. Manstey. As she took it and turned 
to leave the room, her smile, caressingly 
including Rose, went past her and lin- 
gered a thought longer—as_ people’s 
smiles had a way of doing—with Edith. 

“T know you're tired,” she added to 
her smile. “Five hours of train— 
Get into something cool and _ rest. 
Luncheon isn’t until two.” 

She disappeared, and Rose looked at 
her sister, who, with her hat in her hand, 
was going into her room. 

“Well—?” Rose lifted her voice 
its faint drawl of interrogation. 

Edith looked at her absently. “I 
don’t know,” she said, drawing her 
straight brows into a puzzled frown. 
“T’m as far away as ever—I’m so per- 
plexed.” 

“Well— you'll have 
know.” 

Edith shook her head impatiently 
and went into her room, closing the door. 
She hurried out of her dusty travelling 
things into cool freshness, and, settled in 
the most comfortable chair, gave herself 
up to an apparently endless fit of mu- 
sing. She was so physically content that 
her mind refused to respond with any 
vigorous effort; to think at all was a 
crumpled rose-leaf. 

From the lower hall the clock chimed 
one with musical vibrations. Edith 
leaned forward with her chin on her 
hand, driving her thoughts into a definite 
path. The curtains stirred in a breeze 


in 


to decide, you 
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from the out-of-doors whose domain 
swept with country greenness and ad- 
ventitious care away from the window 
under the high brilliance of the sun. 

Close to the window a writing-table, 
with blotter, pens, and ink, made a focal- 
point for her gaze. At first a mere detail 
in her line of vision, it attained by de- 
grees, it seemed, a definite relevancy to 
her train of thought. She looked in her 
portmanteau for her desk, and getting 
out some note-paper, went to the table 
and began to write a letter. 

What she had to say seemed difficult 
to decide. She wrote a line, stared out 
of the window with fixity, and then wrote 
again—a flurry of quick, decisive strokes 
as if at determinate pressure. But a 
sigh struck across her mood, and almost 
against her will the puzzled crinkle re- 
turned to her brow. The curtain blew 
against her face, disarranging her hair, 
and as she lifted her hand to put back 
a straggling lock, the wind tossed the 
sheet of the letter she was writing out 
of the window. Her eyes, as she sprang 
up, followed its flight, but it whirled 
around the corner of the house and was 


lost to her desperate gaze. 

Négligé, even of the most becoming 
description, was not to be thought of 
in pursuing the loss, for the silence of 
the house had stirred to the sound of 
gay voices, the movement of feet. 


Rose, also in négligé, opened the 
door between them and found her madly 
tearing off her pale-blue kimono. “ What’s 
the matter?” She paused, staring. 

“Heavens! My shoes—please!—there 
by the table.” She kicked off her ridicu- 
lous blue slippers and pulled on the small 
colonials her sister in open wonder 
handed her. “If you had only been 
dressed,” she almost wailed, “ you might 
have been able to get it.” 

“ Get what?” 

“My letter!” Tragic, in spite of a 
mouthful of pins—which is a woman’s 
undoubted preference, no matter how 
many befrilled pincushions entreat a 
division of spoils,—she turned her face 
with its import of sudden things to her 
sister in explanation. “I was writing 
a letter and it blew out of the window!” 

“ Well, if it did—” 

“But, don’t you see?—I was writing 
to Christopher! I had been thinking and 
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thinking, and at last I serewed up my 
courage to answer his letter. I had |! 
but signed my name!” 

Rose Eversley began to laugh helpless. 
ly; heartlessly, her sister thought. 

“Tf you hadn’t signed it—” she at 
last comforted her sister’s indignant face 
that was reflected from the mirror, wh, 
she stood as she fastened the white sto 
at her throat and snapped the clasp of 
her belt. 

“Signed it!” She was almost in tears, 
“What difference will that make when 
I claim the letter? I must find it! But 
of course some one who knows me wil! 
be sure to find it. And that letter, of 
all letters!” 

“Tf I were you, Edith,” Rose advised, 
calmly, “ I shouldn’t—” 

“ Well?”—with her hand on the door- 
knob. 

“—try to find it. It will be impossible 
to trace it to you, in that case.” 

“But don’t you see— Oh, I must 
get it!” 

“Wait!” Rose caught and pulled her 
back. “How could they know? You'll 
get in much deeper. What had 
written ?” 

“T said, ‘Dear Christopher ’—” 

Rose laughed. “I’m glad you didn’t 
say ‘Dear Mr. Brander.’ In that case 
you’d have given him away. But 
‘Christopher’ is such an unusual name, 
they might— Sherlock Holmes could 
trace him by it alone.” 

“You are a Job’s comforter—a perfect 
Eliphaz the Temanite! Oh, oh!” Her 
soft crescendo was again tragic. 

“In effect you said: ‘Dear Chris- 
topher, as you have so often entreated, | 
have at last decided to be thine. The 
tinkle of thy shekels, now that I am so 
nearly shekelless myself, has done its 
fatal worst. I am thine— ” 

“Oh, let me go!” Edith cried, in a 
fury close to tears. “ You haven’t any 
feeling. You are not going to sacrifice 
yourself!” 

“To a good-looking young man who 
loves me exceedingly, and to something 
over a million? No, I am not!” Rose 
said, dryly. 

“Oh, it’s dreadful! Perfectly!” Edith 
cried, and on her indecision Rose hung 
another bit of wisdom: 

“Why don’t you go down in a leisure- 


you 
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ly way and investigate? You know the 
direction it blew away; follow it. If you 
meet any one, be admiring the scenery!” 

Again Edith’s look deserved the foot- 
lights, but Rose shrugged her shoulders 
and withdrew her detaining hand. Edith 
caught up her parasol and ran down the 
stairs. The big hall was empty. From 
a room on the right came a click of 
billiard-balls. 

“ Perhaps they are all in the house!” 
she thought, and drew a small breath 
of relief. 

On the door-step she paused, with her 
parasol open, and considered. The house 
faced the west; her room was to the 
south, and the letter had disappeared 
to the east. She chose her line of ad- 
vance carefully careless. 

The lawn on the eastern side of the 
house sloped to an artificial pond, and 
near it a vine-covered summer - house 
made a dim retreat from the June sun. 
Look as she would, though, no faint- 
est glimpse of white paper rewarded 
her gaze. 

She strolled on—daunted, but still per- 
sistent, with the wind blowing her hair 
out of order—to the door of the summer- 
house. Within it a young man was 
standing, reading her letter. He looked 
up and took off his hat hastily, crum- 
pling the letter in his hand. She saw 
he was quite ugly, with determined-look- 
ing eyes, and the redemption of a pleas- 
ant mouth. 

She hesitated, the words “ That is my 
letter!” absolutely frozen on her lips. 
He had been reading it! It seemed im- 
possible for her to claim it, and so for 
a moment’s silence she stood, with the 
green vines of the doorway— 


Half light, half shade— 


framing herself and her white umbrella. 

“ You are looking for a cool spot ?”’—he 
deprecatingly took the initiative. “This 
is a good choice. There’s a wind—” 

“Horrid!” she interrupted, so vehe- 
mently that she caught his involun- 
tary surprise. “I don’t like the wind,” 
she added. 

“<“Tt’s an ill wind,’ you know,” he 
quoted, “‘that doesn’t blow some one 
good.’ ” 

“T assure you this is an ill wind! It 
has blown me all of the ill it could.” 
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“Do come out of it,” he begged. 
“The vines keep it off. It’s a half-hour 
until luncheon,” he added, “ unless they’ve 
changed since I was here last.” He put 
up his wateh. “ We’re fellow guests. 
You came this morning, didn’t you/— 
while we were out. I came last night.” 

She seated herself provisionally on the 
little bench by the door, and dug the 
point of her umbrella into the ground. 
Her mind was busy. He still held the 
letter. She had had a forlorn hope that 
he would throw down the sheet; but he 
did not. Was there any strategy, she 
wondered. But none suggested itself; and 
indeed, as if divining her thought, he 
put the crumpled sheet in his _ pock- 
et. Her eyes followed despairingly the 
“ Dear Christopher,” in her clear and, she 
felt, unfortunately individual writing, 
as it disappeared in his ecapacious blue 
serge pocket. 

Different ideas wildly presented them- 
selves, but none would do. Could sh« 
ask him to climb a tree? Of course in 


that case he would have to take off his 
coat and put it down, and give her the 
opportunity to recover the horrible letter 
from his pocket. 


But one cannot ask a 
stranger to climb a tree simply to ex- 
hibit his acrobatic powers. And trees!— 
there were none save saplings in a radius 
of fifty yards! Could she tumble in the 
pond? It would be even less desirable, 
and he would simply wade in and pull 
her out, with no need to remove his coat. 

“Mrs. Manstey,” he was saying, a lit- 
tle tentatively, upholding the burden of 
conversation, “ sent some of us out riding 
this morning, and Ralph Manstey raced 
us home by a short cut cross country. 
That is, he took the short cut. We gave 
it the cut direct and looked for gaps.” 

“Tf I had been out, I’d have taken 
every fence,” she said, boastfully, and 
then laughed. He laughed too. 

“Tf I—if you were my sister, I should- 
n’t let you follow Ralph Manstey on 
horseback. He’s utterly reckless.” 

“So am I,” she came in, with spirit. 
“At home I ride anything and jump 
everything.” 

“Well, you shouldn’t if you were my 
sister,” he repeated, decisively. 

“T’m sorry for your sister,” she de- 
clared. 

“ Well, you see, I haven’t one,” he said, 
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gayly, and smiled down at her lifted face. 
Remembering the letter, she corrected 
her expression to colder lines. 

“ There’s no one to introduce us,” —he 
broke the pause. “ Mayn’t I—”’ He col- 
ored and put his hand into his pocket, 
and taking out her letter, folded the 
blank sheet out and produced a _pen- 
cil. “It’s hard to call one’s own name,” 
he continued. “ Suppose we write our 
names ¢” 

As he was clumsy in finesse, she un- 
derstood his idea, and her eyes flashed. 
But nothing as he scribbled 
and handed the paper to her. She read, 
“©, K. Farringdon,” and played with 
the pencil. 

“Mr. Farringdon,”’—she said it over 
meditatively. “ How plainly you write! 
My name’s Edith Eversley,” she added, 
tranquilly, and, because she must, per- 
force, returned the sheet to him. She had 
a wicked delight in the defeat of his 
strategy which she could cleverly conceal. 

“T wish,” he deprecated, gently, but 
with persistence, “that you would write 
your name here—won’t you, as a 
venir ¢” 


she said 


sou- 


But she shook her head and rose—an- 
gry, which she hid, but also amused at 
his pertinacity. 

“T can’t write decently with a pencil,” 
she said, carelessly, and her eyes followed 
his hand putting the letter back into his 
pocket. That she should have actually 
had the letter in her hand, and had to 
give it back! But no quick-witted pre- 
text had occurred to help her. Rose 
would think her stupid—utterly lacking 
in expedients. 

She left the summer-house, unfurling 
her umbrella, and Farringdon followed 
instantly, his failure apparently for- 
gotten. 

They passed the tennis-court on their 
way to the house, and— 

“Do you play?” he asked. 

“A little’ Her intonation 
the formula. 

“Might we, 
he hazarded. 

She gave him a side glance. 
don’t mind losing,” 


mocked 


then, this afternoon—” 


“Tf you 
she suggested. 

“But I play to win,” he modestly met 
it, and again they laughed. 

Rose Eversley looked with curiosity 
at her sister when she entered the dining- 
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room for luncheon, followed by Farring 
don, but Edith’s face was non-committal. 
She was bright and vivacious, and made 
herself very pleasant to Farringdon, 
who sat by her. After luncheon they 
went to the tennis-court together. 

“A delightful young man,” Mrs. St. 
Cleve commented, putting up her lor 
gnette as she stood at the window with 
Rose, watching their disappearing fig- 
ures, “ but so far as money is concerned, 
a hopeless detrimental. Don’t let your 
pretty sister get interested in him. Hk 
hasn’t a cent except what he makes- 
he’s an architect.” 

“ Edith is to be depended upon,” Rosi 
said, enigmatically. She was five years 
older than her sister, and had drawn th 
inference of her own plainness, com- 
paratively, ever since Edith had put on 
long dresses. 

“T[ave you written to Christopher?” 
she asked, that night, invading Fdith’s 
room with her hair-brushes. 

“No, I haven’t,” Edith said, thought- 
fully. “I tried just now. It seems 
I don’t know how, exactly, but I just 
can’t write it over again! If I had the 
letter I wrote this morning, I suppose | 
would send it; but to write it all over 
again— it’s too horrible!” 

“<Tlorrible’!” Rose repeated. “ Very 
few people would think it that! He’s 
rich, thoroughly good, and devoted to 
you.” 

“You put the least last,” Edith said, 
slowly, “and you’re right. I’m not sure 
Christopher is so devoted to me, after all. 
He may only fancy that I like him, and 
from his high estate—” 

“ Nonsense!” Rose said, warmly. “ He 
isn’t, as you know, that sort of a man. 
I’ve known him for years—” She paused. 

Edith said nothing; she brushed her 
kair with careful slowness. 

“He is so sincere—so__ straight- 
forward,” Rose went on, in an impersonal 
tone; “and as papa has had so much 
ill luck and our cireumstances have 
changed—they are changed, you know, 
though we are still able to keep up a 
certain appearance —he has been un- 
changed. You ought to consider—” 

“You consider Christopher’s interests 
altogether,” Edith said. “ I’ve some, too.” 

“Oh no! You needn’t think of them 
with Christopher,” Rose said, seriously. 





IN THE INTERESTS 
[hat’s just it! He would so completely 
wok after yours! It’s his, in this regard, 

that need consideration.” 

“ Well—I’ll consider Christopher’s in- 
terests,” Edith said, quietly. 

She remembered perfectly the letter 
she had written—which was in an ugly 
voung man’s pocket! It had been: 

Do you think 
If you are very 


“Dear CHRISTOPHER, 
you really want me? 
sure, I am willing. I don’t care for any- 
body else, so perhaps I can learn to care 
for you. 

“The only thing is, you will spoil me, 
and they’ve done that at home already! 
and says I need a strong hand! 
So in your interests—” and then it had 
blown away! 

When Rose, after some desultory talk, 
went back to her room, Edith wrote an- 
other letter: 


Rose 


“ Dear CuristopHER,—I know you have 
made a mistake. I don’t care for you— 
to marry you—a bit, but I like you, oh, 
a quantity! We have always been such 
friends, and we always will be, won’t we? 
but not that way. 

“ Some day you will be very happy with 
some one else who will suit you better. 
Then you will know how right I am. 

With kindest wishes, 
Epira Everstey.” 

She took down the next 


this letter 


morning to put in the bag, but the post- 


man had come and gone. As she stood 
in the hall holding the letter, Farringdon 
came up. 

“Good morning,” 
missed the postman ? 
py to post it 
church.” 

“Thank you. But if it’s on the way 
to church, I’m going myself, so I needn’t 
trouble you.” 

Farringdon merely bowed, without say- 
ing anything banal about the absence 
of trouble. She was demurely conscious 
beneath his courtesy of the effort he was 
making to see her handwriting, and she 
wondered if he thought her refusal rude 
and a confirmation of his suspicion, or 
simply casual. 

Whatever he thought, it did not prevent 
his being on the steps as she came out 


he said. “ You’ve 
I will be very hap- 
for you on my way to 
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a few hours later in the freshness of 
white muslin, with her umbrella, prayer- 
book, and an unobtrusive white envelope 
in her hands. 

They were going together down 
drive—under his umbrella—before 
quite grasped the situation. 

“We seem to be the only ones,” 
hazarded. 

“We are,” he nodded. 

“ Mrs. Manstey has a headache,” Edith 
said, “ but the others 

“The sun is too hot!”—he smiled. 

“ But you—I shouldn’t have thought- 
She paused, a little embarrassed. 

“Yes?” he helped her. “That I was 
of go to church, you 
mean ¢” 

“Oh no!” she protested; but it was 
what she had meant. 

“You are right,” he said, without heed- 
ing the protest, and his ugly but com- 
pellingly attractive face was turned to 
“T’m not in the least a 
though; pray believe that. 
I—” he hesitated. 
little verse: 


the 
she 


she 


one those who 


hers. scoffer, 
It’s just that 


“Po you remember a 


‘Although I enter net, 
Yet round about the spot 
Sometimes I hover, 
And at the sacred gate 
With longing eyes I wait, 
Expectant of her.’ ” 


Her face flushed. “ But,” she reverted, 
with naiveté, “ you said you were going 
to echurch—” 

“ But because I knew you were one of 
the women who would be sure to go!” 
he said, positively. 

She rebelled. “TI don’t look devotional 
at all!” 

“But your do,” he declared. 
“They’re suggestive of cathedrals and 
beautiful dimness, and a voice going up 
and up, like the ‘Lark’ song of Schu- 
bert’s, don’t you know!” 

“No, I don’t!” she said, wilfully; but 
she was conscious of his eyes on her face, 
and angry that her cheeks flushed be- 
neath them. 

They both were silent for a little, and 
when they left Mrs. .Manstey’s grounds 
for the uneven country road, that became 
shortly, by courtesy, the village street, 
they had a view of the little church 
with its tiny tower. 
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“The post-office,” Farringdon explain- 
ed, “is at the other end of the street. 
Service is beginning, I dare say. Shall 
we wait until it is over, or post the 
letter now?” 

“No; after service,” she agreed, and 
inopportunely the letter slipped from 
her hand and fell, with the address down, 
on the grass. She stooped hurriedly, but 
he was before her, and picking it up, 
returned it scrupulously, with the right 
side down, as it had fallen. She slipped 
it quickly, almost guiltily, into her 
prayer-book. 

The church was small, the congregation 
smaller, and the clergyman a little weary 
of the empty benches. But the two faces 
in the Manstey pew were so bright, so 
vivid with the vigor of youth, that his 
jaded mind freshened to meet the interest 
of new hearers. 

But neither Edith nor Farringdon 
listened attentively to the sermon, for 
their minds were busy with other things. 
He was thinking of the girl beside him, 
whose hymnal he was sharing, and whose 
voice, very sweet and clear, if of no 
great compass, blended with his own 
fine tenor. Her thoughts could not 
stray far from the letter and—from oth- 
er things! 

The benediction sent them from the 
cool dimness into the sunlight, and she 
looked down the street toward the post- 
office. 

“Tt’s quite at the other end of the 
street,” Farringdon said, opening his um- 
brella and tentatively discouraging the 
effort. “By the way, your letter won’t 
leave, I remember, until the seven- 
o’elock train. The Brathwaites are leav- 
ing by that train; you can send your 
letter down then.” 

She found herself accepting this propo- 
sition, for the blaze of the sun on the 
length of the dusty street was deterring. 
They walked back almost in silence the 
way they had come; but with his hand on 
Mrs. Manstey’s gate and the house less 
than two hundred yards away, Farring- 
don paused. 

“You have been writing to ‘ Chris- 
topher,’” he said, quietly. “I don’t want 
you to send the letter.” He was quite 
pale, but she did not notice it or the 
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tensity of his face; his audacity made her 
for the moment dumb. 

“You don’t want me to—!” She posi- 
tively gasped. “I never heard of such—” 

“ Impertinence,” he supplied, gravely. 
“Tt looks that way, I know, but it isn’t. 
I can’t stand on conventions—I’ve too 
much at stake. I don’t mean to lose you 
—as you lost your letter!” 

She thought she was furious. “ You 
knew it was my letter!” she accused. 

They had paused just within the gate, 
in the shade of a great mulberry-tree 
that stood sentinel. 

“ Forgive me,” he said. “ Not at first— 
but I guessed it. My name,” he added, 
“is Christopher, too.” 

He took a crumpled sheet, that had been 
smoothed and folded carefully, from his 
pocket. “Do you remember what you 
wrote?” he asked, in a low voice. 

Her face was crimson. 

“Tt blew to me. Such things don’t 
happen every day.” He had taken off his 
hat, and, bareheaded, he bent and looked 
questioningly into her eyes. “ My name 
is Christopher,” he repeated. “I ean’t— 
it isn’t possible—that I can let another 
Christopher have that letter.” 

Her eyes fell before his. 

“T”—he paused—“I play tennis very 
well, you said. I play to win! What I 
give to the interest of a game—” 

“Ts nothing to what you give to the 
interests of Christopher!” 

As she mockingly spoke, Farringdon 
caught a glimpse of one or two people 
strolling down from the house. “ That 
letter,” he hastily said,—“ you ean’t take 
it from me! Do you remember that 
wind? It blew you to me! Dearest, 
darling, don’t be angry. You can’t take 
yourself away.” 

A little smile touched her lips—mu- 
tinous, but tremulous, too, and something 
in her look made his heart beat fast. 

“T didn’t— The last letter wasn’t like 
the first,” she said, incoherently, but it 
seemed he understood. 

“T knew you were you as soon as I 
saw you,” he said, idiotically. 

“And,” she murmured, as they walked 
perforce to meet the people coming to- 
ward them down the drive, “after all, 
you were Christopher !” 
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A Breton Shrine 


BY 


ROM Lannion I went on to Plouma- 
naec’h in a very old landau drawn 

by a very old white horse. Both 
had seen all of their better days and were 
come to their worst. The old horse nib- 
bled into the seven miles which lay be- 
fore him with a slow patience that had 
in it a touch of pathos—the more marked 
because on the previous evening his fond 
(being at the time somewhat the 
better for liquor) had said to me with an 
utterly unjustifiable enthusiasm: “ Mon- 
sieur, he is a brave beast. He will make 
the journey in a single bound!” As for 
the landau, age had so withered it that 
jerk let 
would 
ments over the rocky road. 
rate of 


owner 


the promised 
strewn its frag- 
Even at the 
snail would have 
disdained to keep company with us—I 
had my turns of nervous dread as we 
bumped up the long hillsides, with all 
the loose bolts making jangling protests 
and with minor moans of protest coming 


a gentle alone 


bounding have 


our going—a 


from the worn old springs. So linger- 
ingly moved the wheels of my chariot that 
I had the feeling of being involved in a 
softly timeless dream. 

Now and then, when the old horse fair- 
ly stopped short and settled himself com- 
fortably for a breathing-spell, my driver 
half turned in his seat to see how I was 
taking it all; and with an anxious look 
which implied that he expected from me 
something in the way ‘of recriminative 
remonstranece. Had we been better ac- 
quainted he would have spared himself 
his anxieties. Haste is a quantity that 
has no place in my composition. I am 
for making the little tour of Life slowly 
and easily; and for stopping—so far as 
stopping is possible—to see matters of 
interest by the way. Others are free 
they themselves are the losers by it—to 
bustle along the short course, and off 
into its infinite ending, with little of what 
they have seurried past packed away in 
their memories. But for my part, I 
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want to look well about me when I happen 
upon places which suit my fancy, and 
to pause for a dish of talk with every 
chance-met wayfarer: and so come to the 
resting-place at the end of my journey 
with something laid by to think about 
through the long Eternity afternoons. 
Wherefore I was content—I had no ap- 
pointment with the Saint whom I was 
about to visit, and it was a day of days 
in Saint Martin’s summer, and_ the 
broken country through which I was pass- 
ing was altogether beautiful—that the 
old white horse, suiting himself in the 
matter, should dawdle onward in his own 
lumbering way. 

Drowsily the miles fell away behind us 
in the brightness of Saint Martin’s sun- 
shine. On its level stretches the road 
was sunk deep below the surface of the 
bordering fields—a sure sign that it was 
a very old road—between dense hedges. 
At every cross-way stood a weather-worn 
and lichen-grown stone crucifix. Well- 
to-do roomy farmhouses and comfortable- 
looking cottages rose on the horizon ahead 
and slowly drifted down upon us, and 
slowly fell away astern —cleaner and 
wholesomer than buildings of a like class 
over in Normandy, but holding to the Nor- 
man custom of having dooryards filled with 
stable mire. Little shops for the sale of 
strong cider and of strong drink in genéral 
were almost as numerous as were the road- 
side crucifixes. The old horse, from force 
of habit. no doubt, was for stopping at 
every one of them; and my driver cast 
wistful looks at them, and let me know 
by the expression of his back that he 
mourned over the hardness of my heart. 
They are grand drinkers, the Bretons. 
Only through force of adverse circum- 
stances are their gullets ever dry. It was 
a week-day and wayfarers were few. My 
most pleasing encounter was with a nice 
old woman, nicely dressed, who came 
elacking along in a pair of shabby sabots, 
carrying carefully a pair of well-blaecked 
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sabots and a in which no doubt 
| decided—she had a 
gayly grandmotherly look about her— 
that she was going to the christening of 
her first grandchild. As she passed me 
she was as smiling as an Easter-morn- 
ing sun. 

At the end of an hour or so we began 
the ascent of a very long hill: up which 
the road went wearily to a church- 
crowned crest that cut sharp against the 
seaward sky. A dozen times the old 
horse stopped, wagging his old head 
slowly from side to with an air 
of gloomy discouragement. The brave 
beast’s negotiation of the ascent was so 
strikingly at odds with the bounding dis- 
position ascribed to him that his melan- 
choly humor communicated itself to his 
driver—in the droop of whose shoulders 
was such utter dejection that in sheer 
pity for him I asked questions about the 
church on the hilltop in order to make 
talk. My well-meant diversion sensibly 
relieved the strain of a tense situation. 
Ordinarily, at least when sober, the driver 
was a man of taciturn habit; but he 
clutched at the straw that I threw him 


basket 
was her best cap. 


side 


and answered my questions volubly—his 
shoulders the while rising to an angle 
of temperate cheerfulness—with a_per- 
ceptible note of gratitude in his tones. 

It was the church of Notre Dame de 
la Clarté, of Our Lady of Light, he said; 
a very famous church; a very beautiful 


church, though old and broken. Pilgrims 
came to it from all the world, especially 
those who were afflicted with maladies of 
the eyes. Upon such Our Lady of Light, 
when in a good mood, worked instantly 
miraculous cures. As to the Pardon cele- 
brated yearly in her honor, it was mag- 
nificent, superb! And he ran on and on 
about it all until the old horse fairly had 
stumbled his way to the top of the hill. 
Set close to the church, almost touching 
elbows with it—that thirsty earnest wor- 
shippers may refresh themselves without 
much loss of time from their deyotions— 
is a little drink-shop appropriateiy named 
“ A la descents des pélerins.” In front of 
it the horse stopped short. The driver, 
with an exquisite delicacy, looked quite 
in the opposite direction and said not a 
word. After all, I reflected, a traveller 
should respect the customs of the coun- 
tries through which he passes—and I bade 
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my man regard himself as a pilgrim and 
descend. For the remaining mile and a 
half of our journey—it was all down- 
hill, and the horse ambled onward at a 
spirited crawl—we were warm friends. 


As we went down from the hilltop 
whereon Our Lady of Light (when in a 
good mood) works miracles, the valley in 
which Ploumanac’h lies was open before 
me; and beyond it, on the horizon sea- 
ward, rising purple-gray above the steel- 
blue of the water, were the Seven Isles 
for which is set up the counter-claim, 
against the claim of Glastonbury, that 
they in truth are Avalon. Over all the 
valley, most thickly along its sea-edge, 
huge strange-shaped boulders of red 
granite are scattered singly or are heaped 
up in wonderfully balanced mounds. The 
mere geologist will tell you that these 
rounded rocks have been dropped by a 
glacier; that the valley is the site of a 
terminal moraine. Any well-uneducated 
Breton, of course, knows that this ex- 
planation is all nonsense. My driver, 
being cheered by his pilgrim draught, 
gave me the more satisfying information 
that in every one of these scattered 
boulders is imprisoned a Pagan soul; that 
thus are held fast until the Day of Judg- 
ment the Bretons who rejected the blessed 
teachings of Christianity—and who paid 
for their stiff-necked sinning by being 
cast into stone. 

Once a year the enchantment is lifted. 
Then the accursed ones resume their hu- 
man forms and go down to the sea to 
drink; to drink long and deeply, that they 
may lay in a supply of deliciously cold 
salt water that will ease them through 
their coming twelvemonth of torment in 
infernal fires. On the night of that great 
drinking it is well for all good Chris- 
tians to bide at home behind barred doors. 
At cock-crow the accursed ones come 
back from their sea-cooling to the places 
where they belong—changing from men 
and women into rocks again as they surge 
onward, and Surely crushing any spying 
mortal in their way. Only one escape 
is recorded from the charge of that fear- 
some company: that of a poor good man 
who in charity had carved on one of the 
enchanted rocks the blessed cross. In 
gratitude for that loving act, the cross- 
marked boulder—a monstrous misshapen 
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mass, a human form partly merged again 
into rough stone—halted before the poor 
good man who had sought to comfort 
it: and so. protected him until the evil 
host, dividing, had passed on and he 
was saved. Then the grateful one, care- 
fully skirting him as he lay on the 
ground in fainting terror, went on also 
to its place. 

This story comes from the heart of the 
Breton heart: in which is bedded a nat- 
ural faith in the supernatural that mani- 
fests itself unceasingly in folk customs 


and in folk tales. Malignant spirits are 


so close to every Breton’s elbow—waiting 
for the chance to work evil, and frequent- 
ly finding it—that they have to be reck- 


oned with at every turn. Sunshine—such 
as I had for a whole week direct from 
the good Saint Martin—is rare in Brit- 
tany; and the gray skies and the gray 
sea-mists which overhang the Breton 
peninsula have given a sombre cast to 
Breton souls. Out of the need for prayer 
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to avert impending supernatural dangers 
have come the stone crucifixes which are 
planted so thickly by the roadsides and 
in the villages throughout the land. Tx 
these prayer-places especially do the aged 
come—heavy with sorrow and with the 
weight of years. In the twilight, at the 
quiet sea-end of a village street, you may 
see an old couple standing—not ventur- 
ing to bend their stiff o!'d knees—in silent 
prayer before a cross that lines sharp 
against the seaward sky. Sometimes, as 
you round a turn in the road, you will 
come upon a man or a woman kneeling at 
the foot of a cross by the roadside. It 
is the temperament of the land. 

In Breton thought the region that is 
on the other side of Death is not at all 
a vague and distant region: it is very 
real, and very near by. And this is be- 
the Bretons do not regard death 
as severance from life, but merely as go- 
ing a little aside from life: as when one 
leaves an and for 


cause 


overnoisy company 
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quiet’s sake steps through an open door- 
way into an adjoining room. Through 
that open doorway all of the company, 
in groups or singly, presently will follow; 
and in the same easy fashion, as occasion 
arises, the bodiless souls departed will 
come back again through the unbarred 
portal: to mingle with the souls still in- 
carnate, and to take a hand for good or 
for evil—usually for evil—in their af- 
fairs. The dead, indeed, are so intimate- 
ly associated with the living, and have 
so many rights and privileges, that they 
must be considered with a constant at- 
tention; and constantly must be appealed 
to and placated if things are to go well. 


While my driver told with spirit—an 
immediate exhalation of his 
draught — his the 


pilgrim 
enchanted 


of 


story 


boulders, the old horse jogged along very 


honestly down the dipping road; and by 
the time that the story was ended we 
were come among the alluring old houses 
and the highly repellent new villas of 
Ploumanace’h. 

It is the misfortune of this beautiful 
coast region that it has become a sum- 
mering-place to which swarms of middle- 
class French “vont en _ villégiature ”— 
dressing for their part in uncontrolled 
blazes of flannel and housing themselves 
after the manner of their kind. The 
tawdry little villas—no other human be- 
ings can approach the bourgeois French 
in hopelessly vulgar villa-making—are an 
open scandal: and all the more an open 
scandal because they are so insolently 
at odds with the spirit of the land. Even 
the simplest of the Breton houses has 
about it a touch of dignity, and very 
much more than a touch of the pictu- 
resque. The undefiled Breton villages, 
the most ragged and down-at-heel of 
them, are a delight: as is known to artists 
the world over, and as my own artist in 
his study of a street in one of them has 
shown. For my part, as a practical re- 
former, I gladly would see these execrable 
rusticators hung in their blazing flannels 
before their own abominable dwellings; 
and the dwellings reduced to fragments 
after such justice had been done. 

Before the curse of villas was laid upon 
it, Ploumanae’h was altogether lovable; 
and even the villas have not killed its 
charm. Between high headlands of red 
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granite—piled still higher with the fa 
tastic boulders wherein abide those i] 
advised Pagans who rejected Christianit 

a narrow channel leads inward from t! 

sea to a maze of granite-bordered bays 
the largest of which, the main harbo: 
narrows at its landward end into a dee; 
ravine. Off to the westward is a rock 
country of little rounded hills. As th 
sun slips down beyond those hills, filling 
the broad main bay with gleams of rr 
flected color, it all seems a bit direct fron 
Paradise. Even the shocking villas ar 
chastened in the waning light into a 
semi-propriety; and the little old houses 
scattered along the bayside—with high 
peaked roofs of stone slabs or of thatch 
mellowed and greened by sun and rain 
-come easily and naturally into that 
sunset dream. 
As no notice had been served upon 
Ploumanac’h that I was coming, I took 
it as a nice civility that the town drum 
mer was out to receive me. He was a tall 
and lank and loose-jointed drummer, with 
a flaring grizzled beard, wearing clothes 
that had an ancient sea cut and a bravely 
wide-brimmed slouched hat in which by 
rights there should have been stuck a 
trailing feather. That, and a cutlass at 
his side and a brace of pistols in his belt, 
would have given him wholly the look 
of a pirate emeritus who had accepted a 
civie office on taking his retreat. The 
way that he flourished his drumsticks 
was a liberal education in the art of 
drumming. His great archetype, carved 
immortally on the Panthéon, did 
make a better show at Arcolo. I never 
have been more gallantly drummed into 
any town. 

Still another pretty touch was given 
to my entry. On the steps of the little 
Hétel des Rochers I found waiting to 
welcome me a charming representative 
of the race of curious smoke-gray bushy 
tailed cats who dwell in Ploumanac’h. 
They are shy and nervous creatures, for 
the most part, with a marked disposition 
to run away from strangers and with a 
rabbitlike knack of running close to the 
ground. But the pretty personage who 
met me at the inn door was abeam with 
eat friendliness—as was also a peculiarly 
sweet-natured kitten, too young to know 
fear, whom I had the happiness to encoun- 
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ter later on. My purred welcome, even 
more than the drummer’s gallant drum- 
ming, gave me at once the feeling of 
being cordially at home. 

Mademoiselle the hostess of the Hétel 
des Rochers, standing in her own door- 
way, received me with a shower of smiles. 
She was round and trim and well turned 
of sixty; with a wealth of oddly rusty 
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auburn hair—so frankly factitious that, 
far from suggesting a deceitful nature, 
her wearing it was a proof that hers was 
a courageously honest heart. As a visitor 
come quite out of season—a ten-franc-a- 
day thunderbolt from a clear sky—she 
was ready to welcome me warmly. But 
when she found that I had come to Plou- 
manac’h expressly to make my compli- 
ment to the town’s patron and guardian, 
the blessed Saint Guireec, her good-will 
flowed out to me in a gushing stream. 

An avowal of interest in the regional 
saint is a short cut everywhere in Brit- 
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tany to Breton hearts; and is the shorter 
in inverse ratio with the saint’s celebrity 
Practically, the blessed Saint Guiree 
unknown beyond the borders of his ow: 
very small dominions; and even withi) 
them only the Curé can make a fair start 
toward unravelling his tangled history 
and I had traversed half the width of 
France to pay my respects to him, and 
I knew more about him than the Curé 
himself. It followed that my reception 
was as good as though I had brought a 
letter of introduction from the Pope. 

Saint Guirec is one of the many mixed- 
up Breton saints—of the two-single- 
gentlemen - rolled - into - one type—whose 
personality has been confused by setting 
on a Keltie root a Latin graft. Along 
in the sixth century, or thereabouts, he 
came across the English Channel from 
Wales: a country in which at that time 
there was overcrowding in his profession ; 
and whence, consequently, many energetic 
young saints migrated to Brittany in 
search of elbow-room to set up for them- 
selves. Recognizing the desirability of 
making a favorable first impression, the 
migrant Keltic saints struck the miracu- 
lous note at the start. Some of them 
came over through the air. Others walk- 
ed over dry-shod on the water. A few- 
a little vaingloriously, perhaps—ferried 
themselves across the Channel in their 
own stone coffins, and by that feat in 
flotation distanced the field. 

Thus it fell out that when pioneer 
saints from Rome arrived in Brittany 
they found the earlier-come Keltiec saints 
in possession of the territory. The situ- 
ation resembled that which was developed 
here in New York in the case of the 
resident Dutch and the in-pressing Eng- 
lish: with modifications due to the ab- 
solute lack among either the Dutch or 
the English of any qualities even remote- 
ly suggestive of sanctity. Keltie Chris- 
tianity was waning and Roman Chris- 
tianity was waxing; and, as saints mark- 
edly are disposed to stand on their dig- 
nity, a very determined effort was made 
by the later arrivals to oust their pred- 
ecessors. In part that effort was suc- 
cessful. The major Keltic saints could 
not be budged from their place in Breton 
hearts; but the minor ones—who had not 
stone-coffin records too notorious to be 
tampered with—were deprived of their 
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rights by a process that virtually amount- 
ed to changing them at birth. From the 
long Roman list a saint was picked out 
with a name more or less like that of the 
Keltiec saint who was to be “ bounced ”— 
and this Eastern personage insidiously 
was slipped into the Western berth. 

That was what happened to Saint 
Guiree. At home in Wales—where he 
was Bishop of Llanbadarn before he set 
out on his missionary travels—he was 
known as Curig, or Curic, a name that 
was Latinized into Cyriacus. The near- 
est name to this in the Roman calendar 
was Quiricus—and so Saint Quiricus 
was foisted into his place. It was a 
notable misfit. Saint Quiricus was an 
ill-tempered child of three years old who 
was martyred in the fourth century, when 
the Edicts of Diocletian were in force 
and martyrs were being made by the 
dozen every day. Along with his mother, 
the holy Julitta, he was brought before 
the Governor of Seleucia: who good- 
naturedly—while the mother was being 
scourged—* took the child upon his knees 
and endeavored to kiss him and pacify 
him.” But “the innocent babe, having 


his eyes still fixed upon his mother, and 
striving to get back to her, scratched the 
face of the inhuman judge. And when 
the mother under her torments cried out 
that she was a Christian, he repeated as 
loud as he was able, ‘7 am a Christian’ ” 
—whereupon the variously irritated Gov- 
ernor “took him by the foot and, throw- 
ing him to the ground from off the 
tribune, dashed out his brains.” 

It is the blending of the bishop and 
the baby in a single personality that 
makes the history of Saint Guiree a nut 
not easily cracked by the unlearned. In 
Wales the queer couple are muddled hope- 
lessly. Six very ancient Welsh hymns 
in honor of “the martyr Curig ” survive, 
and in them he figures sometimes as a 
man and sometimes as a boy in a fash- 
ion that to the last degree is bewildering. 
Very generally in Brittany he equally is 
a badly mixed lot; but at Ploumanac’h, 
while his personality is in a fine tangle, 
his Episcopal status is clear: because his 
holy image, representing him in _ his 
Bishop’s robes, has been preserved there 
from his own time. 

For more than a thousand years Saint 
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Cuiree’s image has stood looking seaward 
in the very spot where the Saint made 

: landing when he came from Wales— 

a little covered altar, raised on sea- 
pped boulders, that fairly is an island 

t the top of every full tide. Before the 

tar through all those centuries, as to- 

y, outgoing fishermen from Plouma- 
ac’h have checked the way of their boats 

, make their prayer for a full net; and 
neoming fishermen have paused again 
efore it, when their prayer has been 
nswered, to make their offering of 

ianks. That the Christian saint has re- 
laced a Pagan deity, to which anciently 
the fishers made like prayers and gave 
like thanks, is an inferential certainty; 
but the fact that Saint Guirec is a sub- 
stituted divinity, who took over an estab- 
lished business, does not in the least de- 
tract from the credit due to him for car- 
rying things on through a whole millen- 
nium so well. 

Saint Guiree’s Pardon, in celebrating 
whieh the grateful fishers take the lead, 
s one of the queerest and one of the 
prettiest sights to be seen nowadays in 
all the world. On that great day all the 
tisher-boats of Ploumanac’h form in line 
n the inner bay, bright with fresh paint 
and gay with flags and garlands, and in 
procession pull out through the channel 
and so around to and into the little outer 
bay in which the oratory stands. There 
they lie, spread out in a wide semicircle 
before the shrine of the good saint, while 
a mass is said on his sea-altar:.to which 
the responses are given from the bosom 
of the sea. And the while there is a 
great harmony of sweet voices, upheld by 
sweet-toned instruments, as the multi- 
tudes gathered there—in the boats and on 
the land—join in the singing of Saint 
Guiree’s Chant. 

On the land’s sea-edge, within a stone’s 
cast of the island altar, stands a chapel 
dedicated to Saint Guirec: a low little 
quare building, dating from the twelfth 
century, set on a tiny plateau beneath 
a hillock capped by huge boulders in 
which must be lodged very large Pa- 
gan souls. In that chapel, when the 
water-rites are ended, another mass is 
‘aid—that ends the religious celebration 
of the Pardon, and so clears the way 
for the singing and the dancing and 
the feasting to begin. 
Vou. CIX.—No, 680 —36 
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This kindly old Saint, who cares so 
well for the fishers, has another and a 
more delicate matter in his charge. To 
him the girls of Ploumanac’h go a-pray- 
ing for good husbands: and stick pins 
into his holy image to make him mind- 
ful of their prayers. 

The fact is well known that saints, 
and especially elderly saints, are apt to 
be absent-minded, and that only by jog- 
ging their memories sharply can they be 
kept down to their work. Standing them 
on their heads is the usual way of over- 
coming their disposition to let their wits 
go wool-gathering; but sticking pins into 
them is a custom that also is well thought 
of, and that—although less general now 
than anciently—is followed with good re- 
sults in many quiet corners of the Chris- 
tian world. In Ploumanac’h the pin- 
sticking custom runs back beyond all 
memory. The various well - informed 
women whom I questioned about it an- 
swered simply that it had been followed 
“always ”—and opened out their hands 
with a gesture that relegated its begin- 
ning to the very morning of time. They 
added that nowadays there was a touch 
of lightness in its observance, a pretence 
that it was all a joke; but they assured 
me—I pressed this point on all of them, 
and uniformly got the same answer— 
that the under feeling wholly was serious. 

The young girls go in frolic couples 
or companies, one of the women told me, 
and laugh when they make their prayers 
to the Saint and stick their pins in his 
image. “ But under all, Monsieur,” she 
added, “they do not laugh. He is good 
to our girls, is our Saint. He sees to it 
that they make good marriages. And 
they know well that he cares for them, 
and they give him respect in their hearts. 
I was laughing, and my cousin Marie 
was laughing, when we stuck our pins. 
But we were not really laughing, you 
understand, deep down. And Marie truly 
had a very good husband within a year.” 

“ And you, Madame?” 

Madame smiled very pleasantly. “ The 
Saint did not keep me waiting long, Mon- 
sieur—and I have no great fault to find 
with my Pierre.” 

Of all the dwellers in the parish only 
the Curé is opposed to the custom of 
treating the good Saint as a matrimonial 
pincushion. Quite lately—since the ac- 
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companying drawing was made—he has 
endeavored diplomatically to end it by 
setting up on the little island-altar, in 
place of the old wooden image, a fine new 
image of stone: into which pins will not 
go. I am glad to add that his move has 
not produced its intended result. The 
old image, being held in such reverence 
that it could not be hidden away in a 
corner, has been set up in Saint Guirec’s 
chapel—and there the prayerful pin- 
sticking keeps on. They are picked out 
again, these prayer-pins—by the Curé’s 
orders, I suppose—very sedulously. “ Of 
an evening, Monsieur, sometimes a whole 
handful will be taken away,” one of the 
women told me. “ But that does not 
matter, because the prayers that went 
with them have been heard.” She may 
have exaggerated a little; but I know that 
the custom does continue, because I my- 
self found a bright pin freshly planted in 
the good old Saint’s breast. 

The men with whom I talked laughed 
at it all; but the women, and especially 
the older women—when they found that 
I was not joking with them—took my 
questioning gravely. One dear old body, 
whom I met in a by-path near the Saint’s 


chapel, was very earnest indeed; and 
ended by saying: “When I made my 
prayer to our Saint I stuck my pin deep 
into him, Monsieur, and he heard me and 


answered me. He gave me my good old 
Jean, who for forty years made me hap- 
py —until the sea took him from me 
and I was left alone,” and her voice 
broke and tears were in her eyes as she 
turned away. 

Out of the sea comes the life of these 
dwellers on the Breton coast, and out of 
the sea comes death to many of them. 
There are no better sailors than the 
Breton fishermen; but every year the 
Channel gales take toll of the little boats, 
and the fleet of larger boats that sails 
away annually to the Iceland fisheries 
rarely returns entire. The men who go, 
not to come back again, have no long 
suffering. They and the storms come to 
terms quickly. The real tragedy is with 
the women who stay. To them every shift 
of wind into a stormy quarter is a threat. 
Then you will find them in the dusky 
churches on their knees praying their 
hearts out; or you will come upon one 
desolately sitting in a church poreh— 
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on the walls about her tablets to | 
dead telling of prayers unanswered 
dreading sorrow too hopeless to be c: 
into words. 

But there is a cheerful side to th 
little dark churches of the Breton co 
villages. For the women—and to a | 
degree for the men—they are the so 
centres of each community. In each o 
of them, once a year, there is a gr 
festival, the Pardon, in honor of its ded 
cate saint, to which all the count: 
side comes. More familiarly, becaus 
confined to the dwellers in its own paris 
in each of them the major and minor 
feasts of the Christian year are ce! 
brated. And all the year round, on Sun 
days when the service is ended, there 
a grand gossiping in the churchyard 
among neighbors and friends. 

As in country churchyards the world 
over, the men and the women keep apart 
from each other in these talking bouts: 
and the women—possibly that their nic: 
ly black Sunday sabots and their trin 
Sunday stockings may be seen to a better 
advantage—have a habit of sitting wit 
dangling legs along the churchyard walls 
Few of them wear colors; and at a litt!, 
distance, what with their white starched 
caps and their black frocks, they give thi 
impression of overgrown magpies perched 
in a chattering row. Off the walls and 
standing in groups, they plant their hands 
on their hips and set their arms akimlho 
in a way that gives them a frankly eas) 
and somewhat masculine air. Even thi 
younger ones—who court disaster by 
wearing their hair unbecomingly knobbed 
out in tight coils upon their temples 
rarely are pretty; and all of them seem 
to grow hard-featured as they grow old. 

During the Sunday that I spent in 
Ploumanac’h Saint Guiree’s little chape! 
remained open, after the service was end 
ed, all day. Into the dusk of it, from 
the outside sunshine, old men and old 
women shuffled in slowly and slowly went 
down on their creaking old knees on tli 
stone-slabbed floor. Some of them 
drowsed a little, there in the twilight: 
and waked with a start and looked about 
them wondering for a moment, to get 
their bearings, before they went on again 
with their slumber-broken old prayers. 
But Saint Guiree seemed to accept in 
good part their half-real, half-dreamed, 
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evotions. He is very old himself, Saint come to the high headland at the harbor’s 





Guiree, and like enough is given to say- mouth, and thence had a far outlook: 
his own prayers—up there in Para- landward, over the wilderness of near 
.e—in much the same drowsy way. rocks, to the distant hills capped here and 





Outside, on the smooth turf of the there by church spires cutting notches 
ttle churchyard, a dozen men played in the sky; seaward, to the Seven Isles, 
ile noisily. They struck a jarring note. purple in the sunset light, so unreally 
get away from them I went down, beautiful that it was not hard to fancy 
a flight of worn old stone steps, to King Arthur still living on in seclusion 
seat on the rocks near the sea-altar— on those enchanted outsets from his own 
here the only sound that broke the sunny enchanted land. Between the islands and 
tillness was that of far-off bells, a mellow the mainland were scattered a few drift- 





oming, coming down the wind from ing fisher-boats, their idly hanging red ' 
l'regastel. Saint Martin had sent an ab- sails turned to crimson in the red sun- i 
lutely perfect autumn afternoon of soft shine. Rising in curves from the un- : 1 
arm sunshine and dead calm. Cobweb rippling water, leaping rhythmically with bal a 
treamers floated on the still air, making a languid slowness, a school of porpoises ' il 


nes of light in the sun rays. Close to went by—with the look, in the gathering 


the altar a dear old woman was seated, dusk, of a single great monster of the sea. ie ; 
clad in black and wearing an exquisitely As the sun went down behind the hills a : 
eat white cap, reading reverently in her light flared out on the enchanted islands, | 
iissal. It all was the very essence of and another answered it from near where it 
calm holiness. The Saint, peering down I was standing on the land: and for a 4 
ver the parapet of Heaven, I am sure moment I was sure that Arthur and Merlin 1H 


was pleased with the look of his shrine were signalling each other, and that great 
that afternoon. doings were forward that night in Avalon. 
As the sun fell away westward toward But my lights—magical only in that they 
e rounded hills I went on, among the threw far seaward a promise of safety 
tangled monstrous boulders, until I was —were the lamps in lighthouse towers. 














The Happy Thought 


BY FANNY KEMBLE JOHNSON 


HESE were the hours that crowned me, 
Fleet were their speeding feet, 
But even with their arms around me, 


I knew that the hours were sweet. 


And though they are vanished wholly 
As wholly am I content, 
Since to my heart it was given 


To know them before they went. 











The Bond 


BY EMERY POTTLE 


IIE was complete, perfected, one 
S might almost dare the word—ele- 

gant; “fine lady” was so beauti- 
fully a part of her—was her, indeed. 
Keppel, who had always apprehended 
things quite out of himself, whose per- 
ceptions, like the rays of a candle, con- 
stantly struck and illumined and com- 
passed a world which, whatever it might 
be, wasn’t as yet his, knew her at once 
for the realest thing of her kind. For 
him there was first the joy of knowing 
—just as for the humble collector there 
is the joy of knowing a perfect Gains- 
borough, for instance, though possession 
is another matter. 

But it was, after all, destined to be pos- 
session for Keppel. How it came about 
—this possession, in its despair, its hope, 
its humility, its frightened courage, its 
despondency, and its last ultimate siege 
and storm, that recognized no barrier 
and assailed furiously, till she was won, 
till Frances was his wife—a little pant- 
ing, a little startled, but wonderfully ad- 
miring of his strength—how all this 
came about Keppel could not think out. 
Looked at calmly—not a common quality 
of his own view—it all came to an ac- 
knowledgment of Keppel’s real worth— 
worth for Frances, at least. 

There she was — Frances — anyway. 
Keppel loved the fact of her, the sense of 
her, as his wife! His love of what 
she was, what she represented, almost 
equalled, in a way, his love of her. It was 
nothing to Keppel’s discredit that he so 
strongly cherished the pride of posses- 
sion; pride that took itself out in little 
ways of congratulation, wonder, and sat- 
isfaction. His whole attitude toward 
Frances and what she represented to 
him was a nice part of his sensitiveness 
to the best things—things that in reality 
belonged to him, though his earlier life 
had held them in a vague perspective only. 

In his eagerness to show her how far 
he had gone, how clearly he saw the 


values of his canvas, Keppel had spoke: 
at first, lightly of this earlier life, thous 
not with shame. He gave her the tru: 
of it, but he gave it humorously, with | 
result that Frances saw it, as he mai 
her, of no great seriousness. The su 
that she had to make out of his ho: 
his friends, above all, his’ kindr 
amounted of necessity to somethi: 
rather unimportant. It was a relief 
find it so. Not only were complicati: 
lessened, but he assumed a nearer valu 
tion in her eyes. 

After their marriage in Paris—whic!) 
it must be confessed, had been rat!) 
tumultuous and hurried, with little tin 
on either side for subdued realization 
what each was getting—the first mo 
was their own, and perfectly their « 

In the absorption of sharing all of |, 
self, Keppel had no chance for the fi 
old fear to creep in—the fear |! 
Frances was, after all, too far remove! 
from him by virtue of her ancestry, hier 
fortune, her attenuation of finen 
And as for her, she accepted Keppe! 
generously, and, indeed, so simply, that 
what she was she made him, unquestivn 
ingly. They both felt it—this good) 
of themselves, though it wasn’t, of cours: 
a thing to put into words. 

There was one thing, it happened latcr, 
that Frances was not to understai| 
about Keppel, nor could it be expect«:| 
of her, in view of all the circumstances 
She, herself, had never known it, for 
her girlhood had been spent almost 
wholly in travel abroad; and that, too 
without parents, for they had died out 
her memory. Life had resulted for hr 
in an existence with a guardian’s fami\y, 
who, however excellent in attitude tlic) 
were, made few attempts to establis! 
relation with their ward to simulate 
blood-kinship. Therefore the incomp™ 
hensible was destined to be Keppe!*s 
punctilious observance of close relations 
with his relatives. 
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Heaven knows he had ample oppor- 
mnity to exhibit this after they were 
ick from Europe. 

It was his mother first who came, 

iturally enough. 

“T hope, tremendously, you'll like her,” 
\id Keppel, nervously, the day of her ar- 

val. “ She’s been so fine always to me.” 

“Will she like me?’ was Frances’s 
uick question. 

“You're my wife,” he laughed—and 

it. to him, covered the ground. 

“That oughtn’t to be the real basis of 

king,” she protested. “She must like 
me for me if we are to get on.” 

“Oh, she'll like you,” he replied, easily. 

At the time of it, Frances adequately 
nd graciously met a situation which 
n the whole was difficult. | Keppel’s 

‘ther was difficult and rather captious. 
Ihe faet that the case should have been 
reversed—that the graciousness, if at all, 

ould have been the other way—was, to 
Keppel, with his tingling sensitiveness to 
\| the meeting implied, not lost sight of. 
Ilis mother was to him, above all else— 
nd he saw all there was to be seen,—just 
hat—his mother. He was jealous for 
ier position. 

The only admission of it—the disparity 
between Frances and his mother—that he 
ictually put into words was the day his 
mother went away. It couldn’t well have 
been harder for Keppel. She called him 
to her room and took out of her trunk 
1 collar—a thing of magenta velvet and 
lattice-work and seed-pearls. 

“T want to give her something, 
Richie,” she said, embarrassedly ; “ would 
she like this?” 

The possibilities of its effect on 
Frances flashed over him completely, but 
he met the moment bravely. 

“T wouldn’t, mother,” he said, gently. 
“Franees has so many things of that 
sort. You keep it yourself—I would if 
I were you.” 

“Maybe she’s too proud to take it?” 
his mother hazarded. 

“Oh, it’s not that—oh no! Only she’d 
rather have something that you have 
made yourself.” 

It was not the notion of any smallness 
in Frances that might belittle the gift; 
it was the facing of the fact that he 
knew, as she would know—hide it as 
they might,—the awfulness of the collar 
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translated into his mother, which gave 
Keppel his qualm. 

After she had gone, beyond their talk, 
which had to be all on the outside of 
things, his mother was a topic Keppel 
and his wife couldn’t very well voice, 
with truth. The inflicted silence was a 
tangible hurt to him after that. 

Then there were his sisters—he had 
talked of them repeatedly to Frances. 
“ They’re such nice girls,” he was always 
saying. But to her request, “Tell me 
all about them, how nice they are,” he 
usually gave a vague and laughing an- 
swer that rather unprepared her for the 
meeting. They were nice—his sisters. 
Nice in a blowzy, generous, red-cheeked, 
utterly irresponsible way—a way that ex 
pressed itself in good-natured jesting, 
frank curiosity over Frances’s life, her 
habits, her clothes, her fashion of doing 
her hair, and in an innocent aptitude for 
hitting hard her most cherished reserves. 

“ Now that you’re in the family,” was 
the phrase oftenest on their lips. 
Frances came out of Keppel’s sisters 
with a dazed relief at having done her 
duty and being rid of their noisy affec- 
tion. Not that she wasn’t beautiful dur- 
ing their’ visit—that was a part of her. 
For Keppel, after the first vigor of the 
visit, the home jokes, the eagerness over 
half-forgotten family escapades, it was all 
spoiled. To put it candidly, Frances 
spoiled it for him—unconsciously. He 
was bewildered at his inability to project 
what his sisters were to him into his 
wife. It seemed at first that with all his 
readiness of tongue he could make her 
feel about “the girls” as he did—that 
they were nice. His failure—he had to 
admit the failure—left him with all his 
perception of Frances’s fineness unim- 
paired, but it sapped terribly his confi- 
dence in himself. 

“My cousins from Michigan are com- 
ing to town on Tuesday,” he told Frances 
one evening, laughing apologetically. 

“What cousins, Richard?” she asked, 
vaguely. 

He was surprised at the interrogation. 
“Why, you know, dear! I’ve told you 
of them so often. My Michigan cousins 
—Edward and Grace; and they want 
us to dine with them that night at 
their hotel.” He waited, in spite of 
himself, at a tension. 
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“Oh—you have so many cousins, I 
forget. Are they interesting? Or clev- 
er? Or frightfully rich? Or beautiful?’ 
she jested. 

He thought it out. “ No—o, no, I 
suppose not. But they are near to me— 
my mother’s sister’s children.” 

“ But why need we—” 

“Oh, you needn’t go, dear, of course. 
But I must. I couldn’t bear to hurt 
them;” he added, wistfully: “ they'll 
want so to see you—they’ve heard so 
much of you.” 

She was candidly amused in a way he 
apprehended te the core, and the very 
apprehension hurt him more than he 
cared to admit. 

“You’re laughing at me for caring so 
—about just relatives who aren’t any- 
thing in particular.” 

“Why do you care?” asked his wife, 
curiously. 

He did not explain, only replied, slowly, 
“ It’s silly of me, I dare say.” 

“T don’t understand you, Richard. 
You have a beautiful perception of 
everything, but in this— Why bother 
about the mass of things—in this case, 
relatives? It’s the individual always 
that counts with me.” 

And there she summed up the whole 
ease for them both, though she did not 
then guess it. 

When it was a question of himself, 
Keppel’s wife was wonderfully generous. 
She saw not the real issue, but only him. 
So she closed their discussion with: 
“We'll go, Richard, of course, if you 
want to. I want always, above every- 
thing, to please you.” 

He sighed, for she had missed the 
essence of it. “To please him ”—that 
was just the very thing, intrinsically, 
that he didn’t want. That was the key 
to everything. If she could but see in 
his relatives what he saw—not, perhaps, 
companionship, nor charm, nor intellect, 
nor social preferment; he was too keen 
an analyst, had gone too far, had seen 
too much, to mark these qualities in his 
kin; but to find and to cherish the bond, 
—that was it. 

Keppel hammered it all out after his 
‘wife had gone to her room, and always 
with perfect exoneration for her. “ They 
bore her, that’s the truth of it,” he 
sighed. “She’s too fine for us. It 
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isn’t that I want to force them down 
her; nor hold them up as paragons 
Nothing like that; I know where the, 
fail—know it better, too, since I’ve 
known her. I ought to be clear to her, 
but I’m not; she’s not had my chance 
for it—for relatives,” he laughed, ru 
fully. “It’s enough for her that kins 
folk just are. She can’t get the fac: 
that, however modern and advanced | 
might grow, I can’t shake them off like 
dust from my coat. They’re mine own 
people, confound it,—mine! I must be 
square with them! Poor Frances, I’m 
not her sort, that’s true.” 

In the end there was little comfort in 
all this for Keppel. There is rarely com- 
fort in an abstract proposition of justice. 
The grievance stayed with him — the 
grievance that Frances couldn’t see what 
his relatives meant to him. He went 
over it again painfully: “ Great heavens, 
I wouldn’t hurt one of them for the 
world. I couldn’t do that—they’d never 
understand. And Frances won’t see it! 
She’s too good for us—we’re common 
folk, after all. I was a fool, maybe, to 


think I could come up to her completely. 
But my attitude toward my relatives, in 


her eyes, must put me below her, where | 
can’t reach up. And some day she’l! 
know it out for a certainty, and then—” 

The end of the pondering left him 
down, left his sensibilities in a roughened 
state, gave him a soreness of attitude 
toward—he believed it faithfully—him 
self alone, toward his incapacity, his fail- 
ure to make out for Frances all she had 
expected to find in marriage with him. 

This mood of unworthiness daily grew 
on him, accentuated from time to time 
by the recurrent periods of very old 
friends, or more relatives—there were al- 
ways more with Keppel. To Frances 
they were confessedly not worth while, 
intrinsically considered. She did not see, 
in their life, which was undeniably a 
good one, why, when her friends were so 
freely and desirably at her husband’s dis- 
posal, he might not rest content; espe- 
cially as he repeatedly declared, and with 
sincerity, the people she knew were the 
people he found actually most compatible 
with his thought and aim. 

The situation livened in Keppel, by 
fault of its very untalkableness, a seed of 
distrust and suspicion of everything 
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Frances did. So much nowadays seemed 

point to dissatisfaction with him; the 
ve itself, which she held before him 
e a clear flame, he began to question 
d to value as pity. 

‘If there is anything between us, 
Richard.” said Frances, at the last, ab- 
iptly, “let us talk it out. You can say 
vthing you like—you are, above all 
en IL have ever known, able to tell 
He could only give her his gaze appeal- 
Keppel—and no one knew it bet- 
ter than he—was not of the kind that 
facilely “ talks out ” a situation based on 
a personal sense of incompetence. Be- 
ides, the fact of the ultimate justifica- 
m of her position put him, when he 
woked the matter full in the eyes—less 
selfishly, less morbidly, than was his wont 
1ow—tremendously in the wrong, made 
him seem smallish and peevish. 

Ile evaded the opening clumsily: 

“Oh, I’m just a little down in the 
mouth—it’s the weather, I fancy.” The 
evading of the chance she gave him 


nly. 


was an added hurt, for he loved frank- 
ness above all. 
It came in the end to a very bad state 


vith Keppel and his wife. He left her 
blind, groping for reasons in the dark. 
And this hurt her pride in herself, and, 
too, in him. With his mental defection 
she had little to consider save the ob- 
jective field, and that was crowded with 
her husband’s relatives. He forced her 
to face a condition which had hitherto 
existed only in Keppel’s fagged brain— 
the general fact of a mistake for them 
both in their marriage. Nothing had 
struck, as yet, at the root of their love; 
but they were in one of those inevitably 
dark periods of weariness, distrust, over- 
strained emotion, which, if not lighted 
with delicate understanding, results often 
in desperate measures for relief. 

When Keppel had to tell her of the 
two-o’elock Sunday dinner his aunts in 
Brooklyn were planning largely to give 
them—as a domestic hostage to their 
matrimonial bliss——Frances openly re- 
belled. “I have—indeed, we both have— 
an engagement for luncheon that day,” 
she said, coldly. “ Besides—” 

“ But it is only tentative—that engage- 
ment,” he hazarded. 


“T choose to make it decisive. I see no 
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reason, Richard, why, for the sake of 
something that comes very near being a 
piece of illogical sentimentality on your 
part, we should drag ourselves to a bar- 
barous two -o’clock with — why, 
you’ve laughed a hundred times at your 
Brooklyn aunts.” 

He met it doggedly. 
it and they’ll be—” 

“Hurt, you’re about to say? Very 
well, if it comes to the question of hurt 
feelings, my impression is that my own 
should be considered.” 

“Oh, Frances, you don’t understand 

“No, I do not.” 

“T must go in any case,” he finished, 
wretchedly, impelled on the instant to a 
disagreement, which afterward he bit- 
terly repented. 

“Oh, if you take it—and your aunts— 
so seriously!” 

It was serious enough—and taking it 
so, or leaving it, made no alleviation. 
Frances, after all, had the better of it, 
for she had her own friends as a diver- 
sion, if not a refuge; and they also were 
the sort that Keppel most desired, but 
could not, in the present mess of things, 
avail himself of with any dignity. 

Ultimately Keppel went alone to the 
dinner of his aunts. 

The ensuing weeks brought Keppel— 
though in his saner moments he saw the 
absurdity of it—to a state of despondency 
which had for its nucleus the fact that he 
was hopelessly misunderstood. From 
misunderstanding him on one point, he 
grew to feel that Frances was missing 
him on every point. His morbid self- 
searchings left her still on her pedestal, 
and, like pedestalled beings, left her 
alone. The rarefied atmosphere of her 
elevation, it must be said, afforded her 
little satisfaction. She was almost at 
the point where her love was ready to 
admit its last effort was expended, its 
high courage daunted. 

The outward show of things between 
them was well enough; their conversation 
was a graceful skipping from tussock to 
tussock in the swamp of unsaid things. 
After an evening of this ungrateful stri- 
ding over unmentioned abysses, Keppel 
brought up the matter of the family 
gathering at Thanksgiving in his home— 
a day’s journey distant in a weather- 
worn country village. 


meal 


“ They’ve planned 


” 
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“We've always gathered at Thanks- 
giving,” he said, hesitatingly. “It’s our 
home custom, you know. I’ve never 
missed more than two or three of those 
festivals. Mother would break her heart 
if—”’ He left the sentence unended. 

Frances had a mental flash in which 
she saw all that Keppel had told her of 
the bleak, barren, wintry little place, set 
off in an alien valley peopled by men 
and women assuredly not her own kind, 
distant, comfortless. In her present re- 
pelled emotional condition, it all seemed 
unendurably intolerable. 

“ Oh, I couldn’t—” she gasped, quickly. 

Keppel was silent, shrinking inwardly 
from the truth of her words. 

“Must we go—now? It seems so—so 
far, and surely they understand how en- 
gaged we are here? How difficult it is to 
take such a journey, just at the begin- 
ning of the season in town? I—” 

“Please don’t think of it, Frances,” 
he said, coldly. “TI understand how diffi- 
cult the journey would be for you. I—I 
scarcely thought that you’d care for it. 
I can say that you are ill, if you like 
—ill enough not to undertake the trip. 
You'll get on quite safely here for the 
two days I'll be away.” 

She looked at him with the calm 
curiosity of utter aloofness, “Then 
you'll go—without me?” 

Keppel rose, avoiding her eyes, “TI 
cannot disappoint them, of course—it 
means very much to them, Yes, I shall 
go,” he said, as he left her. 

“Very well, Richard. As you will.” 

She had, at the moment, not the least 
inclination toward tears. Indeed, she 
was conscious of a certain relief in the 
thought of prospective freedom. Later 
she had a wretched time over the whole 
unfortunate affair, 

For Keppel the journey home had abso- 
lutely none of the traditional about it. 
He could not foresee with his former 
warmth at the heart the eager faces, the 
generous glow of the house, the bright- 
ness, the welcomes, which, jovial as they 
always were, had a scarcely concealed 
depth of tender affection, the sense of 
reunion accentuated by a smoking-hot 
turkey and a burden of home dishes. In 
fact, he shook himself out of the dis- 
ordered sleeping-car early in the gray 
creeping chill of Thanksgiving morning, 


utterly at odds with the whole situatio, 
The effort to greet his father’s blankn. 
of face over the sight of Keppel alo: 
with a cordial gayety of reassurance, | 
explanation of Frances’s inability 
come, of her dreadful disappointmen: 
nearly set him crazy. 

“Well, well, I am sorry. I’ve counte! 
so on seeing my new daughter,” } 
father said, regretfully, as Keppel clim| 
ed into the big red “cutter” and th 
drove off. The younger man took sor 
note of the robes and the hot soapston 
that filled the conveyance; they had been 
provided for Frances, he knew, though 
he did not speak of the fact. 

The “Why, where is Frances?” that 
Keppel had shrunk from all the way, 
with keen sensitiveness, came at last, 
with even more of blankness, of dismay, 
of incredulity, than he had anticipated, 
as his family tumultuously drew him 
back among them again. He put them al! 
off gayly—so gayly that he almost 1 
aroused the suspicions he was trying to 
allay in them. 

“So I came without her—just to se 
your Thankagiving faces, eat your bl 
ed food, tell my old jokes, and be gon 
No, really, she wasn’t fit to take that 
long trip.” 

“ Well, if I was as young as Frances 
sharply began an aunt whose spirit wa 
irreconcilable with extreme delicacy, 

“ Now, Mary,” protested Keppel’s moth 
er quickly. 

After the momentary forgetfulness in 
the greetings, the cloud settled on Kep 
pel heavily. On a slight pretext he wen! 
up to his old room—they had kept it for 
him just as it was the day he went to 
college a matter of twelve years ago- 
went just to get away from his sisters and 
their good-natured raillery about his being 
a “bachelor again ” and “ deserted.” 

The parting from Frances had been 
worse than he had thought it might be, 
and he had given it every dull shade. 
He had still the sense of her at parting— 
straight, slim, calm, unprotesting, and 
terribly removed from him. In his dis- 
tress over the whole thing, in his feeling 
of hurt, Keppel had—he saw it clearly 
enough now—made himself out in a 
worse light than he had intended. His 
wretchedness stopped his throat, laid on 
his tongue a silence that was a leaden 
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eight. So it came ultimately to some 
uttered words of farewell, a snatch at 
s bag, and brusque departure. 

Keppel’s mother came in softly and 
d her hand on his head; he had flung 
mself prone upon his bed. 

“ Richie, what is it?” she asked, gently. 
“What is what, mother?” he parried, 
tlessly. 

‘Isn’t home good to you?” she went on. 
“ Tome— home, mother dear, al- 
ays.” He smiled at her wistfully. 
‘You didn’t used to have the 
bout your mouth, boy, or the 


18 


lines 
tired 

YC ” 

“T didn’t used to be thirty-two years 
ld, madam,” he laughed in a gay at- 
tempt. 

“T’m sorry Frances couldn’t come.” 

Keppel had helplessly felt the moment 

ming. 

“Yes, I knew you would be.” 

They sat silent, the shrewd eyes of his 
mother on him compassionately. 

“ Richie?” 

“Ves?” 

“ Well?” 

“ Well?” 

“Tm waiting.” 


He put his hand on hers with a pat of 
reassurance. 

“You'd not understand,” he evaded. 

“T do not know that I want to—under- 


stand,” she returned, 
glance at him. 
wonderingly. 

What she said 
his breath. 

“You shouldn’t have left her,”’—that 
was all. 

“But you don’t understand,” he re- 
peated, irritably. 

“You should have stayed with her, 
Richie,” she went on firmly. 

“ But—” 

“She’s everything now, my son, and 
we—your father, the girls, and I—we are 

are not your first thought. 
didn’t marry us; she 
Richie, she loves you, 
that counts.” 

Keppel was strangely humbled, speech- 
he had never seen his mother so. 
It was as if knowing none of it, she yet 
apprehended all. The instant was a lit- 
fle awesome. 


with a_ straight 
Keppel looked at her, 


next made him catch 


Frances 
married you. 
and that’s all 


less ; 
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She continued: “ Remember, remember 
that you can’t bring everything right in 
six months. Why, Richard, your father 
and I struggled for almost two years be- 
fore we found out the truth of what we 
were destined to be to each other.” 

Keppel bent to kiss her. 

“ Be kind with her, my boy. Tell me 
nothing about what has happened, if 
anything has,—I don’t want to hear it. 
Only always be gentle with her. She'll 
understand you some day. It’s just you 
not us.” 
the strings 
apron fingers. That she 
let the come into her eyes, and 
taking both his hands kissed him, was to 
her son wonderful. 


she wants now- 
She rose, 
with nervous 
tears 


tying of her 


She was not a woman 
who made a light show of tenderness. 

“Oh, Richie boy, mother’s sorry,” she 
cried, jealously, as if he were her boy 
again, 

“Mother, you’re splendid,” he said, 
after a moment, brokenly. “If she only 
knew—” 

“Hush, Richard.” 

She put her hand on his arm with an 
earnest gesture. “There’s the noon 
train, you know. It ‘ll take you back to 
New York by nine o’clock to-night.” 

He understood. “ But the others?’ 

“T’'ll explain. Slip out quietly when 
you’re ready and I'll have John harness 
old Kit for you. You can leave her at 
the station—and you know it’s hard for 
me to let you go?” 

Keppel nodded. 
mother.” 

“Dick! Dick!” called his sisters, im- 
patiently. 

“Be still,” his mother cried, softly, 
coming out to them. “Can’t I have my 
own son to myself just once a year?” 


“T want to go back, 


The train from New York 
just as Keppel drove up to the little 
wooden box of a station. His own train 
was not due for a matter of five minutes; 
so he waited in the sleigh, idly watching. 

She was the only one to alight at 
the dreary snow-bound spot—tall, fur- 
wrapped, and shrinking, she turned help- 
lessly around and looked full into his eyes. 

“ Frances!” ' 

“ Dick, I had to come,” she sobbed into 
his coat. “I wanted you so.” 


pulled in 
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LTHOUGH most of the historians 
A of American literature have ac- 
knowledged that humor is abun- 
dant in the writings of our authors, and 
that this humor is distinctive and char- 
acteristic, having a quality of its own, 
easy enough to perceive, even if difficult 
to define, no one of these historians has 
as yet cared to consider at length the 
American contribution to that form of 
humor which we call the satire in verse. 

In each of the three main divisions 
of this interesting department of lit- 
erature—in the genial satire of so- 
ciety, of which Horace set the example; 
in the broader and bolder satire of con- 
temporary politics, of which Juvenal has 
left the unapproachable model; and in 
the more personal and purely literary 
satire, of which Boileau and Pope have 
been accepted as masters,—in each of 
these three contiguous fields of literary 
endeavor American authors have adven- 
tured themselves with varying success. 

It is in the satire of society, glan- 
cing wittily at the men and the man- 
ners and the morals of the hour, that 
our American versifiers have advanced 
least frequently. Yet even in this form 
of satire the last half of the nineteenth 
century saw the publication of the late 
William Allen Butler’s “ Nothing to 
Wear,” of Mr. Stedman’s brisk and 
brilliant “ Diamond Wedding,” of Judge 
Grant’s ingenious “ Little Tin Gods on 
Wheels,” and of the adroitly rhymed 
“Buntling Ball,” generally ascribed to 
Mr. Edgar Faweett. And in the first 
half of the century Halleck and Drake 
printed in a New York evening paper 
the series of lively lyrics which came to 
be known as the “ Croaker Papers ”"—the 
collaborating authors having chosen to 
sign their brisk rhymes with the name of 
a character in Goldsmith’s Good-natured 
Man, Unfortunately for the fame of the 


associated bards, their themes were on]; 
local and of little lasting importance, s 
that it is almost impossible to copy her 
any of their clever verses without an ap 
paratus of notes explaining the allusions 

A few years after the “Croaker Pa 
pers” had astonished and delighted al! 
New York there was published at least 
one formal satire of society, prepared in 
full acceptance of all the precedents: 
which govern a metrical attack on th: 
follies and on the vices of the moment. 
This is “ Gotham and the 
A Medley. New York, 1823.” 

Perhaps it is among the social rather 
than among the literary satires that w: 
must inelude “ The Trollopiad; or, Trav 
elling Gentlemen in America. A satir 
By Nil Admirari, Esq. New York, 
1837.” This indignant effusion was 
evoked by the swift succession of Britis! 
books of travel in America—Mrs. Tro! 
lope’s volumes, Captain Hall’s account 
of his wanderings, and the Journal of 
Miss Fanny Kemble—books now happily 
as little read as this metrical retort upon 
them. Perhaps the most quotable pas 
sage in this rather labored set of couplets 
is that in which the British visitor is 
brought face to face with the mightiest 
of our natural wonders: 


Gothamites 


Arriv’d, at last, Niagara to scan, 

He walks erect and feels himself a man; 

Surveys the cataract with a “ critic’s eye,” 

Resolv’d to pass no “ imperfections by.” 

Niag’ra, wonder of the Deity, 

Where God’s own spirit reigns in majesty. 

With sullen roar the foaming billows sweep, 

A world of waters thunders o’er the steep: 

The unmingled ‘colors laugh upon the spray, 

And one eternal rainbow gilds the day. 

Oh! glorious God! Oh! scene surpassing 
all! 

“True, true,” quoth he, “’tis something of 
a fall.” 

Now, shall unpunish’d such a vagrant band, 

Pour like the plagues of Egypt on the land, 
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ying each fault, to all perfection blind, 
Shedding the taint of a malignant mind? 
No indelible lines divide social satire 
from literary satire on the one side and 
mm political on the other; but it is per- 
ps closer to the latter than to the 
rmer. Rather toward political than 
ward social satire have American wits 
een more often attracted. No chapters 
n the late Professor Moses Coit Tyler’s 
Literary History of the American Revo- 
lion are more interesting or more il- 
luminating than those in which he con- 
lers the pungent verses of the rival 
ids who attacked the British cause, 
- who denounced the American, during 
e years that followed the breach with 
England. And it is to be noted that 
although the best known of all the Revo- 
lutionary satirists — Freneau especially, 
whom Tyler terms a “poet of hatred 
ather than of love ”—were on the right 
de, yet the other party was not without 
ts share of rhymesters having an apt 
command of epigram and an ample sup- 
ply of invective. For example, Dr. Jona- 
than Odell, who served as chaplain to 
the Loyalist troops, published in 1779 
ind 1780 four brief satires which have 
pith and point, and even a certain in- 
dividuality of their own, although ob- 
viously imitating the method and manner 
of Dryden and of Pope. There is vigor 
in these verses: 


Was Samuel Adams to become a ghost, 

\nother Adams would assume his post; 

Was bustling Hancock numbered with the 
dead, 

\nother full as wise might raise his head. 

What if the sands of Laurens now were 
run, 

How should we miss him—has he not a son? 

Or what if Washington should close his 
scene, 

Could none sueceed him? 
Greene? 

Knave after knave as easy could we join, 

\s new emissions of the paper coin. 


Is there not a 


But nothing produced on the Tory 
side has half the broad humor and the 
pertinent wit of .Trumbull’s “ McFin- 
gal,” published in part in 1776 and com- 
pleted in 1782. Trumbull’s immediate 
model is obviously “ Hudibras”; but he 
had found his profit in a study of 
Churchill as well as of Butler. Yet 
“ MeFingal ” is no mere imitation, or else 
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it would have gone the swift way of all 
other imitations. As Professor Trent 
has justly remarked, Trumbull’s mock 
epic “shows a wide and digested knowl- 
edge of the classics and of the better 
English poets; and while it lacks the 
variety and inexhaustible wit of Butler’s 
performance, it is in many passages 
hardly inferior to that in pointedness 
and in its command of the Hudibrastic 
verse-form.” In the minting of couplets 
destined to proverbial currency, Trum- 
bull has often the felicity of Butler; 
and some of his sayings have had the 
strange fortune of ascription to the 
satire upon which his was modelled. 
For example: 


No man e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law. 


And again: 


But optics sharp it needs, I ween, 
To see what is not to be seen. 


Trumbull has also not a little of 
Butler’s daring ingenuity in the devising 
of novel rhymes: 


Behold! the world shall stare at new sets 
Of home-made earls in Massachusetts. 


After the Revolution, and before the 
Constitution gave to the searcely United 
States the firm government which the 
nation needed, during what the late 
John Fiske aptly called “the critical 
period of American history,” Trumbull 
joined with others of the little group 
known as the “Hartford Wits” in a 
satire called the “ Anarchiad,” published 
in 1786-7, in which faction was de- 
nounced in scathing terms: 


Stand forth, ye traitors, at your country’s 
bar, 

Inglorious authors of intestine war, 

What countless mischiefs from their labors 
rise! 

Pens dipped in gall, and lips inspired with 
lies! 

Ye sires of ruin, prime detested cause 

Of bankrupt faith, annihilated laws, 

Of selfish systems, jealous, local schemes, 

And unvoiced empire lost in empty dreams; 

Your names, expanding with your growing 
crime, 

Shall float disgustful down the stream of 
time ; 

Each future age applaud the avenging song, 

And outraged nature vindicate the wrong. 
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All things considered, the most amu- 
sing political effort in this field between 
the Revolution and the war of 1812 was 
the “ Embargo; or, Sketches of the Times. 
A satire by a youth of Thirteen. Boston, 
1808. Printed for the purchasers.” 
This met with so much success that it 
issued in a second edition in the 
following year. The youth of thirteen 
lived to be the boy of eighteen who wrote 
“ Thanatopsis,” and who was the earliest 
American poet to transmute into his 
verse the beauty of nature here in 
America. Bryant lived to be not a little 
annoyed when he was reminded of his 
youthful indiscretion, for with the flight 
of time he outgrew the political opinions 
he had taken over from his father and 
from his father’s Federalist friends. 


was 


Bryant came to have a high regard for 
the character and for the public services 
and even for most of the political the- 
ories of the Jefferson whom the youth 
of thirteen had ignorantly berated: 


And thou the scorn of every patriot’s name, 

Thy country’s ruin and thy council’s shame! 

Poor gervile thing! derision of the brave! 

Who erst from Tarleton fled to Carter’s 
Cave ; 

Thou who when menaced by perfidious Gaul, 

Didst prostrate to her whisker’d minions 
fall; 

And when our cash her empty bags supplied 

Didst meanly strive the foul disgrace to 
hide ; 

Go, wretch, resign the Presidential chair, 

Disclose thy secret measures, foul or fair. 

Go search with curious eye for horrid frogs 

"Mid the wild wastes of Louisianian bogs; 

Or where Ohio rolls his turbid stream, 

Dig for huge bones, thy glory and thy theme. 

Go sean, Philosophist, thy Sally’s charms, 

And sink supinely in her sable arms; 

But quit to abler hands the helm of State. 


Beyond all question the best American 
political satire is Lowell’s “ Biglow Pa- 
pers,” the first series being written dur- 
ing the Mexiean war and the second 
during the civil war. Although either 
series may seem fragmentary, each has 
a real unity of its own; the aim and 
intent is ever the same. And the un- 
forgettable figure of Hosea Biglow 
dominates both sets of satirie lyries. 
Lowell was at once a Puritan by descent, 
a poet by gift of nature, and a wit by 
stroke of fate; and in the “ Biglow Pa- 
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pers” we have revealed the Puritan po: ( 


who could not help being witty. |! 
could not help preaching, for, as he sai, 
“all New England was a _ meetin; 
house” when he was young; and 
satirist must be a preacher in his oy 
way. He had enlisted for the war, an: 
he was ever fighting the good fight. Whe. 
he was at work on the “ Biglow Papers ” 
he wanted to bring his message home, a: 
he waited until he had found a eatehinz 
rhythm and a refrain that would sing 
itself into the memory. And so we can- 
not forget, even if we would, that 


John P. 
Robinson, he 
Sez he won’t vote for Guvnor B. 


and that 


Ole Uncle S., sez he, “ I guess 
It is a fact,” sez he, 
“The surest plan to make a Man 
Is, think him so, J. B. 
Ez much ez you or me!” 


The two refrains quoted are, one of 
them from the first series, and the other 
from the second; and this reminds us 
that Lowell succeeded as well the secon: 
time he chose Hosea Biglow for hi 
mouthpiece as he did the first time. Tix 
motive that impelled the poet was eve: 
stronger during the civil war than 
had been fifteen years earlier; and thi 
wit was no less keen nor the humo: 
less contagious. 

In the third division of satire—th 
purely literary—we find Lowell again 
the chief figure with the “Fable for 
Critics,” published in 1848, the same 
year that he sent forth the first series of 
the “ Biglow Papers,” and also the mor 
purely poetic “ Vision of Sir Launfal.” 
But the “Fable for Crities” was pre 
ceded by another formal and elaborate 
attempt at literary satire, called “ Truth,” 
published in 1832; and it was followed 
by yet another, entitled “ Parnassus in 
Pillory,” issued in 1851. Neither of 
these attains to the level of Lowell’s 
brilliant skit; and they soon faded out 
of remembrance. Yet each of them has 
an interest of its own, and ealls for 
cursory consideration here. 

“ Truth, a Gift for Scribblers,” by Wil!- 
iam J. Snelling, seems to have achieved 
a certain success, sufficient at least to 
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use it to be reprinted,—since it is a 
ond edition “with additions and 
endations ” that I now have before me. 
_ Snelling tells us how he heard 


. a voice that cries, “ Lift up thine hand 

\vainst the legions of this locust band; 

et brain-sick youths the wholesome scourge 
endure; 

eir case is urgent. 

cure! 

lang, hang them up, like smelts upon a 
string, 

(nd o’er their books a requiescat sing: 

rise!—convinee thy country of her shame; 

ise, ere her genius be no more a name!” 


Spare not! Kill or 


us’d by the call of Duty, I obey; 
draw the sword, and fling the sheath 
away. 


And with the blade thus drawn, Mr. 
Snelling runs amuck amid the minor 
\merican authors of his day, hewing and 
acking, and yet not revealing any gift 
f swordsmanship which would let him 
wound with a sharp epithet or kill with 
a piercing couplet. Here is a sample of 
his execution wrought upon the once 


popular N. P. Willis: 


Muse, shall we not a few brief lines afford 

To give poor Natty P. his meet reward? 

What has he done to be despised by all 

Within whose hands his harmless scribblings 
fall? 

Why, as in bandbox trim, he walks the 
streets, 

Turns up the nose of every man he meets, 

As if it scented carrion? Why, of late, 

Do all the crities claw his shallow pate? 


Far more agreeable is it to quote 
Snelling’s eulogy of Fitz-Greene Hal- 
leck, whose fame is now sadly faded: 


Dear Halleck, wither’d be the hands that 
dare 

One laurel from thy nobler brow to tear; 

Accept the tribute of a muse inclin’d 

To bow to nothing, save the power of mind. 

Bard of Bozzaris, shall thy native shore 

List to thy harp and mellow voice no more? 

Shall we, with skill like thine so near at 
hand, 

Import our music from a foreign land? 

While Mirror Morris chants in whimpering 
note, 

And croaking Dana strains his screech-owl 
throat ; 

While crazy Neal to metre shakes his chains, 

And fools are found to listen to his strains, 
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Wilt thou be 

wake! 

Thine and thy country’s honor are at stake; 

Wake, and redeem the pledge; thy 
tage keep; 

While Paulding wakes and writes, shall Hal 
leck sleep? 


silent? Wake, O Halleck, 


van- 


Snelling has words of praise also for 
Bryant, but he falls foul of Whittier; 
and he delights in abuse of the first ef- 
forts of the native American dramatists, 
especially deriding Stone, who had just 
devised Metamora for Edwin Forrest. 

It was not Snelling’s forgotten“ Truth” 
which evoked the next and the best of 
American literary satires—the only one, 
indeed, which has a permanent value. 
The immediate cause of the “ Fable for 
Critics ” seems to have been Leigh Hunt’s 
“Feast of the Poets,” although the in- 
fluence of Goldsmith’s “ Retaliation” is 
also apparent. Indeed, it is only in 
“ Retaliation ” that we can find a gallery 
of lightly limned contemporary portraits 
worthy of comparison with the collection 
contained in the “ Fable.” Perfect as is 


Goldsmith’s portrayal of Burke and Reyn- 
olds and Garrick, it is not finer or truer 
than Lowell’s depicting of Irving or of 


Cooper, or than the companion pictures 
of Emerson and Carlyle. In his af- 
fectionate essay on Dryden, Lowell quotes 
Dryden’s assertion that Chaucer was “a 
perpetual fountain of good sense,” only 
to suggest that the phrase may be applied 
to Dryden himself; it fits the American 
critic-poet almost as well as the British 
poet-critic. Half a century is it since 
Lowell narrated his “ Fable”; and even 
at this late date his criticism seems to 
us to be rarely at fault. 

Not only did he set forth, fifty years 
ago, an opinion of his contemporaries 
anticipating the judgment of the twen- 
tieth century, but he chose with unerring 
instinct the writers whom it was worth 
while to consider. 

Of course there are those who hold 
that the machinery of the fable creaks a 
little, that the rattling rhymes run away 
with the lyrist more than once, that the 
rhythm is somewhat rugged now and 
again, that the puns are not always as 
expensive as they might be, that there 
are other blemishes to be detected by 
a severe critic. But ever against these 
trifling defects set the brilliant truth 
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of the characters of Hawthorne and 
Holmes and Whittier. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the cleverness of the portrait 
of Poe, and note that the criticism is 
really just, in spite of the crackling 
of epigram: 


There comes Poe, with his raven, like Barna- 
by Rudge, 

Three fifths of him genius and two fifths 
sheer fudge, 

Who talks like a book of iambs and pen- 
tameters, 

In a way to make people of common sense 
damn metres, 

Who has written some things quite the best 
of their kind, 

But the heart somehow seems all squeezed 
out by the mind,... 


And the sketch of Bryant, with all the 
ingenuity of its punning and all the 
artificiality of its rhyming, is not a cari- 
cature, but a true portrait: 


There is Bryant, as quiet, as cool, and as 
dignified, 

As a smooth, silent iceberg, that never is 
ignified, 

Save when by reflection ’tis kindled o’ nights 

With a semblance of flame by the chill 
Northern Lights. 

He may rank (Griswold says so) first bard 
of your nation 

(There’s no doubt that he stands in supreme 
ice-olation ) , 

Your topmost Parnassus he may set his 
heel on, 

But no warm applauses come, peal following 
peal on,— 

He’s too smooth and too polished to hang any 
zeal on: 

Unqualified merits, I’ll grant, if you choose, 
he has ’em, 

But he lacks the one merit of kindling en- 
thusiasm ; 

If he stir you at all, it is just, on my soul, 

Like being stirred up with the very North 
Pole. 


He is very nice reading in summer, but inter 

Nos, we don’t want extra freezing in winter; 

Take him up in the depth of July, my ad- 
vice is, 

When you feel an Egyptian devotion to ices. 

But, deduct all you can, there’s enough that’s 
right good in him, 

He has a true soul for field, river, and wood 
in him; 

And his heart, in the midst of brick walls, or 
where’er it is, 

Glows, softens, and thrills with the tender- 
est charities. 
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’ Although he was dealing solely with 
the literature of his own country, Lowe|! 
has ever a cosmopolitan point of vii 
while still keeping his feet firm on })js 
native soil. He was never either ) 
vincial in self-assertion or colonial 
self-abasement. No one had high 
ideals for America; and no one y 
prompter to see the absurdity of ha 
assertions that these ideals had alrea 
been attained. He refused absolutely 
see a Swan of Avon in any of our \y 
geese. He laughed to scorn the suge: 
tion that we ought to have great po 
of our own merely because of the vas: 
ness of the country. He had a healt! 
detestation of that confession of 
feriority which consists in calling Irving 
the “ American Goldsmith,” and Coo. 
the “American Scott.” It was this 
youthful foible—feebler now than 
was when the “ Fable” was written, but 
not yet quite dead—that Lowell gird 
ed against in one of his most bril 
liant passages: 


By the way, ’tis a fact that displays what 
profusions 

Of all kinds of greatness bless free institu- 
tions, 

That while the Old World has produced 
barely eight 

Of such poets as all men agree to call 
great, 

And of other great characters hardly a scor 

(One might safely say less than that rathe: 
than more), 

With you every year a whole crop is lx 
gotten, 

They’re as much of a staple as corn is, 01 
cotton ; 

Why, there’s scarcely a huddle of log huts and 
shanties 

That has not brought forth its own Miltons 
and Dantes; 

I myself know ten Byrons, one Coleridge, 
three Shelleys, 

Two Raphaels, six Titians, (I think) one 
Apelles, 

Leonardos and Rubenses plenty as lichens, 

One (but that one is plenty) American 
Dickens, 

A whole flock of Lambs, any number of Ten 
nysons,— 

In short, if a man has the luck to have any 
sons, 

He may feel pretty certain that one out of 
twain 

Will be some very great person over again. 






This same foible we find animad- 
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verted upon again in “ Parnassus in Pil- 
ry. A satire. By Motley Manners, 
squire. New York, 1851.” The anony- 
sus bard bemoaned the sad plight of 
his own country: 


‘h, hapless land of mine! whose country- 
presses 
ibor with poets and with poetesses ; 
here Helicon is quaffed like beer at table, 
\nd Pegasus is “ hitched” in every stable; 
Vhere each smart dunce presumes to print 
a journal, 
(nd every journalist is dubbed a “ colonel ” 
Where lovesick girls on chalk and water 
thrive, 
And prove, by singing, they’re unfit to wive; 
Where Gray might Miltons by the score com- 
pute— 
Inglorious” all, but, ah! by no means 
“* mute.” 


And there is sense as well as vigor in 

s denunciation of that colonial at- 

tude of so many Americans in the days 
before the civil war had made us some- 
what less self-conscious: 


(he British crities—be it to their glory, 

When they abuse us, do it con amore; 

rhere’s no half-way about your bulldog pure, 

{nd there’s no nonsense with your “ Scotch 
reviewer.” 

Heaven knows how often we’ve been whipped 
like curs, 

Ry those to whom we’ve knelt as Worship- 
pers ; 

Heaven only knows how oft, like froward 
chitlings, 

Our authors have been snubbed by British 
witlings ; 

Our mountains ranked as mole - hills — our 
immense 

And awful forests styled “ Virginny fence”; 

Our virtues all but damned with faintest 
praise, 

And our faults blazoned to the widest gaze! 

I find no fault with them—they praise us 
rarely ; 

As for abuse—we’re open to it fairly; 

But faith, it galls me, and I'll not deny it, 

To mark our own most deferential quiet; 


To note the whining, deprecative air 

With which we beg for praise, or censure 
bear ; 

Shrink back in terror it our gifts they spurn, 

And if they smite one cheek, the othe 
turn ;— 

Begging that they'll excuse a patient dunce, 

Who, if he could, would offer both at once. 


Perhaps as good as any of the portraits 
in Parnassus in Pillory is this of Lowell: 


O, Lowell! now sententious—now most 
wordy —_ 

Thy harp Cremona half—half hurdy-gurdy ; 

Wouldst thou arise, and climb the steeps 
of heaven? 

Sandals and staff are for thy journey given; 

Wouldst thou embrace the poet-preacher’s lot? 

Nor purse nor scrip will lift thy steps a jot! 

Forth on the highways of the general mind, 

Thy soul must walk, in oneness with man- 
kind. 

Thou hast done well, but thou canst yet do 
better, 


And winning credit, make the world thy 
debtor ; 

Pour out thy heart—albeit with flaws and 
fractures: 

Give us thyself—no “ Lowell manufactures.” 


The past fifty years have not called 
forth another formal satire of contem- 
porary literature, although the need is as 
acute now as it ever was, and although 
the public relish for ill-natured remarks 
is as keen as ever. Probably one reason 
why the longer satire in verse does not 
make its appearance is because the im- 
mense multiplication of periodicals, week- 
ly and monthly, affords to the intending 
satirist a chance to shoot his shafts one 
by one in the papers without having to 
save them up for discharge in a volley 
and in a volume. Thus it was that the 
late H. C. Bunner—a cordial lover of 
poetry, with a trained craftsman’s ap- 
preciation of technic, a keen sense of 
humor, and a singular gift of parody— 
put forth his satires week by week in the 
paper he had conducted to prosperity. 
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HIS story is about Adeline Thurs- 

ton, and how she came into my life 
and ’most wrecked it. Also about 
how she was foiled by Mabel Blossom, 
my noble schoolmate and friend at St. 
Catharine’s. Thank you, Mabel, for what 
you did, and forgive me if I have not al- 
ways seemed to appreciate your beautiful 
nature in these stories. I do now. This 
one will show it. These lines are a pref- 
ace. The real story begins on the line 
below this one: 

Adeline Thurston was a new girl at Bt. 
Catharine’s; but I would not write about 
her for that reason, as there are a great 
many new girls every year, and all too 
few of them, alas! are worthy of the time 
and attention of a Literary Artist. They 
are pretty much alike, you know. Usu- 
ally they are very unhappy and quite 
haughty for a few days, and they talk a 
good deal about their homes and the 
clothes-they have brought with them, and 
during this time Maudie Joyce and 
Mabel Blossom and Mabel Muriel Mur- 
phy and I stand slightly aloof and study 
them with our wise young eyes that have 
probed life so deeply. We four girls are 
the leaders of the school, and though we 
are only fourteen, we are so mature and 
experienced that all the others naturally 
look up to us and let us decide things for 
them, as is fitting. Nor is their girlish 
confidence misplaced. Sister Irmingarde 
once told a visitor that we are “an ex- 
ceptionally bright quartet.” It came 
back to us afterwards, because the visitor 
repeated it to some one, ‘and you can 
imagine whether we were pleased! Then 
we knew why that guest had gazed upon 
us admiringly, and had hung upon our 
words the way she did when we were in- 
troduced to her on the campus. 

It is indeed extraordinary how quickly 
we are discovered by strangers. I sup- 
pose it is Maudie Joyce’s queenly car- 
riage they notice first. Then they see 
Mabel Blossom trying to look like St. 
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Cecilia (she always does when visito: 
come), and next they observe Mal 
Muriel Murphy’s dignified mien that s! 
learned from Sister Edna. I don’t qui: 
know which quality they admire most | 
me. Perhaps it is my aloofness fro: 
worldly interests, that is growing upon 
me more and more when new plots for 
stories come to me. You cannot expect 
the literary artist, who lives in a dream- 
world, to be conscious of the small affai: 
of those around her; so, very often, | 
don’t even see people when I pass them. 
The other day in the -hall I walked right 
over two minims and upset them, and, 
my! didn’t they yell! But when the, 
found out who had done it they flushe:! 
with ehildish joy and pride, and I could 
hardly make them get up. They seemc! 
to want to stay right there. They wer 
nice little things, only eight, so I spoke to 
them very kindly after I stood them ou 
their feet, and I advised them concerning 
their studies; they are bragging about it 
yet. How easy it is to make the young 
happy! Oh, innocent, care-free days of 
childhood, how oft do I recall ye now in 
these grim months of intellectual strife, 
when we seem to be having written ex- 
aminations all the time! But I must not 
digress. I am learning not to. I will re- 
turn to Adeline. 

As I said before, when new girls come 
to St. Catharine’s, Maudie and Mabe! 
Blossom and Mabel Muriel and I spend 
a few days in quiet observation of them 
before we decide whether to admit them 
into our very innermost circle right away. 
or to leave them for a few months in 
“outer darkness,” as Mabel Blossom 
calls it. Outer darkness is a kind of pro- 
bation, and if ‘they are eager and humble 
they can learn things there that help to 
fit them for our society. At first they are 
apt to be quite haughty about it, and say 
they don’t care, and try to act as if they 
didn’t; but in the end they are glad in- 
deed to sit at our feet. And they all! 
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listen to my stories, too, and look at us 
with the awe which is fitting in the pres- 
ence of the gifted. Most of them seem to 
admire me more than the others, but of 
course I know it is for my Art, of which 
I am but the humble instrument. 

Well, we expected that Adeline Thurs- 
ton would do this too, but from the very 
first it was different with her, somehow. 
She was fourteen, and tall for her age, 
and she had brown hair and very light 
blue eyes, and they were near-sighted, so 
she squinted a little, and she didn’t dress 
very well. She wore queer-looking, baggy 
dresses with girdles around the waist, and 
she told Maudie Joyce she designed them 
all herself, and that her mother let her. 
She said they were individual and artis- 
tic. She had her collars cut low at the 
neck to show the curves of the throat, she 
said; but there weren’t any curves, and 
Mabel Blossom said perhaps they had 
been thoughtlessly left -at home. She 
didn’t say this to Adeline, of course; only 
to us. Adeline didn’t seem to mind a bit 
because we didn’t take her into our very 
innermost circle right away. She kept 
by herself a great deal, and was very 
reserved and mysterious, so all the 
girls began to talk about her. Then 
I studied her a little myself, for if she 
had a carking care or a secret sorrow I 
wanted to discover it and write a story 
about it. But I couldn’t discover any- 
thing except that she chewed chalk dur- 
ing the history hour, and wore the same 
collar three days, and wasn’t careful 
about sewing buttons on her shoes when 
they fell off, and never had the parting 
of her hair straight, and had a tooth ’way 
back that needed to be filled. I was not 
giving her much of my attention, for I 
was almost sure a new plot was working 
in me, and at such times I just sit and 
wait with bated breath to see what it 
is going to be. All the girls let me 
alone then, for fear they will divert my 
mind from my Art. But the plot didn’t 
come and nothing happened, and I got 
tired waiting. 

So, finally, when Mabel Blossom and 
Maudie Joyce began to tell me the 
things that were being said about Ade- 
line Thurston, I turned a lenient ear to 
their girlish prattle. They said that Ade- 
line spent hours and hours and hours by 
herself in the different parts of the 
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grounds, dreaming on the river bank . 
musing under the trees. And they said sh: 
was doing some kind of special work, the, 
didn’t know what, and that after th 
Grand Silence had fallen and the conven: 
lay dark and still, Adeline Thurston aros: 
from her snowy bed and did things most 
of the night. No one knew what th 
things were, for Adeline wouldn’t tell 
She only looked mysterious when the; 
asked, and sighed and said perhaps they’ 
know some day. 

[ could see that Maudie Joyce was get 
ting excited about it, and terribly in 
terested. You know how romantic she is, 
aud I guess perhaps she thought Adelin: 
was eating out her girlish heart over 
some hidden grief. She began to be nic: 
to Adeline, and went and sat beside her 
several times, and walked with her on 
evening in the grounds; but Adeline took 
it all as quietly as if Maudie had been 
one of the minims instead of the queen- 
liest girl in school. Once when Maudie 
asked her to take a walk she excused her- 
self and said she had something else to 
do! Maudie’s face looked funny when 
she told me that, for her proud nature 
had never before known such a rebuff, 
but she didn’t get angry. She just got 
more interested than ever and kept right 
on being nice to Adeline, and was with 
her so much that Mabel and I hardly saw 
her for days at a time. I could tell just 
here how our sensitive natures suffered 
over it, too, but I won’t, for this story is 
not about us. It is about Adeline, though 
of course my dear friend Mabel Blossom 
comes into it a great deal, on account of 
the deeds she did. 

Well, one afternoon Maudie Joyce 
came to me looking as excited as if she 
had just been an ordinary girl with no 
queenly carriage and no control over her 
emotions. She said she would confide to 
me a great secret if I would never, never, 
never tell, and of course I promised. I 
kept my word, too, as a General’s daugh- 
ter must do, and you’d better believe it 
wasn’t easy, either, with Mabel Blossom 
asking me what it was and then looking 
hurt because I wouldn’t tell. My suffer- 
ings were dreadful. So were Mabel’s. 
Hers were worse, I guess; anyhow, she 
seemed to think they were. So finally I 
got Maudie to tell her, too, and then we 
all three knew. I will now tell the in- 





SHE WROTE POEMS 


terested reader, after keeping him in sus- 
pense a while, according to the rules of 
my Art. Sister Irmingarde says I should 
not explain in my stories why I do things 
but I really must. I am afraid the 
reader will not know if I don’t. I will 
now tell the secret, and it will probably 
make your heart stop beating, just as it 
did mine. And then maybe you will get 
a queer kind of a sinking, sick feeling in 
your stomach. I did. 
She 


For Adeline Thurston was a poet! 
wrote poems, 


That was what she was doing when she 
sat up nights. And that was why she 
liked to be alone. She was getting in- 
spiration, Maudie said. And then, while 
[ was trying to take it all in, and not 
doing it very well, either, Maudie grabbed 
my arm and began to pull me toward the 
river. I tried to speak, but she put her 
finger on her lips, and after we had walk- 
ed quite a long way she began to move 
stealthily, like an Indian, and of course 
I did, too. We were careful not to step 
on twigs that would crackle, and not to 
brush the branches of the willows as we 
passed under them. Finally we came to 


WHEN 


SHE SAT UP NIGHTS 


a kind of an open place and Maudie mo- 
tioned to me to stop, and she put her 
fingers to her lips again and pointed at 
something, and then I understood why 
we had come. The sun was sinking into 
rest, and the river lay bathed in its dying 
rays. Please read that sentence twice, 
for I worked hard on it, and I would 
like to have it appreciated. Something 
else was bathed in its dying rays, too, and 
that was what Maudie Joyce was point- 
ing at. It was Adeline Thurston, and she 
stood with her back to us, and her arms 
stretched out toward the expiring King 
of Day. Her head 
was away back and turned a little, and 
we could see 


That means the sun. 


that her eyes were raised 
and her mouth was open. Some careless, 
thoughtless observers might have imag- 
ined something was the matter with Ade- 
line, but I knew better. I knew she was 
having an attack of the artistic tempera- 
ment, like I do myself, only mine acts 
different on the outside of me. 

For a moment I looked at the beautiful 
picture, and my heart beat so I thought 
Maudie would hear it, and my eyes filled 
with slow, hot tears. Then I glanced at 
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Maudie, and the uplifted look on her 
pure young face brought on a strange, 
sinking, sick feeling. Maudie was staring 
at Adeline as if her eyes would drop out. 
She had never looked at me like that— 
not even when Sister Irmingarde was 
reading one of my stories aloud to the 
class. So I knew she admired Adeline’s 
poetry more than she did my stories. I 
will now describe what was in my heart. 
You see, up to this time I had been the 
only Author at St. Catharine’s, and of 
course it was a great thing for the girls 
to have one of their classmates a real 
story-teller. I have tried to keep humble 
and to remember that I am only the stove 
in which the sacred fire burns, as it were, 
but it was nice to have the girls make 
so much of me, and it was nice, too—kind 
of nice, anyhow—to know that some of 
them were jealous. And it was nice to 
have the younger girls ask if they might 
introduce their mothers and fathers to 
me when they came to visit them, and 
to see the little minims swell with pride 
when I remembered to nod to them. And 
now there was another Author at St. 
Catharine’s—and a poetess at that—and 
she would get all the attention, I knew. 
So my heart kept sinking down more 
and more, till I was afraid something 
might happen if I stayed there, and I 
turned and left as quietly as we had 
come. Maudie followed me. When we 
got a long distance from the _ poetess 
Maudie grabbed my arm and asked me if 
I didn’t think it was wonderful. Her eyes 
were shining and she was very much exci- 
ted still. Then suddenly I remembered 
something and I felt a little better. I asked 
Maudie if Adeline had ever really written 
any poems, or if she just stood round like 
that and thought about them all to herself. 
Maudie put her hand in her pocket 
without a word and drew out—well, I 
wouldn’t dare to say how many poems of 
Adeline Thurston’s she drew out, because 
you would surely think I was exaggera- 
ting. But there were so many of them 
that Maudie had to carry her pocket-hand- 
kerchief in the front of her shirt-waist. 
We sat down and read them then and 
there; and if I felt sick before, you can 
believe I felt sicker as I read the outpour- 
ings of that gifted soul of fire. Maudie 
wouldn’t let me keep any of them even 
long enough to copy, but I remember one 
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or two, and the first one went somethi) 
like this: 
THE SONG OF THE SEA 
The song of the sea is in my ear, 
Its lonely, dreary cry I hear. 
It calls to me, would | could go 
And leave this world of friend and foe 
Oh, would that on the drifting sea 
My body would float along so free, 
My heart still back in life with Maude, 
My soul in heaven, near to God. 


I didn’t like it very well—that on 
There seemed to me to be something th 
matter with it, somehow, though it wa 
certainly sad and tragic. Maudie thought 
it was beautiful—especially the last tw: 
lines. I learned it by heart and recited it 
to Mabel Blossom later, after Maudie 
said I might, and Mabel thought ther 
was something the matter with it, too: 
and she said the poetess seemed to be so 
kind of scattered toward the end of the 
poem that it made her (Mabel) feel nery- 
ous. I felt better right away when Ma- 
bel said that, for the child has an un- 
erring literary instinct and likes all my) 
stories. I remembered another poem and 
said it, and we didn’t like that very much, 
either. It went like this: 


WHEN I AM GONE 
Oh, bury me deep ‘neath the starlit sky, 
Oh, bury me deep and long, 
Where I can hear the whippoorwill’s twilight 
ery 
And list to the robin’s song. 
And drop no tear on my new-made mound, 
Nor moan o’er my lifeless clay. 
‘Tis true that my body is underground, 
But my soul will be far away. 


Mabel said she never knew any one 
who seemed so anxious to have her body 
and soul in different places, but I re- 
minded her that all poets were like that. 
It goes with the artistic temperament, 
and I said I had often felt it myself. 
Then Mabel giggled, and I didn’t mind a 
bit. She said she was giggling at th 
poetry, and I laughed, too, and I cannot 
tell you the strange relief I felt all of a 
sudden. Sister Irmingarde says the ar 
tistie temperament is mercurial, and | 
guess she is right. My nature is very 
buoyant except when I’m writing stories. 
Then I most always feel sad and life 
seems terrible. Mabel Blossom says she 
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WE CAME TO ADELINE THURSTON’S ROOM 


feels just the same, but I’m sure I don’t 
know why she should. She doesn’t write 
the stories; but she says it is because she 
is in them. Perhaps that does give her a 
claim to the artistic temperament. 
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3ut I’m away ahead of my story ag 
which is one of my most serious lite: 
faults. I will return to Maudie and 
poems she and I read by the river ban 

Maudie thought all the poems y 
beautiful. Of course, she said, they w 
not Keats—-she raves 
Keats—nor as good as one or two thi: 
Browning did—*“ Blue ran the f 
across, violets were born,” for instar 
She is always quoting that. But 
said Adeline Thurston was young, an 


as good as 


she lived a few years more would 
some great songs to the world. She s 
it just that way. And she said they 
showed that Adeline was a deep student 
of life, like us, and “ probed humanit 
heart to its core.” She took that about 
humanity’s heart from a lecture we ha 
last month. She said Adeline had sai: 
she might bring me to the river to look 
at her, from a distance, but we were not 
to speak or make a noise, as we might 
disturb some Thought. And Adeline said 
she might tell a few of the other girls, 
too, but to warn them not to disturb her 
or to address her too abruptly when they 
met her. She said a poem getting born 
in the heart was like a bird sitting on a 
tree, and that it was easily scared away. 
Well, that was the beginning of it all. 
I will now describe what followed. 
Maudie told a few more girls, and then 
more and more, till pretty soon the whole 
school knew it, and no one talked of any- 
thing but Adeline and her poetry. Every 
evening at sunset she disappeared, and a 
little later all the girls would follow very 
quietly and look at her from a distance 
as she stood bathed in the sun’s dying 
rays. I’ve said that before, but it’s such 
a good thing I’m going to say it again. 
Adeline always had her head back and her 
arms out and her lips parted. I didn’t go 
after the first time. Once was enough. 
But every one else did, and talked and 
talked and talked till I was dreadfully 
tired of it, especially as I was writing 2 
story at the time, and they used to inter 
rupt me, which they never did in the dear 
old days that are no more. Adeline’s 
room was in a corner of the old wing, and 
its one window looked over the river 
and distant hills. None of the Sisters 
could see that window from the Cloister 
and only two of the girls could, but these 
two said a light burned in Adeline’s roor 











night long. They used to wake up 
| look at it, and tell the other girls the 
<t day. And every morning Adeline 
uld come to breakfast as pale as chalk 
d tired to death, and pressing her 
inds against her heart and looking in- 
utable when any one spoke to her. Of 
irse the Sisters didn’t know she worked 
gehts, or they would have stopped it. 
he told Maudie she knew she was not 
ng for life, so she must use every mo- 
ment and finish her book of poems so 
could be published right after she 
ed. Maudie cried when she told me 
at. She said it seemed so sad. I did 
t ery. Neither did Mabel Blossom. 
he giggled. Oh, how I love Mabel’s 
ght-hearted girlishness and how I en- 


— 


her society! I wish to say right out 
n this story that she is the most con- 
genial friend I have at St. Catharine’s. 

One night about eleven o’clock I was 

ssing feverishly on my couch, and 
thinking of my Art and of Adeline’s Art, 
and wondering why the girls liked poetry 
so much better than stories. I was not 
ealous; I was just puzzled; and no plots 
were stirring in me, and I didn’t care. I 
made a discovery, too. I learned that the 
Artist’s Art is not enough to fill life. 
You need other things. You do your 
stories for the good of the world and to 
make it happy. And if the world won't 
read them or listen to them, it’s no fun 
to write them. Then I felt dreadfully 
homesick and very unhappy, and I want- 
ed to go home to mamma and my sister 
Grace, and Georgie. 

Just then I heard a stealthy step at my 
portal, and then the door began to open 
very quietly. I was so unhappy that if 
it was burglars I didn’t care, but I sat 
up in bed and looked, and it was Mabel 
Blossom in her nightgown with a bath- 
robe over it. She said: 

“ May, are you awake? Don’t be fright- 
ened, but get up and come with me. I’ve 
got something to show you. Don’t ask 
any questions, but hurry.” 

So I got up and slipped into the ki- 
mono Grace gave me Christmas. It’s silk, 
and dark red and blue, and it has flow- 
ng sleeves, and Mabel and Maudie say it’s 
very becoming to me. And I went con- 
fidingly and trustfully out into the dark 
hall with my dear friend Mabel, though 
I hadn’t the least idea what she was going 
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to do. We stole along hand in hand till 
we came to the door of Adeline Thurs- 
ton’s room. Then Mabel stopped and very 
quietly and coolly opened it and signed 
to me to look in. I did. I thought maybe 
Adeline expected us, but, alas! alas! she 
did not. She was in bed, all undressed, 
sound asleep, and breathing long, even 
breaths. And right near the window, 
burning its very best, was a little lamp, 
shining out into the night the way the 
widow’s lamp does when she puts it into 
the window for her wandering sailor son. 
We both looked good and hard, and we 
looked and looked, but there was no mis- 
take. Adeline was in bed and sleeping, 
and the lamp was put there so those two 
girls who could see it would see it and 
think she was working. Mabel and I 
crept back to my room in silence, and then 
I said perhaps Adeline had worked and 
had just fallen into an exhausted slumber, 
and would soon awake and get up. Mabel 
giggled and said Adeline had been in the 
same kind of an exhausted slumber the 
night before when she had looked. And 
she giggled again and told me to go to 
bed, and that she would convince me yet. 
That was about eleven o’clock. Would 
you believe it,—three hours later, at two, 
Mabel came again and we did the same 
thing, and we saw the same picture—the 
faithful lamp, put where it would do the 
most good, and the slumbering poet. 

In the mean time I had been thinking it 
all over. I was so excited I couldn’t sleep 
much, and the second time we saw it I 
told Mabel that it must be a secret be- 
tween us and that we must never, never 
tell. I said it would be dreadful for the 
school to have such a thing come out. 
Then Mabel looked at me and asked if it 
was right to have the girls fooled like 
that. But I knew we must be just, for, 
after all, Adeline did write the poems, and 
it was not our affair when she did it, and 
of course we had no right in her bed- 
room. We had spied on her and it was 
dishonorable. I felt dreadfully about 
that, for a distinguished officer’s daughter 
must have what Sister Irmingarde calls 
“a high standard of personal honor.” So 
I convinced Mabel, and she promised not 
to tell any one. Then she went right 
straight to Maudie Joyce’s room and woke 
her and led her to Adeline’s room, just as 
she had led me, and let her see with her 
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: own eyes. I did not know that till the 
{ next day. Then Mabel explained that she 
had not fold Maudie anything; she had 
{ just let her see for herself. 
At breakfast, when none of the Sisters 
was near, Mabel asked Adeline quite care- 
lessly if she had worked the night before. 
{ Adeline was rolling her eyes and pressing 
her head and looking exhausted the way 
She said 
at once that she had not “slept a wink” 
the night before, as she was “ engaged on 
an important piece of work.” And then, 
for the first time, she said to us all what 
she had told Maudie Joyce so often. 

“T shall not inhabit this frail body 
long,” she sighed, “so I must use every 
moment day and night.” Maudie Joyce 
looked at her when she said this, and I 
saw the look. I knew right off that either 
j Mabel Blossom had told or Maudie had 
discovered for herself the shameful, 
blighting truth. 















































she always did in the morning. 















| : That evening Maudie Joyce came to 
‘ my room and kissed me the minute I 
5 | opened the door. Then she cried and said 











| '@ she had treated me shamefully, and asked 

if I hated her; and I said I didn’t—that 
I loved her next to mamma and papa and 
Grace and Georgie and Jack and Mabel 
It didn’t seem to cheer her 
very much, though, but she went on to tell 
me something that made me gasp and sit 
down in a hurry, I can tell you. She said 
that after breakfast-she had gone right 
to Adeline Thurston’s room and asked 
her why she deceived us so, and Adeline 
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cried and confessed that she had mac 
the whole thing because she wanted 
be popular! 
Then Maudie 
queenly wrath 
swift footsteps 


Joyce rose in her just and 
and paced the floor wit) 
as she told me what hap 
“T told her she could eithe: 
confess to the girls and let us forget and 
begin all over,” Maudie said, “ or that 
would tell them myself, and she would be 
left in Outer Darkness the rest of the 
vear. She 


pened next. 


So she said she would confess. 
is doing it now. I didn’t want to listen 
to it all again, and somehow I knew you 
wouldn’t have gone to hear it, 
You’re a trump, May Iverson.” 

Oh, how my heart swelled as TI listened 
to those last sweet words! And right then 
I made another discovery. Of course one 
loves one’s parents and sister and brother 
and little nephew and Mabel Blossom, but 
there is something different about the love 
you feel for a girl like Maudie Joyce. It’s 
so vast, so intense, so all-absorbing! But 
I didn’t tell Maudie so. I just kissed her 
and said it was all right and she was a 
dear thing. Alas! how insufficient 
mere words to convey the deepest emo- 
tions of the human heart! 

It is strange, but the very minute that 
matter was settled I began to feel queer 
—broody<and intense and absent-minded, 
and full of strange, sad thoughts about 
life. Sister Irmingarde looked worried 
last night and asked if I wasn’t under 
some nervous strain, but it wasn’t that. 
It’s another story coming! 


either. 


are 


F. M.) 


SYMONS 





WOMAN said to me: If I 
Might choose my heaven when I die, 
I would not seek for some new height 


Of undiscoverable delight, 
Nor, upon earth, seek to surprise 

An undiscovered paradise, 

If but my unforgetting ghost 

Might come again and find what most 
It loved on earth, and, living, lost; 
And IT would ask that it might come 
Only in May, only in Rome. 








Chitor’s Easy Chair. 


HOUGH many have got ready and 

f gone, by far the most of the privi- 

leged city-dwellers who go into the 

untry for the summer, or a part of it, 

now getting ready to go, and we will 

it for granted that in the mo- 

nts of exhaustion, when he, and 

re specifically she, sinks breathless 

idst the ineompleted preparations, 

werless to lift another hand, or stir an- 

ther foot, they will be willing to share 

with us a few reflections on the gross and 

ridiculous disproportion that getting 

ready to do things bears, all through life, 

to the act of doing them, or the sense of 
having done them. 


We do not mind saying, in the confi- 
dence which we have never known one of 
our million readers to betray, that the 
fact was brought poignantly home to us, 
the other day, by the simple experience 
of sailing for Europe. In the prospect, 
this trivial undertaking loomed up in a 
vastness which seemed to require all our 
latent energies to accomplish it. The 
work of getting ready began with the 
earliest thought of going, and instantly 
presented itself in the form of a resolu- 
tion not to go, not to be hired for money 
to go, not to be entreated for love to go. 
In the soul’s juggle with itself we were 
perfectly aware that we were going; and 
that the entire renunciation of our pur- 
pose was the main condition precedent of 
its fulfilment. Without the moral effect 
of the renunciation we could not have 


got off. 


There is a parity of misery in prepara- 
tions of all kinds which intimates the 


identity and equality of experience. 
Spiritually the preparation for going into 
battle must be much of the measure of 
getting ready to have a tooth drawn, 
with the chances of hope on the side of 
the battle. You may come out of the 
fight alive and unhurt, but you are not 
likely to come away from the dentist’s 
office with your raging tooth still in your 
head, unless it has opportunely stopped 
aching just before you have rung his bell, 
or entered upon the perusal of the ripe 
periodical literature which strews his 
Vou. CIX.—No. 650.—39 


In either event the same 
between the preparation 
and the event which we have noted in the 
simpler case of going to Europe will sug- 
gest itself: the battle, or your part of it, 
is over in a few hours; the tooth is out in 
a few seconds; but the preliminaries have 
covered weeks or days of agonized ex- 
pectation, in which the soul has coun- 
selled with itself concerning all imagi- 
nable ways and means of shirking. Few 
will own the wish to shirk, but to the 
strictly private circle we are addressing, 
we do not seruple to affirm that the man 
who would not rather not fight, or not 
have a tooth drawn, does not now live, 
whatever may have been true of man in 
the prehistoric ages. In the process of 
fortifying his spirit he dies many deaths 
before not dying at all, and loses every 
tooth in his head before getting the aching 
one soothed with iodine, and finally re- 
stored to health and usefulness. 

Through life the disproportion of the 
cause to the consequence insists upon it- 
self. The accepted superstition is that 
the most momentous consequences flow 
from the least momentous causes; but 
probably if the matter were carefully 
looked into the reverse might be found 
true. In the moral world some appar- 
ently trivial act of folly entails effects 
tragical and sorrowful, far beyond the 
measure of the cause. Yet if the fact 
could be thoroughly analyzed, it would 
probably be found the complex impulse of 
untold ages of error. The cataclysmal 
sin and folly of long generations of fools 
and sinners could be seen to have over- 
flowed in it; while the far-spreading 
consequence would soon sink into the 
ground, or be inhaled into the healing 
heaven. It used to be gloomily imagined 
that consequences were cumulative, es- 
pecially evil consequences, and many 
reprobates have been shaken from their 
impenitence in times past by the picture 
of the growing effects of their misdeeds. 
But it seems now more probable that the 
first effect is the greatest, and that all the 
later effects diminish until they cease. 
Even the first effect is of a moral magni- 
tude much less than the cause, and the 


parlor table. 
disproportion 
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farthest consequence is not of a remote- 
ness comparable to that of the first cause. 
This was probably preparing in the breast 
of some cave-dwelling ancestor, who 
thought his wickedness a fine thing, and 
cherished it; but the most immediate de- 
seendant of the modern misdoer knows 
that it is not a fine thing, and makes 
haste to put it away from him. Again 
the preparation is out of proportion to the 
thing done. 


It was once thought (and no doubt still . 


is thought by many serious people) that 
life should be a long preparation for 
death. The notion was much dwelt upon 
by the unlettered muse who inspired the 
epitaphs addressed to the rustic moralist. 
He was challenged to reflect upon the 
shortness of his span, and reminded that 
as he was now so the dead had been, and 
warned that he would soon be like them. 
The inference from the premises was un- 
questionable, and yet that the whole of 
life should be made a preparation for 
death seems in the light of later suns a 
monstrously disproportionate thing. Life 
is not so long as art, but it is pretty long 
in most eases; there are days of it, hours 
of it, that are apparently interminable; 
but death at the longest is very short. It 
would be very wasteful, therefore, to 
make life a preparation for death, and it 
must always have been so, unless the fact 
is that in spite of instruction, life was 
never made a preparation for death. We 
are always getting ready to live, to live 
wisely, to live rightly, to live cleanly like 
gentlemen, or at least decently; and we 
are not getting ready to die. Our notion 
of living is something very different from 
the actuality, at least as we see it in 
other people; and there are chances that, 
in our preparations for living ideally, we 
may spend the whole, or nearly the whole 
of life. This is to be avoided, if possible, 
though we do not mean that an ideal of 
life should not be cherished. But the 
preparation for the ideal life must not be 
suffered to consume almost the whole of 
the life that is not ideal. The best way 
would probably be to begin living ideally 
very early, and this is the course that we 
would urge upon the reader. We have 
never tried it ourselves, but we are con- 
vineed it is at any rate the only means of 
defeating the order of things against 
which we are protesting. 
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The like conviction will have grow; 
upon such of our readers as have gr. 
in years and the experience the year 
bring. These will join us in noting wi 
amusement not unmixed with apprehen- 
sion the long deliberation, if it is » 
rather hesitation, of young people in ve: 
vital matters. From our sad vantage \ 
regard with pensive smiles their over- 
secure delays in making love, for in 
stance. With what protracted prepara- 
tion of the emotions do they approac! 
that very brief business: what doubts of 
themselves and of one another, what a\b- 
surd scruples, what needless fears, whi‘ 
manifold perturbations of uncertain qua! 
ity! Then suddenly, at last, the lov: 
made, and over in an instant. Or, dovs 
not the youthful reader consent to th 
Does he or she insist that when it is mac: 
it is only just begun? That it is the « 
earthly thing whose consequence is 
finitely remoter than its cause, and pro- 
longs itself through eternity! So, w 
must own, they have been taught by thie 
poets and the romancers, who may pvos- 
sibly have as much right to their opinio: 
as the sages and philosophers. There are 
certain eventualities which seem to con- 
tradict them; but we will not rashly sive 
with these. You will allow that even tl. 
love which ends in marriage does not «|- 
ways end with it; but that there are now 
and then wedded pairs who keep on being 
lovers; and whose experience reverses thie 
law by which the preparation for the 
thing exceeds in length of time the thing 
prepared for. They do not always strike 
the spectator as the wisest of their kind. 
A quiet acquiescence. in the accomplished 
fact, an attitude of patience, a decent in- 
difference, has been held to be rather more 
ideal than anything like an impassione: 
tenderness in even comparatively young 
married lovers. But we do not under- 
stand that the question here is a question 
of wisdom. It is a question of fact, which 
is a very different thing. 


The longing of the heart is for a life 
of results. In all things it is not so much 
going to Europe as getting there, which 
we desire; and yet the accomplished fact 
is notoriously uninteresting. What we 
want is a swifter succession of eventua- 
tions, but we are fated to an existence in 
which they arrive slowly, and in a form 
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uently unrecognizable. The thing 
‘which we have been long preparing, 

er so eagerly or so reluctantly, turns 

t quite another thing. The Europe of 
intentions, whether unvisited or re- 
sited, is a different Europe from that 
our ignorant or instructed forecast. 

It is not a less significant or important 
Europe; but in our protracted prepara- 
it has had time to change from the 
isphere of our hopes or memories into 
thing of custom, so that when we arrive 
is like any other part of the voyage. 

It is merely land, more or less akin to the 
land we left. It is merely going ashore 
nstead of going aboard; it is no more of 
a climax. The steamer the 
steamer started; a gangway is run out to 
tender as a gangway had been run out 

a wharf. You slip down its incline, 
and rejoin your baggage, say at Plym- 
uth, with the very same anxiety with 
which you parted from it in New York. 
You are the same and it is the same. The 
same language is about you with a little 
accent. The cable blank that 


stops as 


different 
vou ask for has changed in name to a 
cable form; and when you get it, eager 
to launch your message at the first in- 
stant from the shore, it may turn out to 
be an inland telegraph form. But you 
get the right form on shore, and launch 
your message, not instantly, but after due 
reparation of an hour or two; not tin- 
lingly, in contact with the operator, but 
deliberately, after agreement with the 
hotel porter, who sends it by a subordi- 
nate to the nearest postal station where 
you impersonally despatch it. After all, 
it will reach home five hours sooner than 
you send it, and.that is something. As 
you sit down to dinner, you can say, 
“ Well, they are just finishing lunch, and 
they will get my cablegram. probably be- 
fore they leave the table.” 

Probably they will not, but that is a 
detail. What is certain is that one fact 
has been accomplished and you are in the 
midst of preparation for accomplishing 
another. You have come to Europe, but 
now what are you going to do there? You 
thought you knew before you started, but 
having arrived you have to educate your- 
self in all the how and when of it, and 
this takes time, it takes mind, it takes 
everything that constitutes preparation. 
As before, the eternal question of get- 
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ting ready to do crowds the question of 
doing to the precipicial verge over which 
the deed drops lifeless into the gulf of 
accomplished fact. 


After all, getting ready to go is only a 
form of getting ready to go back. When 
you leave home for whatever prospective 
destination your real objective is home, 
and when you reach England with its many 
common memories and usages, you might 
fancy you had reached America, if it were 
not for the customs examination. Here 
we perceive, if we have the historical 
sense, that we Americans, and not the 
actual English, inherit the past, with our 
medieval restrictions upon travel and 
commerce. They are, a large party of 
them, trying to get back to their tradition, 
but in the mean time we have immensely 
that disadvantage of them. A common- 
place of the transatlantic voyager is the 
widely different treatment he meets in 
England and in America at the hands of 
the officials whose sad duty it is to sus- 
pect him a smuggler, but it is always a 
surprise when you arrive in a country 
where you are not sworn to your honesty, 
and then used as if you were a perjurer. 
If with a vivid sense of your last experi- 
ence in New York, you make haste to get 
out your keys, and offer to open all your 
pieces of baggage, so that you may have 
your trial and punishment quickly over, 
the porter lifts a warning voice, and 
bids you open nothing that the inspector 
does not require. Then the inspector 
asks if you have any tobacco or per- 
fumery—these seem to be the articles 
chiefly forbidden by the English customs 
—and upon your protestation of inno- 
cence, says, “Open this ’ere, please,’” 
choosing some small, meek Benjamin of 
its tribe. Then glancing at its contents 
with an air of feeling it an indelicacy to 
have foreed this confidence, he begs you 
to close it again, and chalks it and all 
your other pieces, as not guilty, and you 
bear them away with renewed self-respect. 

In this matter we are more medievally 
English than the actual English, and; as 
we have said, they are, some of them, be- 
ginning to envy us our inferiority, but 
we fancy these hardly include any great 
number of transatlantic travellers. No 
sum of preparation can fortify them for 
encountering the rigors of our law, which 
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may indeed be accounted, in the severity 
of its application, as a forecast of the 
examination of our fardels of that bourne 
from which no traveller returns. It is 
there that all preparation ends, whether 
in the old way of a duty done, or an in- 
junction fulfilled, or in the formless help- 
lessness of those who have come no cer- 
tain road, and have arrived travel-stained 
and broken, with every manner of dis- 
reputable-looking box and bundle. The 
new and unimaginable beginning that 
lies beyond that ending is not the be- 
ginning of another preparation, unless all 
the seers and diviners have been mis- 
taken in their conjectures. There, all is 
fulfilment of one kind or another; things 
are done, or at least doing. It is a state 
of results, of eventualities in which there 
will be no more of preparation. It seems, 
from our present point of view, ideal, 
and yet we may not like it so much as 
we expect. Whether we do or not will de- 
pend a good deal, it is said, upon what 
sort of baggage we have arrived with; 
or possibly it may depend upon the laxity 
or strictness with which our baggage is 
examined. Some of the theorists hold 


that an English liberality will be prac- 
tised in the construction of the law; that 
a piece or two of one’s moral luggage will 
be looked into, and then passed with the 
rest as of no compromising character. 
Others contend that the American cus- 


toms method will be applied. First the 
new arrival will be severely questioned as 
to what he has in those bundles and boxes 
of his. Then, upon his answer, candid or 
uncandid, the visitation of his baggage 
will begin. It is said that there will be 
nothing like “ wearing things in.” That 
charity for one’s self with which one 
hopes to cover a multitude of one’s sins, 
will be lifted as a mantle from one’s 
shoulders, and the hidden things will be 
revealed. There will be nothing like 
passing a bank-note to the inspector, and 
hoping for an assumed carelessness on his 
part; he is strictly forbidden to accept 
gratuities; and with what anxiety shall 
not one watch him as he goes through 
some apparently innocent valise in which 
one’s pet peceadillos have been packed 
away! What shame and anguish as he 
brings them out, one after another, and 
lays them on the wharf, plain to the gaze 
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of the bystanders, and then gathers them 
up and leads one away to the assessor to 
have them valued, and the duty levied 
upon them! 


More probably the sum exacted will not 
be so great as used to be thought. It will 
not bankrupt the arriving traveller, and 
when he has paid it he will experience 
the relief which is said to follow the suf- 
ferance of any just penalty. In such 
matters we have to take the general sup- 
position; personally we know nothing 
about it. But what we feel pretty sure of 
is that he will then be freed forever from 
the stress of preparation. There can be 
no getting ready for something beyond. 
Eternity will have at least this advantage 
over time that there can be no fear of not 
being ready at a given moment for a dif- 
ferent thing. Change will have ceased, 
and with this disappearance of variety in 
the objects of existence the curse of choice 
will be lifted. It is no longer a question 
of going anywhere else; you have come 
to stay. 

There are those who contend that this 
in the end—there will really be no end, 
of course, but we have to speak after the 
manner of this world—will be rather tire- 
some, or that the alleviations of the 
menotony have not yet been attractively 
imagined. Upon this point we cannot 
answer with authority; but we have a 
notion that eternity will pass much more 
swiftly than most people suppose, for the 
very reason that there can be no change 
in it. The days that are very like one an- 
other, as any one knows who has passed 
them in an imprisoning sickness, vanish 
rapidly. The same phenomenon has been 
noted in the years of later life. As long 
as one is young, the years are packed with 
novel experiences, and they move in a 
slow procession under the burden. But 
afterwards, when all experience is repeti- 
tion, and the thing which is now is the 
thing which has been, then the years 
bestir themselves and get lightly, if not 
gayly, forward. It will perhaps be so with 
the wons of eternity; it is quite imagina- 
ble. At any rate, there will be never 
again that weariness of preparation for 
something different that makes the thing 
when we get it seem not worth the pains 
of striving for it. 
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HE complaint made by some critics 
T that fiction suffers because of cer- 

tain unwritten laws which exclude 
from periodical literature everything 
which might offend religious, partisan, or 
moral sensibility is not only baseless, but 
shows how little these critics know about 
magazine stories, which they are pleased 
to eall insipid and colorless. 

It is difficult to see how the free treat- 
ment of partisan or sectarian themes 
could enhance the attractiveness of either 
long or short stories; certainly in actual 
life we do not find that the agitation of 
questions that divide parties or sects sug- 
gests any romantic interest, appeals to 
any classical taste, or adds in any way 
to the general gayety. 

Fierce religious or political conflicts in 
the past, remote from present prejudices, 
may lend themselves to the uses of fiction 
simply because of their dramatic inter- 
est; so may comparatively modern epi- 
sodes of violent superstition, like that 
of the witchcraft delusion. But no novel- 
ist would be tempted into the field of con- 
temporary political discussion concerning 
the tariff, or into that of theological dis- 
putation concerning sectarian differences 
in rite or doctrine. Yet the mighty and 
everlasting issues of the spiritual life and 
the exceedingly interesting social side 
of the political career are neither alien 
nor forbidden territory to the writer of 
fiction. There is open room for nove!s 
like John Ward, Preacher, and recently 
Margaret Sutton Briscoe has written a 
series of original and strikingly dramatic 
short stories, based on critical moments 
in the career of the Governor of a State. 
In England these fields have been exten- 
sively cultivated, and without offence. 

Nor does the moral restriction in any 
way really confine the story-writer within 
narrow limits. Half a century ago, when 
romantic love furnished the main texture 
of short stories in our American maga- 
zines, writers might reasonably have com- 
plained of lack of freedom within so 
narrow a scope. At that time, too, the 
habit of reading the magazine, as well 
as books, aloud in the family circle gen- 
erally prevailed, and the apprehension of 


peril to “the young person ” was obvious- 
ly more acute, as it was also more cap- 
tious, quickly seizing upon and holding 
up to the publisher’s reproach features 
which at the present time would pass 
unnoticed. The goody-goody story was 
not even then in favor, save for the uses of 
the Sunday-school library. The morality 
story of the Maria Edgeworth type, owing 
its existence to fear of the dangers of 
romantie fiction and to a desire to sub- 
stitute therefor an unexciting diet, could 
not last. Formal morality, however in- 
dispensable, is a negative quantity in our 
human life; it must coexist with what is 
essentially good in character, but it some- 
times coexists with hardness of heart and 
meanness of conduct. In itself it is not 
even interesting. A story written wholly 
or mainly in the interests of morality 
would indeed be vapid and “ colorless ”; 
but in the last half-century of magazine 
literature we challenge the critic to find 
a story of this sort. From the beginning 
of such literature in this country the 
romance has held its own. 

In the early period it was, as we have 
said, confined almost entirely to love- 
stories, and these were usually written 
by women. It was especially at this 
period that the editor found it necessary 
to be on his guard against impropriety. 
“The young person” had a claim upon 
his vigilance. The trifling young man 
and the coquettish or designing young 
woman—used perhaps as foils to heroes 
and heroines of a more exalted type,— 
even the two simple young lovers, with no 
thought beyond their romantic passion, 
might easily in the hands of a weak- 
ly emotional writer become undesirable 
acquaintances for the serupulous reader 
—certainly undesirable objects for youth- 
ful contemplation, though at the worst 
they might not match their predeces- 
sors in novels which were eagerly read 
by our grandmothers, but which would 
not be tolerated to-day,—not, because 
of our greater morality, but owing 
to our advance in intellectual culture 
and refinement, as shown in the de- 
velopment of our literature in this par- 
ticular field of fiction. 
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The restriction has not disappeared, 
nor has it been unduly relaxed. It is not 
desirable, and never will be, that any- 
thing should appear in a magazine for 
home reading which could not properly 
be read aloud to any audience, so far 
as a moral dictates the 
propriety. There is no occasion for re- 
gret on the part of publisher, editor, or 
reader because of such a restriction. And 
it is important to add that writers are 
quite unconscious of the limitation. 

The complaint that magazine editors 
stand at the gates of the Temple of Lit- 
erary Fame to guard its sanctities, and 
that they are constrained by financial 
considerations to favor mediocrity at the 
expense of genius by the exclusion of 
everything original and unconventional, 
is not made by writers who are doing 
great work in contemporary literature, 
but by those who, unsatisfied with 
the ample liberty of the realm of let- 
ters, desire an unusual license, which in 
the degree that it approaches insolence 
is surely alien to genius. There is a 
certain hauteur which belongs in common 
to childhood and to genius, but it is 
gracious and in harmony with ideals; 
it is not a parade of vulgarity. 

The editor has no conventional shib- 
boleth which he imposes upon the as- 
piring writer, and no avoidance of life’s 
realities save through an instinct which 
rules him as it does all sane readers. Art 
may disclose what nature veils, by giving 
it new veils, but it does not uncover any 
dark under side which nature insistently 
hides. It avoids what the Greeks called 
“the Unspeakable.” 

The very complexity of a refined lit- 
erature introduces new perils. Indeed, 
what the editor has now chiefly to guard 
against is an atonie wstheticism. It is 
easy to exclude vulgar slang, wanton pro- 
fanity, and shameless vice; this almost 
does itself. But paganism is more in- 
sinuating than the frank Gothicism of 
barbarians or the more modern natural- 
ism. It is something even more softly 
alluring than paganism, this oversensuous 
refinement, which so easily blends with 
every charm and grace literature and art 
have won from the development of ages. 
Sometimes it surreptitiously even bor- 
rows from the stores of naturalism ele- 
ments which it mystically veils and which 
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gleam through the nice phraseology like 
the heat-lightnings of a summer twilight. 
In the effects thus produced there is 
neither true beauty nor beautiful truth. 
The art is not under the control of the 
self-centred spirit; yet an almost Titanic 
force and subtlety may be engaged in the 
defiance of all heavenly powers—in which 
ease the soft allurement and the nice, 
self-conscious phrasing are displaced by 
really fulgurant elements, and we con- 
front a genius whose dread power may 
create a mirage lifting up to mortal 
view the spectacles of the lower world. 

Evidently this kind of literature—both 
the oversensuous and the Tartarean— 
whatever degree of imaginative power 
it may have, belongs to the book rather 
than to the magazine. The exclusion 
from the magazine in this as well as in 
many other cases is not from any regard 
to “the young person,” but from a con- 
sideration of fitness, having in view the 
general audience. Any one can see that 
the translation of a novel by Zola would 
not have been suitable for magazine pub- 
lication, since, however rigidly edited and 
adapted, the lowering atmosphere would 
have remained, and the ugly view of the 
under side of human passions. For- 
tunately in English and American lit- 
erature very few writers of great genius 
have desired to occupy this field, so dili- 
gently cultivated by the French mas- 
ters of fiction; with us the whole re- 
gion has been abandoned to second and 
third rate authors, whose courage is only 
daunted by the caution which a sane 
public opinion enjoins. Titanic work 
is justified only by Titanic genius like 
that of Thomas Hardy and of Alger- 
non Swinburne. 

In general, the leading writers of fic- 
tion produce the kind of work best suited 
to magazine publication, so that there is 
no schism between the magazine and 
genius; and this is as true of short stories 
as it is of novels. 


Considering the kind of criticism 
passed by certain writers upon contem- 
porary magazine stories, we are com- 
pelled to think that these critics never 
read the stories. At least they have no 
adequate conception of the development 
of the short story during the last twenty 
years. It is easy without any real knowl- 
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edge of the subject to picture the maga- 
zine editor as a kind of Cerberus to 
frighten away the literary aspirant, and 
as having a special spleen against genius. 
The kind of originality which he excludes 
is really not of the order which could 
be attributed to genius. The great 
writers of our time are not, as is often 
supposed, first repelled by the magazine 
editor and afterward courted by him 
they have wrested success from 
fate in spite of his antagonism. On the 
contrary, our best writers received their 
first encouragement from magazine edi- 
tors, and not a single instance can be 
adduced of a writer who has won a last- 
ing place in literature and who in the 
beginning encountered editorial disfavor. 

Our own experience in dealing with the 
contributors of two generations justifies 
this assertion, and it also enables us to 
add that in substantial value, artistic 
workmanship, and variety the short story 
has during this period steadily advanced 
—a development appreciated only by 
those who have given special attention 
to the subject. In a general way and 


when 


quite unconsciously it is appreciated by 


magazine readers, for among these it is 
the readers of short stories who con- 
stitute the vast majority and who could 
not be held by mediocrity of talent. 


It is difficult for us to conceive how the 
readers of fifty years ago could have tol- 
erated the T. S. Arthur type of love-story, 
then so prevalent and so popular. What 
an endless variety of changes were rung 
upon the few notes of this romantic 
strain! And, after whatever obstacles 
proving that the course of true love never 
did run smooth, how happily they all 
ended! Such departures as there were 
from this theme took that other line of 
romance which leads into the region of 
the unusual and wonderful — ranging 
from the beautiful fairy-tale to stories 
of “haunts” and of other ghastly terrors 
of the night. Most of the stories of 
whatever kind were comparatively crude, 
appealing to a literary taste which was 
less cultivated than that of the present 
day, and also quite responsive to themes 
which, while in themselves of everlasting 
interest, were presented in aspects which 
would now prove intolerably wearisome 
because we have passed beyond them to 
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phases less obvious, or beyond the themes 
themselves to others requiring a higher 
order of imaginative power. 

Yet from the first there were some 
writers of short stories who have retained 
a place in literary remembrance and ap- 
preciation. Thus, before this Magazine 
was established, there was Poe, and, later, 
that frequent contributor to its earliest 
volumes, Fitz James O’Brien. These 
writers occupied a field quite apart from 
that of romantic love; but Donald G. 
Mitchell held somewhat closely to the old 
theme in his very poetic Dream Life and 
Reveries of a Bachelor. We can imagine 
what a relief to the strain of sentiment, 
then so generally accentuated in maga- 
zine literature, was afforded by John Ross 
Browne’s descriptive articles in this 
Magazine of life in the new mining- 
camps, and by other like contributions 
of “ Argonautic” association, which pre- 
pared the way for the striking fiction of 
Mark Twain and Bret Harte. 


We do not infer from the wonderful 
development of the short story during the 
last twenty years that that period has 
therefore more abounded in writers of 
eminent genius engaged in this interest- 
ing field; we only claim that more and 
better short stories have been produced, 
that the number of those which have 
distinction far above mediocrity has been 
constantly increasing. Of exalted genius 
few examples are offered in any genera- 
tion. Perhaps it is true that the imme- 
diately preceding generation has not had 
its fair share of newly emergent per- 
sonalities thus phenomenally endowed, and 
that the glory of its literature is largely 
due to the fact that such stars as Mark 
Twain, James, Howells, Bret Harte, 
Miss Jewett, Mrs. Spofford, Miss Phelps, 
and Mary Wilkins still shone on, lending 
it their lustre; but even these have owed 
their full measure of prosperity to that 
increased culture essential to the deepest 
appreciation, and in response to the de- 
mands of this culture their own develop- 
ment has been stimulated to reach pos- 
sibilities not otherwise attainable. Thus 
Bret Harte’s latest stories were of more 
lasting value to our literature than his 
Luck of Roaring Camp. But later 
writers in the field, English and Amer- 
ican,—Hewlett, Mrs. Rawson, Mrs. De- 
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land, Margaret Sutton Briscoe, Booth 
Tarkington, Alice Brown, Mrs. Andrews, 
Mary Tracy Earle, Mrs. Donnell, Robert 
W. Chambers, Roy Rolfe Gilson, Miss 
Jordan, Miss Daskam, Mary Applewhite 
Bacon, and a seore of others we might 
mention,—have contributed as distinctly 
new features to the short story. 


The diversification of the short story 
during the period under review—the last 
twenty years—is one of the most striking 
features of its development, and shows 
that the development is in the lines of 
a natural evolution. How complex the 
variety resulting from this tendency must 
be apparent to any reader of this Maga- 
zine who closely scrutinizes its contents 
from month to month; and this large 
range does not include the many kinds 
of story which are good in their proper 
place, but which for one reason or another 
do not come within our scope of selection. 

The wonder is that there are so many 
kinds that are good—good, that is, from 
our own editorial point of view, and as 
appealing to the varied tastes of our 
readers. It is only in an advanced stage 
of culture that this tendency to diversi- 
fication becomes a passion. If we regard 
the magazine as a garden laid open for 
our study of the principle of natural 
selection, we shall observe from time to 
time the spontaneous emergence of new 
species, and then we shall note how in- 
evitably each of a new kind of story, 
having once found place in the garden, 
begets others of that kind in hundreds of 
minds, and the editor knows better than 
any one else how pleasantly these others 
are inclined to a lodgment in the garden. 

We find this development very beauti- 
fully illustrated if we take, for example, 
a single species, of which this Magazine 
has made something of a specialty, that 
of the child-story, which only recently 
emerged in connection with the study of 
child life and thought. What different 
types of stories it has brought forth under 
the very eyes of our readers from month 
to month! It is as if a new continent 
had been discovered. The children have 
been with us from the beginning, and we 
have always been telling them things— 
parables and fairy-tales and all kinds of 
instructive and entertaining lore; but 
they have had no deliverances for us— 





until suddenly, as the result of our grow- 
ing habit of psychical research and sub- 
jective analysis, we came to an appre- 
ciation of what is going on spontaneously, 
beneath the surface, in a child’s mind— 
and we watched and listened for intima- 
tions from this newly found kingdom 
of the Naive. 

The development in the case of other 
new species has had much of the same 
psychological interest, giving fresh in- 
terpretations of subjective moods and 
motives, and taking shape in studies and 
sketches of unusual dramatic interest. 

The new order of stories in its limitless 
variety does not properly belong to what 
is called the “ realistic” class. We are 
not invited to behold a picture of life, but 
to a deeper speculation, bringing us next 
to the very pulse of life and its implicit 
meanings. This kind of story is more 
spiritual simply because it is vital. We 
had a striking instance of it in “ The 
Man of Flesh and Blood” in our May 
number, written by Susan Keating Glas- 
pell. The particular species to which it 
belonged emerged in a story by the same 
author, entitled “ In the Face of his Con- 
stituents,” published in our October num- 
ber, 1903. The vitality of these new 
species is shown by their displacement 
of the old weeds in the garden—the 
stories that disclosed sordid motives, mor- 
bid sentiments, exaggerated passions. 

The love-story still remains, but it has 
emerged from its old chrysalis, and more 
than any other kind of story it has been 
diversified into numberless species, in 
each of which the primal romantic note 
is veiled, not so much heard as over- 
heard. It has become first of all a story 
of life, under whose color, aspiration, 
and romance, in manifold situations, the 
old everlasting. canticle is disguised, or 
if, in some lyrical stress, it breaks forth 
in its own proper strain, it gains a deep- 
er significance from its impressive and 
varied investment. 

We do not say that the short story has 
reached its best possibilities; in very few 
instances has it either fully met the de- 
mands of the most cultivated readers or 
successfully rivalled the greatest contem- 
porary novels; but it has entered upon 
its noblest estate, and it has succeeded in 
piquing and holding an interest it has 
not yet wholly satisfied. 





Roscoe 


BY 


E took Roscoe, 
in three 


as you might say, 
instalments. That is, 

three brief glimpses of him at dif- 

ferent stages were awarded us, 
with intervals of a year between each 
glimpse. Just three little hints of him, yet 
so comprehensive that we 
felt we could not have 
known Roscoe better had 
we watched him from the 
cradle up. 

It was at Something- 
r - Other - in - the - Pines. 
Folks go there in Febru- 
ary and March to escape 
pneumonia and to con- 
tract weariness of soul. 
There it was that Roscoe 
was thrust upon us. Hon- 
estly, if left to ourselves 
we never should have 
achieved Roscoe,—never! 
But Mrs. J. Kempton 
Peppergrin—she was Ros- 
coe’s mother, you know— 
gave us no opportunity 
for escape. Before and 
after each meal she pump- 
ed Roscoe into us, much 
as if the story of him 
was some new cure, like 
mineral water, to be ta- 
ken regularly and in large 
doses. 

In part first the dear 
boy—that was Roscoe— 
was supposed to be a men- 
tal and physical wreck. 
True, he didn’t look it— 
physically at least, for he 
was a_ well - developed, 
carefully groomed person- 
age. As he stood, that 
first day in the sun-par- 
lor, looking us over, one 
gloved hand languidly 
stroking a straw - colored 
mustache, an old maid in 
the corner glanced timid- 
ly over the top of a 
paper-bound copy of Ardath and sighed to 
herself, “ What a pretty man!” She>used 
the exact adjective. Other men might have 
had the same wavy blond hair, the same 
Grecian nose, the same military shoulders 
and French waist, without being called 
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pretty. Roscoe had them and called 
pretty. 

‘The poor darling!” gurgled Mrs. 
grin. “ He has been so overworked. 
been settling the estate, 


has 


was 


Pepper- 
He has 
you know, and he 
no head at all for business. It bores 


/ 


Fay SBrEWEl, Vie OER 


At almost any hour of the day you might see her 


trotting after him .<« 
«< 


him horribly iio father ywlways managed 
everything, but I do wish he could have left 


the property in better-ghape. Joshua was so 
thoughtless of Roscoe’s“feelings. Of course, 
he was taken suddenly, but it would have 
been such a relief to Roscoe if Mr. Pepper- 
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grin had only exercised a little forethought. 
Mills and stocks and real estate are so puz- 
zling to one who doesn’t understand them, 
and, as I said, they bore Roscoe horribly.” 

Well, Roscoe did look that. Somehow, as 
his dull blue eyes swept us in an impersonal, 
self-satisfied stare, the kind of stare a much- 
petted pug-dog gives to a stranger hand, we 
felt that we, too, bored Roscoe. It was 
something, however, that we could no more 
avoid than could Joshua Peppergrin have 
avoided answering the solemn call which took 
him away from his money-making and left 
all his property to puzzle the weary brain 
of the ill-used Roscoe. What a thoughtless 
thing for Joshua to do! 

Some little satisfaction it was to see that 
Mrs. Peppergrin did her best to make 
amends. If Joshua had given Roscoe little 
thought, she gave thought to little else. At 
almost any hour of the day you might see 
her trotting after him with his overcoat, his 
gloves, his umbrella, or his cane. Early in 


the morning she began puffing up and down 
two flights of stairs—for Mrs. Peppergrin 


For a half-hour at a 


time Millie would turn her back on him 
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was no lightweight—to get things for Ros- 
coe: the morning papers, a glass of hot milk, 
a bit of toast. She would not trust the serv- 
ants; they made mistakes, and Roscoe was 
impatient when folks made mistakes. At 
intervals all day long she panted and bus- 
tled about. Roseoe had forgotten his ciga- 
rettes, he wanted this, he ought to have that. 
At meal-time she devoted her attention to 
seeing that Roscoe’s many whims were all 
satisfied. It was very touching, very beau- 
tiful, especially the consistent manner in 
which he snubbed her. 

“ Are the eggs right? Wouidn’t you like 
some a little softer, Roscoe?” 

No response. 

‘Isn't that toast too dry for you, dear?” 

Roscoe reads his paper undisturbed. 

“ Shall I send for another chop? Have you 
cream enough in your coffee?” 

You might have imagined 
could neither see nor hear. 

Was it necessary to have known Roscoe 
during his tender years to judge accurately 
of his boyhood and youth? No, it was not. 
We had that, at 
least, for which 
to be thankful. 

A whole week 
of Roscoe at this 
stage left an im- 
pression some- 
what vivid. For 
months afterward 
the labored 
breathing of a 
stout woman 
brought him _ to 
mind. 

In part two 
there was no 
change of setting. 
Again we were at 
So - and -So-in- 
the - Pines, and 
once more did 
Roscoe appear, 
still the pretty 
man, stil bored, 
Mrs. Peppergrin 
still puffing along 
in his wake. But 
with them came 
a frilled young 
person. Very 
much frilled she 
was. Possibly 
that is not quite 
lucid. A fem- 
inine analysis of 
her appearance 
might add de- 
seriptive details 
more to the pur- 
pose, but you 
must take the 
frills for the 
phrases. Her name 
was Millicent. 

“She thinks so 
much of dear 


that Roscoe 





He stood irresolute in the 


Roscoe,” confided Mrs. Peppergrin. “ They 
are engaged, you know. And I do hope Mil- 
lie will be worthy of him; I do hope so.” 
This seemed to be the last thing about 
which Millie worried. Chiefly she was con- 
cerned about her frills. There were several 
new sets of them to be displayed each day, 
and it appeared she was never quite cer- 
tain that she had them all on just right. 
Perhaps you have seen a Brazilian cockatoo 
preening his gay plumage? Well, Millie was 
something like that, particularly if she 
could sit within range of a pier-glass. 
About her hovered Roscoe, waiting pa- 
tiently until the frills were all arranged, 
when she would reward him with a smile. 
A wonderful smile it was, too; no mere re- 
laxing of the lips, but a maneuvre in which 


aisle, 


an object of lively interest 


the chin, the eyes, the eyelids, the eyebrows, 


all had a part to play and played it. Nor 
was it a simple, offhand, spontaneous smile, 
such as some persons scatter broadcast. 
Millie was no spendthrift with her smiles. 
They were, in fact, rather rare, but when 
she did smile she gave her whole attention 
to the business. The result was a work of 
art, a triumph. 

Perhaps it was that Roscoe, being solely 
favored, could not resist the subtle flattery. 
At any rate, he seemed fairly snared. You 
could see that by his manner of looking at 
her. It was a gaze which told of admira- 
tion too deep for words. How abrupt and 
startling was the change when he turned 
to stare at the rest of us! You may be 
sure we felt very small indeed. 
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Besides her wonderful smile Millie had a 
purring way of talking. It was a sort of 
vocal accompaniment to*the smile, soft and 
low, and of a smooth, creamy sweetness 
that you felt was almost too good to be 
true. It was what we used to call a Sun 
day voice, one, that could be used when 
visiting or on holidays. She had quite a 
different tone for her maid,—one with shin- 
gle-nails and broken and 
pickles in it. 

It was interesting to note that Millie was 
a young woman of whims as well as frills. 
She, too, was used to being humored, and 
plainly it was the wise thing te let “her have 
her own way. The timid manner of her 
mail suggested as much. This trait seemed 
to amuse Roscoe immensely, as did a few 
others. Millie could sulk charmingly. She 
was prettiest when she pouted. In fact, 
their cooing was a series of petty squabbles 
about nothing at all. For a half-hour at a 
time Millie would turn her back on him, 
ignore entirely his ornamental presence, and 
then, just before his patience was exhausted, 
bring him to her feet with one of those smiles 
which were such triumphs of art. These 
were her sun-parlor tactics. 

Almost pathetic was the distress of 
Mother Peppergrin as she watched it all 
from the background. That had become her 
position, the remote. background: If she 
had been a secondary figure before, now she 
was no more than a faint cipher., Taking 
Roseoe as her model, Millie improved on 
the pattern. She replied to the observa- 
tions, suggestions, or queries of Mrs. Pep- 
pergrin with a stare that seemed to go 
through the good lady and come out some- 
where on the other side. As a photographer 
would say, Mrs. Peppergrin was continually 
out of focus. The observant Roscoe regard- 
ed this with high good humor. It was some- 
thing which he could appreciate to the utmost. 

We left them in this stage, expecting 
never to see them again, for two seasons 


mixed 


glass 
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had been quite enough of these particular 
pines. More than a year passed. Roscoe 
and Millie had been almost forgotten, when, 
one hot July day, as we were flitting from 
torrid city to torrid seashore, there entered 
the Pullman our old acquaintances. Millie 
had become Mrs. Roscoe Peppergrin. No 
one told us that, but, somehow, we knew. 
Perhaps it was because she no longer used 
her Sunday voice. 

‘IT will not sit there,” she was saying. 
It was the broken-glass-and-mixed-pickles 
tone. “I will not, I tell you. That's the 
sunny side. I shall sit here.” 

“But our chairs are on this side, my 
dear,” protested Roscoe, and in his eyes 
could-be read a reluctance to face what im- 
pended. 

“ Have them changed, then.” 

“But all these are sold; the 
told me so.” 

“Go back and tell him that I shall sit 
here.” There was a finality about this de- 
cree which Roscoe could not mistake. 

For a moment we thought he was going 
to rebel. His fingers clutched desperately 
about the roll of sunshades and umbrellas. 
He shut his teeth, narrowed his eyelids, and 
stood irresolute in the aisle, an object of 
lively interest for two scores of eyes. Millie 
unconcernedly opened a magazine and set- 
tled herself comfortably. Roscoe gave up. 

During his ten-minute talk with the uni- 
formed car autocrat we watched Roscoe’s 
haughty demeanor wilt and crumple as a 
fat man’s collar wilts when he runs for a 
trolley. Only after he had thoroughly hum- 
bled himself was his mission successful. 

“Tt’s all right, my dear; I’ve had yours 
changed,” he whispered as he returned. 

“Get me a glass of ice-water,” was Mil- 
lie’s response. Then the train pulled out. 

Perhaps it was uncharitable, but, on sober 
reflection, we agreed that not only was Mil- 
lie worthy of him, but that they were worthy 
of each other. 


conductor 





The Road to Yesterday 


BY CAROLINE McCORMICK 


QO" the nursery is lonely, and the garden’s 
full of rain, 
And there’s nobody at all who wants to 
play, 
But I think if I should only run with all 
my might and main 
I could leave this dreary country of To- 
day. 
For it can’t be far to cross it, since I came 
myself last night,— 
When I went to sleep they brought me 
all the way,— 
And To-morrow’s very near, they say it’s 
almost in our sight, 
So I soon could come again to Yesterday. 


Over there my boat is sailing, all alone upon 
the pond,— 
I must hurry back before she blows astray ; 
And arbutus flowers are trailing in the 
pleasant fields beyond, 
With the other little, lovely flowers of 
May. 
And the trees are white with blossoms, and 
the air is bright with song, 
And the children all are happy there and 
ay. 
Oh, I want to go to find them now, and you 
may come along, 
If you'll show me, please, the road to 
Yesterday. 
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He Knew Him 
N eminent divine of 
Louisville, Ken 
tucky, who is the 
vrandfather of a very 
bright and _interest- 
ing little boy named 
George, aged about 
three years, had been 
in the habit of romp 
ing and playing hide 
and - seek with him. 
One Sunday morning 
George’s mothe 
thought she would take 
him to ehurech with 
her for the first time. 
They were ushered 
to a seat well up in 
front, and all went 
nicely until the divine 
dressed in his clerical 
gown, stepped out and 
began the service. As 
soon as he started 
speaking the little fel 
low’s eyes began to 
open widely with a 
very puzzled expres 
sion. Suddenly a 
broad smile swept 
over his chubby face. 
and leaning eagerly 
forward and shaking 
his tiny fist at his 
grandpa, he _eried, 
“Oh! ‘oo brack rascal, 
tum down here and 
take off dem c’ose; | 
know ‘oo.” 
Artuvur K. Lorp. 
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A Misunderstanding 
LITTLE girl of five 
had been at a 
party, and on her re 
turn told her mother 
that she had upset a 
cup of tea. 
“Oh, Kitty,” ex- 
claimed her mother, 
“what made you do 
that?” 
“The debbil,” an- 
swered Kitty. A New Discovery 
“But why did you : 
listen to him?” 
‘I tought it was God talkin’ to me,” A Double Misfortune 
said Kitty; and after such an excuse what 
further fault could her mother find! i TEte, aged five, was walking with her 
G. R. mother one day, when, for the first time, 
she saw twins, little girls rather younger 
than herself. It happened that they were 
particularly plain children, a fact which 


The Literary Pig 
* HAT is your occupation, sir?” struck Kitty foreibly, for she exclaimed: 
Inquired the census-taker then, “Oh! look mamma! Two little girls, and 
And the pig replied with conscious pride, one is just as bad as the other!” 
“I get my living by my pen.” G. ROBINSON. 























BY BURGES JOHNSON 
(With Suggestions for Illustration by the Author) 


N the days of braggart youth (though, as now, I spoke the truth) 
Of full appreciation oft I dreamt; 
Now I’m old, my deeds are more than the sands upon the shore, 
Yet I've learned to treat all sceptics with contempt,— 
Exempt 
Am I from all emotion save contempt. 


Wild beasts of every sort I have hunted down for sport, 
From Viwostowck to the land of the Pooguls; 
And those I did not kill I have led around at will, 
For I have a winning way with animuls, 
Which lulls 
The passions of the wildest animuls. 


OW ARN \ 
. Te , As a youth I had a rub with a yellow, bobtailed Blub,- 


I was hunting in the woods of Whangaree: 
He was ten-foot-seven high, but I smote him in the eye, 
Then, not knowing he was dead, went up a tree.— 
Ah me, 
I was young and ran for refuge up a tree! 


How one’s recollections pour through the past’s half-opened door! 
"Twas about that time I roamed the Rumpic Zone, 
And I fought an angry Swot in’a lonely desert spot, 
And I skinned him single-handed and alone,— 
Ochone! 
I have had my greatest triumphs when alone! 


Yes, I remember once, how I killed a young Ger-unce, 
And its parents galloped up with blazing breath,— 
Though their pinions beat like flails, yet I tied their giant tails, 
Then I waited till they pulled themselves to death.— 


I gueth 
1. You seldom see a more exciting death! 


But I spent my proudest day on the shores of Doodel Bay,— 

There I slew a huge Pohunk ere I was dressed, it 
With two Whoopees and a bunch of wild Flop-cats before lunch,— 

Then I gave the afternoon to needed rest: 

"Twas best 

To leave the smaller game-birds to the rest. 


But ‘twas near that very shore that a million (maybe more!) 
Wild cannibals my prowess overcame; 

And upon the Isle of Ghoo I was made into a stew,— 
*Tis the one disgrace attaching to my name,— 
With shame 


I admit this single blemish on my name. 
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Hopeful 

FEW days ago 
my little 
nephew —a_ boy 
who has just at- 
tained his fourth 
birthday —and I 
were sitting in a 
room all alone. I 
had told him pre- 
viously that all 
the naughty 
things he did God 
saw and _ wrote 
down in His big 
book, and if, when 
God looked at His 
big book on the 
last day, He 
found his page ( Os- 
wald’s) covered 
with black marks 
of the naughty 
things he had 
done, then he 
couldn’t go to 
heaven. This had 
served to keep 
him good a few 
moments, but soon 
he forgot and was 
naughty again. 
So I at once re- 
minded him of 
what I had said, 
and added, “ God 
has put that down in His big book, you 
know.” For a moment his little face cloud 
ed over. Then it brightened, and with an 
eager look in his eyes, he asked, with many 
inquiring nods of the head, “ Has 

pencil got any rubber on it?” 
Errige CoLCLOUTH. 


God’s 


A Useful Game 


ILDRED, having tired of her little 
brother, called a neighbor’s little girl 
in to play “ dolls ” with her. 
John, however, persistently sought their 
company. 
“ Sister,” 
thing?” 
“ Yes, John; go in the back room and play 
you’re dead for an hour and a half.” 
J. T. O. 


said he, “can’t I play some- 


Just Cause 


RANCES, a worthy colored woman, hav- 
ing been forced to leave her brutal hus- 
band, often threatened to obtain a “ divo’ce.” 
One day, however, she surprised her mis- 
tress with this information: 

“Miss Marion, I understan’ dat dat hus- 
ban’ o’ mine is gwine ter git a divo’ce from 
me, down in Virginia, an’ ef he wants it I’m 
a-gwine ter let him git it.” 

“What in the world can he get a divorce 


Astronomical 


77 HAT are you doing, Mister Man?” 
Said little Walter Gray. 
“ Why, now, my son, it’s only this,— 
A case of Milky Weigh!” 


from you for?” 
Marion. 

“1 dun’no” egzactly, but I heerd for six 
teen dollars.” Ge ae OD 


indignantly asked Miss 


The Call 


HEN summer bourgeons on the hill, 
And in the river fishes leap; 
When Jo the ploughman slumbers till 
The drowsy birds begin to peep,— 
Then we'll away, 

To seek the spirit of the day 
In woodland deep. 


Where bees are crooning merrily, 
And honey oozes in the cell, 


Where cocks are calling cheerily, 
And lambkins romp, and bullocks dwell, 
There let us go, 


That we may raise the veil and know 


Dame Nature well. 


Where barnyard clamor ebbs apace, 
And Bet the milkmaid fills her pail, 
The while she turns to sean the place 
If Jo the ploughman be in hail,— 
Ah, let’s away! 
To dream by night and laugh by day, 
Ere life grow stale. 
Louise Morean SILL. 
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A Connoisseur 


Mr. Quickricn (showing his new picture). “ Ain’t that nobby, professor? 


trunk-painted !” 


And all 





Spirit vs. Letter 


** TAMES,” asked his mother as she was 

getting him ready for Sunday-school, 
“have you forgotten that verse I taught you 
yesterday e 

James, who had just turned six, had a 
memory like his father (and that was a 
very bad one—-so said James’s mother). She 
had picked out next to the shortest verse in 
the Bible—‘“ It is I; be not afraid!”—and 
had attempted to teach it to James, who was 
to repeat it when his teacher should call the 
elass roll. 

“Now, James darling, let me hear your 
verse,” coaxed his mother as she struggled 
with the last button of his waistband. 

James studied very hard for a second, 
and brightened perceptibly—he gazed 
straight into his mother’s eyes and shouted 
triumphantly, 

“It’s me—don’t git skeered!” 


C. H. 


His Preferences 


Roa had been taught to eat what was 
set before him without any complaint. 
Expressions of aversion were especially for- 
bidden. One day when a dish of rice pud- 


ding, which he particularly disliked, was 
passed to him he was heard to say, thought- 
fully, 

“There’s jus’ three kinds of pudding I 
like—mince pie an’ squash pie an’ gum!” 


The Old Swimming-Pool 


ASTER Tom comes home at sundown 

with the water of the old swimming- 
pool dropping like crystals from his short 
curly hair onto the nape of his neck. His 
mother is getting their supper in the hot, 
stuffy kitchen. 

“Tom,” she exclaimed when her eyes fell 
on him peeping in at the open door, “ come 
right here to me,” and she drew him up un- 
der the lamp’s rays for closer inspection. 

“ Goodness me! your shirt’s on wrong side 
out! Don’t tell me—you’ve been to that old 
swimmin’- pool agin. Or else, how'd that 
shirt o’ yours git turned on your back?” 

In spite of the evidence that would have 
hanged him before a dozen jurymen, Master 
Tom gazed roguishly up into his mother’s 
frowning face and explained, “ Maw, I must 
’a’ turned it gettin’ over the fence!” 

CoRNELIA HICKMAN. 








